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Now in effect 1 

SPECIAL 
SUNDAY RATES 

for Long Distance telephone calls 

AND 

REDUCED PERSON-TO-PERSON RATES 
after ^ every evening 




The Bell System now extends to alt day Sunday the 
same reduced rates which have been in effect on long 
distance station-to-station calls after 7 p.m. each 
evening. The reductions apply to most calls on which 
the day rate for three minutes is more than 35 cents, 
and range from about 10 per cent on some of the 
shorter calls to 40 per cent or more on distant calls. 

The Bell System also now offers reduced rates on 
person -to- person calls every night after 7 p.m. and 
alt day Sunday_. They apply, in general, on long dis- 
tance catls on which the day station-to-station rate 
is more than 3S cents. The discount on most person- 
to-pcrson calls is the same in money as on station-to- 
station calls between the same places. 

In both social and business affairs, these new Sun- 
day and night rates offer you a broader service at a 
lower cost. They widen your telephone's usefulness. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



TYPICAL THREE-MINUTE RATES 



FROM 


Stat j en-to-Sta tien 


Pprsoh-to- Pcrs a n 


Dl< RllB 


Stndt* anil 
miM Ril< 
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Dit Rill 
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$ .15 
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Its a Money-Saver 
for Salesmen- 




/ KNOW PLYMOUTH COSTS LESS TO RUN 




"I CARR"! A LOT of samples and displays... 
Plymouth's big trunk is just the thing." 



"Dependable as a good watch.. .and that's "PLYMOUTH'S genuine hydraulic brakes 
exactly what my Plymouth means to me ! " make driving much easier — as well as safe." 




"AVEBACES 19.6 miles per gallon^ and 
uses iesa oil than any car I've had." 



"We have KOUR children and need a big car," says Mr. Noveell, ".ind we picked this 
Plymouth because it's so roomy and comfortable! We always feelsafer in its Safety-Steel body, too." 



A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH J 
207 MIDDLESEX STREET, 

"T've kept records of every cent spent 
X. on my cars, I know Plymouth costs 
less to run." Roger Nowell, representative 
for a New England paper company, drives 
35,000 miles a year. 

"I make fifteen stops a day," says Mr. 
Nowell, "and my 1936 Plymouth is aver- 
aging exactly 19.6 miles to the gallon. 

"And let me tell you I wouldn't own a 
car without genuine hydraulic brakes... 
driving in the mountains as much as I do. 
I have cheeked my tire-marks on a wet 



. ROGER NOWELL, SALESMAN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

road after a quick stop and found them 
perfectly straight. 

"In every way, it's a reliable car," Mr. 
Nowell says, "Another thing, there's never 
any strain or fatigue driving it." 

In every line of business you'U find the 
swing is to Plymouth . . . the car that gives 
lowest - cost transportation for salesmen 
and all traveling representatives. Ask any 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer for 
facts and figures, 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 



Intitt 4n iht 



Ofiicial Cbrytler Motari 
Conmercial Credit CompaDj 

6o- TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN 

kT^\M, Amti ill PLYMOUTH Doliri 

Ydu pay Sot tfrcdit ■ecb'mmQdntlion. only 
S of j*»r m&nth tm your orLtlnBl un- 
paid bhlanca. Tq iirrivv Ml jfAuv ci«-irinaf 
unpaifi balance: l^Addcail ul Intumncn 
\ti cpiil of ^nr,^ 2. Dettuct dtowrv pkymcnl 
— GiDih or trm^»-in, 

Ht*uU ■■ Original Vnpmld Balaryt-t. 

tut m A MOtHTH-lNUUmNG EVENVTHINC 

=$510= 

Ann UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROrT 
SPfCML EQUIPMENT EXTRA 



PLYMOUTH 



BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 



NalluTi'4 lliilxtnvn io iiuNLIbJhM the liiHIi of every imiliEh Uv |9tr ['tiHinhrr ttt i'ofritiiFii'iT ul the 1'iilTftl SUtis. PuMlratlrtn 
(»niir, WDOiltitftnii. U. KHIIfirlal. AdiiTf lilni: mul * JTri(liiMi.iT ilffnc^ ir.t% H Mfrrrl, N, W. Wii*li tniiiriti, I> V. Siil>- 
UTiiitlciji iirirr $3, no nm- yt-or; $7,%«i tliri'i" yrurn: mil* ii wrty. Ktitrml h. .ir«nu( <*lfl-"« jmiKir . Mnrrlt 'iii. I02iJ di \hf 
I'mi orrVir .tt Wti-tlilnitUin. Il i'.. niliUDnnul vulry jl ffrfviiii^lHi. t'<Miiu. iimlDr the Avl uf Miirr.h 3. Iti7l>. 






COOLER 



THIS IS WHY 
THEY GIVE 
YOU 



AND SAVE 
YOU MONEY 



Every truck operator knows that internal friction 
causesheatand heat istheyreatestdestroyerof tire 
life. The only uay to counteract friction and heat is 
hy Gum-Dipping, the Firestone patented process, 
which soaks the cords in liquid ruhher, saturating 
and coating each tiny cotton fiber and strand within 
the cord, counteracting friction and heat at their 
very source. As a result of this patented process, 
Firestone Tires run up to 28"^ cooler than tires huilt 
without Gum-Dipped Cords. 

This is why Firestone Tires are used on the 
country's largest transportation fleets from coast to 
coast. These operators choose tires strictly on 
performance ... they know that Firestone Tires give 
them more dependable service at lowest cost per 
mile. See your nearby Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store or Firestone Tire Dealer today and 
start reducing your operating costs. 

Lhten to tlic Vuici; <>( l-irc.itnne fealuring Richard 
Crooks oT Ni'fsiin Eddy — u ith \(Hrj{uri"t Sfieuks, KUmday 
etfning.f ort'r Nafiimu'iJc N. IJ, C. — VV'tAF Setuwk 

(T, 1936. F. T. & H. T... 




FIRESTONE TIRES RUN COOLER 

I hix Ji-irnf j/iL- inmuintnt uctSUf at*-ly 
riiruntri-i thf hfut jti'iifrmrd in lirci at 
bigh suiluinivl i|>rfil>, Fiifiiont' Tircj run 
u(» III 2tf I iiiiirr ihun litci Ifulll ii'tthauf 
CiUm-liifilK-tl C'orili — ihii incuiu iiJiltA 
Urtnifth, j;ri*<jf«>r tiirficntlahttity unit 
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Accounnrs 

PAYABLE 



DEPRECIATIO 



~ ID 



MATERIAL 

REPORIS 



lABOR 
COSTS 





RECEIVABlf 



SHIPMENTS 



UP-TO-THE-MINUTE FACTS 

are yours with Punched Card Accounting 



Detailed analyses of sales, selling posts and markets 
are iniliepensable totlay to the control of stales ac> 
tivitien. To he effective, however, information must 
lie aerurate and up-to<the-miniite. International 
Elcetric Bookkeeping and Aeeountin^ iVlaehines 
provide the detailed reeonla M'hiel] your husinewH 
demands— with accuracy and greatest pogaihle 
speed. With these niachmes, you can have a sum* 
marizecl story of the activities of any hranch or de> 
partment of your husiness, during any period. 

The efhciency of the International Electric Account- 
ing Method is also demonstrated hy the flexibility of 
the punched card principle. One set of cards, into 
which information has heen punched, may he used 
to produce a nnniher of allied reporln. These re- 
ports are automatically produced as hy-protlucts. in- 
volving little extra time and practically no expense. 

Tlie International Elect rie Accounting Method is an 
in^aluahle aid in handling payroll, hilling, accounts 



rcceivahle and numerous other phases of husiness 
management. Investigate the ailvantages which this 
modern a<'counting method offers von. Detailed in- 
formation on request. 

Other important International Business Machines 
in4-lude International Time Recorders and Electric 
Time Systems, International Industrial Scales, 
International Sound Reproducing KtpiipmenI, the 
International Electric W riling Machine, the Inter* 
national Tickclugraph, and the IBI>I Proof Machine 
for Banks. 



Emploype ReroTtls for the Social Seenrily Program 

Thrmigh the ni(M)iiini of punrheil riirdn unci itili'rnn. 
tiiui:i] ]\lc('lri<' Itucili keeping a ikJ Ai'4'i>u ril ing ^lii<'hini"i« 
anil Inlfrnnlionul l'iivri>ll and 'i'inii' itrrtirdiiii* Mit- 
rhine<i, buM'nrss manugcnif-nl eun ubtaiit drtaited rni- 
jdoypp datu. Your loral lllM r<.>itri"st?ntali\e will bo plnd 
to ovphiin llit^ i]i:in>' advurila^t'^ wbioh iht'Hc* inarhiti(*K 
tifTt-r. Cit'l in limrh wilh bini luihiv, 



INTERNflTIONflL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 



GENERAL OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 



N, Y, 



BRANCH O FFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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"Time Marches On' 

with 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 



Thi* next lime yoti nee Tlie March 
of Time ia juur favurilB llicaU-r, 
iiiia<;im^ anotlicr iiistullint iit in the 
making. As joii travel acni.— > the 
sound Bcrccn watching today's 
('vrrils. The Marfh-f>f -Time's cam- 
eras are fatrhinfi; new |»('ti|)le and 
places for the news of loniurrow. 

Here i-' a Marcli-of-Tinie Inler- 
naliiinal Ilalf-Ton Truck clfvt'rly 
e(jnl(j[iftl lu a»ham c tln! eHicicncy 
<»f its sounil-and-canicra erews. Ah 
tifc edilors keenly fitllow the 
Ircrnl of iLe ^v orhlV > tlii.> trni k 
with ilB cameras and micn>|dione& 



Tli« HitU^Tan Iniirnnlional rUati^H, on 



Thrrf* t« ji f iiJI r^ii;:*- ni »l hi-r \ nimtalttitim 
tiratltv li it ili-alrr. 



is eonstantly in range of the dra- 
malie events the edilDri* are re«'ord- 
ing for the sereen. 

The Mareh of Time u-es Half- 
Tou Internationale for their heavy- 
duty (jmility and stamina, and ako 
for their nation - tt itic service. 
International }Iarvester maintain.'^ 
the liirfje-t ComjiaHV-owned Iriirk 
service orirani/.alion in the wurhl. 
Wherever duty calls lIle^e trucks, 
they will aiwavs he near an Inter- 
national hraneh or dealer. 
INTKR^ATIo^AL FIarvestkr Company 
(jtMt Mii-lii^uii Ave. ( lliicugii. lliimiis 
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INTERNATIONAL 



INTERNATIONAL 



A Business Man Looks at Government Finances Any person attempting to manage a business or run a 

household cannot expect to maintain his enterprise 
with recurring deficits year after year. Can the busi- 
ness of govei-nment operate differently? 



PAGE 



By I'RED II. CLAUSEN 



Is It Slum Clearance — or What? . . 

By FREOEKICK A. VAN FLEET 



Whether or not it is a good thing to spend $130,gS8,000 
()( public money for slum clearance, the taxpayer still 
has Ihe light to innuire whether his money is actually 
tniiinjj slums tir merely moving them 



15 



20 



John Smith's Saturday 

By [lONALD P. I'OXCROFT 



In the final analysis, the character of business is the 
charat'ter of the people who carry on the business. 
What kind of people are they and how do they spend 
their time? In this article we shadow one frsm bicak- 
fast to bedtime to find out 



23 



It Can Be Done 

By O. K. ARMSTRONG 



Artjumenis aRainst federal invasion of slate activities 
are baaed on the assumption that local governments 
can handle their own affairs efficiently. This examina- 
tion of public finances in two slates indicates they can. 



Business Meets in April 



27 
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The Retailers Have Modernized 

By BICHARtT WEBSTER 



Mass Production in a New Field 



Much has been said about the ncod for investment in 
new equipment but littlf attention has been paid to 
improvements actually made. Here is an effort to 
remedy this omission, and some totals that will sur- 
prise you. . , , 
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I Talk With Workers 

By WHITING WILLIAMS 



Labor's Need for Leadership . . 

By WILLIAM D. RAWLINS 

A Matter of Adjustment 

By LYMAN ANSON 



Nobody Loves a Banker 



A specialist in indu.sirial i Plations who has shared the 
lot of the workers in coal mines and steel plants offers 
a lively report of what is going on in the minds of the 
men and women who receive the pay envelopes — and 
some who don't. , 

With current emphasis almo.st wholly on laljor'.s right 
to repreaenlation, the propriety of expecting responsi- 
bility of its spokesmen \i, suKgt'i^icd in this exptoT Htion 
of the workers' stake in industrial relations 



Lei those who prescribe lefrislation as a cure for all the 
ethical problems of business try their hand at draftSnf; 
a law to meet the situation described in this stoiy . . 



A few episodes which demonstrate that sea captains 
ai-i- noi Ihe only ones with sulHcient courafje lo ko 
down vvith Ihe shix) — although Ihey win mure honor 
for doing It , 
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LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD! 
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Mutual Fire hnurauce has been a sound 

BUSINESS FOR 184 YEARS! 



• There is siimethinji compel ling in svich a 
retKrii of stability. 

Whether you consider the long years that 
Mutual fire insurance has been serv ing 
America or simply the last five hard but re- 
vealing years . . . the conservatism, sound- 
ness and economy ot Mutual management 
has been strikinjjly demonstrated. 

The sole idea of Mutual fire insur- 
ance is to provide the greatest protec- 
tion at the lowest cost. This sound 
objective is reached through the 
greatest care in selecting risks, by 
active and intelligent fire prevention 




Mvtutil AiiMHf^ It 
M^H and Mtuhihtif 



w(»rk and by cJMiservative and economical 
management. 

The companies who are members of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies have succeeded so well in this aim that 
during the last ten years they have returned 
to their policyholders over $155,000,000 in 
premium savings alone. 

Write for the free booklet entitled 
"Mutual Fire Insurance." There is 
no obligation. Address the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

An American Institution 
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THE BUSY MAN 
LOOKS AT STEEL 

Snowball downhill 

ONLY THN VRARJi! A(iO, Hip 
Alli'irlii'iiy Sd'i'l Oompaiiy pioiiwroil 
Aiiii'fica "s lii'st sfiiitilcss iiu'tal. Hie 
I'ruil of siM'i'Viil yi'iirs' inletiHiw rc- 
KPiiri'Ii. Cniitimiod fact-fimlinK and 
(lfV)'!opnit'nt, lielpfd by activo iii- 
tUisfrial iut.^i'ost ami a lu-jillhy 
iimiul. Paused a eonipletc family of 
lieat and eori'Ksion-rcsistinK alloy 
sttH'ls, led by IIm- famous Allrshcny 
MHal, to grow up around tlu' 
pioneer. 

There came to be, literally, an 
Allegheny Staiule.ss Steel to meet 
EVEh'Y industrial demand. Back 
o\' eat'b steel ro.se a aiass of aeeiimu- 
liited experienee, a .sure knowledge 
of tlip serrieps it coidd be expected 
to rentier ; and equally important, of 
the thinff.s it eoidd \0T do! For 
there is no su(5h metal as a uniwrsol 
stainless steel. Each has its limita- 
tiun.s, whieli must be reeof^nized by 
the produeer and made part of his 
service to tlie users of lii.s prodnets, 
if .sometimes grave and freipiently 
costlj' mistakes are to be avoided. 

Into industry after industry, field 
after field, these abiy-gruided stain- 
less steels felt their way, eonstantly 
enlai-ging the scope of their appH- 
catitins as alert exeeutive.s saw their 
jHissibilities. Tliey saved weifiht, cut 
costs, improved the quality of prod- 
ucts, brought new meaning to the 
lieauty, utility and permanence of 
steel as a mechanical and structural 
niaterial. 

"With what result? Comidcring 
Allegheny Metal ulvne, more than 
4.000 manufacturers today find this 
time-tested stainless steel indispens- 
able in the manufacture of their 
products. 



ALLEGHENY METAL— the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion — is a product of ALLEGHENY 
STEEL COMPANY, Brackenritl^e, 
Pa.; which also manufactures electrical 
sheets, auto body sheets, metal furni- 
ture sheets, black sheets, castings, pipe, 
and boiler tubes; whose products are 
carried in stock hy all Jos. T, Ryerson 
and Son, Inc. Warehouses, by Union 
Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles, 
and by American Brass & Copper Co., 
San Franci.sco, Oakland. 

AlU ffhcti)/ M ft II J ii licensnd under Chrniii'nl 
li'ouHdiition pilents l,iia,sn and l,S33J^i. 

ADVERTISEMENT 



ike I-dtitot i Spec6. 



Taking the mystery out 
of an issue 



Ml 



,UCH of the di.scus.sion about Con- 
gress und the Supreme Court misses 
the point. Congressmen offer bills 
to change the relationship; office- 
seekers fulminate; a national poll is 
under way, a new book of 480 pages, 
for use in high school debate, carries 
the hysterical title "Congress or the 
Supreme Court— Which Shall Rule 
America?" 

Of course, any high school student 
might retort, "Neither," 

The people rule. They elect a man 
to Congress. He is an agent. The peo- 
ple set forth clearly by their Consti- 
tution ju.sl what the agent can do in 
their name. His powers are limited. 
Like a sales-agent, be cannot bind his 
principal to any action outside his 
agency powers. If a sales-agent is 
engaged to sell locomotives and he 
sells an airplane, bis principal does 
not have to make good. 

The people have arranged to have 
their agent's activities checked up to 
make sure he has not exceeded his 
authority. Nine men do the job for 
them. 

"Careful," the Supreme Court says 
to him, "your principal has not given 
you that power! He has delegated 
that power, for example, to another 
agent, the State." 

"Oh," says the Congressional 
agent, "you deny me the right to do 
something for my principal!" 

"He anticipated that situation," is 
the reply. "He arranged an orderly 
method for you to go back to him and 
ask for this additional power." 

"But, see, your nine men are di- 
vided." 

"Good," is the answer, "We know 
nothing better than majority rule in 
Anglo-Saxon affairs. The questions 
raised, naturally, are in the twilight 
zone. It is too much to expect 
unanimity." 

"Well, then, give us, your agents, a 
better break. Arrange it so we are 
right if more than two of your judges 
vote for us." 

"No," the people should answer. 
"You are dealing with something vei"y 
dear to us — rights. Personal liberty. 
Freedom. Rights obtained through a 



500-year struggle with rulers like 
yourselves. A f^ve to four vote is fair. 

"If you insist on a revision of the 
rules, ire mmf inaist that if one of our 
judges has a doubt as to your power 
or our power it .shall remain with us 
until we can decide the issue by 
Amendment. To hold back power 
from our rulers for a few months is 
not serious ; to take it from us might 
jeopardize the patriotic sacrifices of 
centuries." 

Congress or the Supreme Court — 
Which Shall Rule America? Neither. 

A riddle in the East 

NO ONE takes much thought of do- 
mestic or foreign trade without tak- 
ing thought of the rise of Japanese 
industry. What it means to the Amer- 
ican business is suggested by the 
action of the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company in doubling its stake in a 
Japanese glass company. Through 
the Sumitflmo banking group, it has 
extended its interest in a window 
glass plant at Futashima and assisted 
in the construction of a new plate 
glass plant at Yokkochi, commit- 
ments wliich raise its aggregate in- 
vestment to .<ei,ooo,ooo. 

Whether export of capital is as de- 
sirable as export of goods defines an 
international question by no means 
as transparent as the stock in trade 
here involved. What is realistically 
apparent in the reported transaction 
is the domestic company's belief that, 
in the next 25 years, the Japanese 
will go ahead faster than other peo- 
ple. No tail of this oriental kite the 
Toledo firm intends to be. 

Who are "unemployable"? 

HOW many "onem])loyables" in the 
aggregate of unemployed is a ques- 
tion whicii turns upon the knowledge 
of who are really "unemployable." 
Catherine M. Dunn has been investi- 
gating for the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. She spent a month 
in each of the states of New Hamp- 
sliire, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Alabama. Communities have differ- 
ent ideas, she found, about what con- 
stitutes unemployability. Some local 
authorities do not consider a person 




'J'llls Miixiii iJii- III r<Tmi'i> ojuliii- 

III I iitiii' ill lull, miii-iiiliri'. 
IH'>? p/j/n ;i!t Hi'lt ic Hinv.. If jcmr "^liiii" 
jur-l fi;ircb' tlicitcd iifT ilii> rni'L^ of <l<-[iri'>- 
'inn, liikr ,'iflv:itiliigi> ill ihf otipnrtlliiitv tn 
llclili'ii -II Villi iviiii't 111- li-fl 

liitili iiiiil ilrv :i^aiii. 

Ill l|]<-i- iiiK'i'rtiiin linie." il h :in rin- 
iKimii- liiirdi'ii In 'Viiiry" ri |i);iiit lliat i- 
mcn-l) JiiiH:i«t. If yiiur fartury ij-n't io- 
raltM:! I' lose to sourrfs of biisif raw ma- 
Irrials — wilh .■iniplp MijipUr- «f coal. |!;i< 



nil] nil rijilil :ij IkiiiiI miII IimiI lii-lli'r 
ilttcitic Io rhiii'k il ii\ crliiianl . . . ii'iir.' 
'riicti. iiivi'>lif;:ili' llu- |iii.--.iliHities of if- 
loLiliiitc .'tloiiii the (i)li-;i|iiMkr ami Otiiii! 

Till' iiTrilitry scrti-il li\ (jenrjie Wiinh- 
iii|:toii\ KuilriiMil i» rii'li in naliinil ri-- 
xiuri'f s~uii(I I'Insr to your iiiiijor iiiarkt>t.->. 
MtTP, powiT ;iml fiii'l vn>i<~ are low — 
Vtiifririiii-liorii l.ilior jIjiiiiiIuiK. Ami. in 
.iilililiiiii. il Iinavt^ till- liiii-^l fti'i):lit luul 
jM~:.t'ii(;iT stTvirc in llic wiirlil, 

(>i'iir(>t> I), Miiffi-ll. Oif-api'akir iinil Ohio 
IniiuMrtiil f ^imini'M'nniT. uill In- rIiuI In 
lifl[> you xhifl yiiuc tituiii. V<t(1rt>^s your 
ri'i|lii-t Io Iiiiii III liuiitiii|:loii, Wi>>l Va. 
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with diabt-us or heart disease in- 
capacitated for manual labor. Some 
Alabama relief authorities regard a 
famiiy a.s having an employable 
member a.s soon as a child reaches hi.s 
sixteenth birthday. 

Local coinmunitios by her report 
are makinfj every effort to prove a 
family "employable," thu.s throwing 
responsibility for their care on VVPA. 
In some cases il was found that relief 
authorities discriminate among ac- 
cepted applicants, basing decisions 
on considerations other than actual 
need. 

Thus it was found that in mak- 
ing mothers' allowances, the question 
of whether the mother is "de.servinj,'" 
or "decent" is often the first consid- 
eration — not her children's need. 

Thai figures on "unemployment" 
have cast a fearsome if fluctuating 
shadow acro.sH the path to recovery 
is a fact as familiar as it is formid- 
able. What part of the relief load is 
carried because of a genuine dearth 
of jobs, what part because of dis- 
qualifying disability, is stil! a na- 
tional mystery to which indivi^lual 
interpretations of joblessness add 
their own lively accents of bewilder- 
ment. 

Giving the bushel the air 

NO LONGER need a jittery nation 
speculate on when and where the 
lightnings of inflation will strike. 
The bushel is the latest casualty. At 
one oJTicial stroke the Secretary of 
Agriculture decreed thai there shall 
be three cubic feet of com to a bushel 
instead of two and one-half cubic feet 
as heretofore. 

What it means, of course: is that 
the total number of bushels of corn 
is reduced, with a consequent shrink- 
age of Uncle Sam's advances on the 
corn crop. 

Should the idea take hold in a 
really big way, its applications are 
boundless. There's Ihe acre. Instead 
of 43,560 square feet it could be offi- 
cially expanded to 50,000 square feet, 
say. 

By lliis device, the national corn 
acreage could be drastically pared 
without wounding any feelings. 

If change must stand on precedent, 
curtailment of the weight of gold per 
dollar should satisfy the sticklers. 
Under the new dispensations in- 
sistence that a yard include 36 inches 
amounts to reactionary quibbling. 
Only a rubber yardstick can measure 
Ihe lively variables of political ex- 
pediency. 

Competition in giving 

HOW one dealer's innovation became 
a competitor's necessity is traced by 
E. C. Parker, secretary of the Patten 
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Bliiin Lumber Company, Loa Angeles, 
in ail fxploration of the coats of do- 
ing biiainesa. Bj' liis report : 

Denleis ainl Ihfir sulpsmrii. in thoii 
liosii'c to tin sioniPthinjr Ihp of her fclkiw 
tliiln't di> anil obtain a traile H<lvantii.ffi>. 
bpfian tnking off the coni ractor's sash 
nnti iKioi' list and ttien even tnkiriK <>1T 
his lumber ll^'t a (jijifticp llial whs iin- 
hrni d of and frowned iipim In I hp good 
old (layy. Then Ihi' dfitli-rs mid the-li- 
salrsnn-n bpj^an lo ti'll the owner and 
cuntrat'tnr hnw nmrli pioltlpv the hotlsp 
would be with new "faiidangled" mould- 
ings and cisinRB. and the lumber deuler, 
to kee|] iibieast of eoni|ictition, soon 
made all these fancy mouhlinga and cas- 
ini»s without set-up charges. 

As each innovation beciime known, all 
ilealevs had to do likewise. No one hail 
any trade advantag'e and each one's cn^i 
of doing business was frradually creel- 
ing up. To gain a sales advantage, certain 
dealers bejian giving what we calli .i 
"hand spanked" finish — finish so smooDi 
that the carpenter does nothing but nail 
and fit It in the buildlnt; Then soon afii-f 
this fidlowed the "whot gun delivery si'r- 
vice" which has added so tnateiially to 
imr expenses. 

Then about 1928-1929 the "free finan- 
cing service" followed, when the ownei- 
wouldn't buy of a lumber «imj>any un- 
less your salesman had arranged the 
tinancing of his buildinp; for him, unless 
you had afjreed to wait until the last loan 
payment for your money, had agreed to 
forego filing a lien i usually worthlessi 
or had agreed to take your account out 
in second and third trust deeds, or had 
agreed to wait until he sold his building. 

Like the free second cup of coffee 
which began as a thoughtful gesture 
of a restaurant man's good will, 
services offered to customers gratis 
have a way of working around to the 
cost sheets. What passes for distinc- 
tive generosity may weigh in the bal- 
ance as ruinous profligacy. Gifts, sayS 
the proverb, can break a rock. 

An issue in plane terms 

How the application of public policy 
can accent obvious economic dis- 
parities is currently illustrated by the 
case of the Sensenich Brothers, oper- 
ators of a woodworking plant in the 
celebrated pretzel town of Lititz, Pa. 

From the production of wooden air 
screws foi' ice boats, sleds, and the 
like in a barn, the brothers worked 
up to the manufacture of airplane 
propellers. Their wares sold well. One 
company alone bought 300 propellers 
last year of a value of $6,000, The 
Bureau of Air Commerce gave "ap- 
proved type" certificates. 

Most of the firm's products are de- 
signed for planes in the middle price 
group. Equipped with wooden pro- 
pellers, as they are, planes of this 
class do not readily suggest fighting 
machines. That the question of classi- 
fication is more real than academic is 
revealed by report that the firm is 
now required to pay a $500 license fee 
as manufacturers of "implements of 
war." 

If the little Lititz firm is required 
to pay as much for the privilege of 




IT'S £^iC^ THAN YOU THINK 

Y«u eiin't ufTurtl Uj wail iiiilil t^iiiiorrow — enrllei^s tomorrows — tt> protect 
your lionie, your person and your liiisiness agaiii»it tlie fonntant tlirt'ul 
uf'roNtly liazanl^i. lii vour coiniiiiinlH i.t :i IrairitMl man Ii> lielp you sltidy, 
riirlit uoK, lio^ loii t'nu lay oiil » program ol' ru!>u ally iiisiirauce and 
Wondiiig prot<>clioti tlial will »iiar<l von againiit lo^s. I'liat man is one 
of 6.^00 representatives ol'Standnrd <»f ttetroit ... a .S2 vear old organi- 
mliun with a lon^ e«itabli»4|jed reputatiitii dtr pronipl. etpiitahle pay- 
ment of elaiuini. Stantlurd proleclt^ over a niiiliou per!4<tn»~men and 
women, who decided il was wiMer lo act today to prevenl loss tomorrow. 

AmuiiiutUr lUBUrance • JVrn,.i,ul Ai-i-lrtrnt anil Sti^kllrpi* « liljrjii rn, iin,! fl„Jdu[t 4 Vbntr Ciniiil 
&rpflkA|;r « l.iHliHitj (nil ri^rnii) ■ Wvm-Iiiik'd'b Cun]|Mrtuji(LDU • ti,irUi, an<l Siir,.!^ Bi>nd« (aII Utrm*) 

STANDARD 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

DETROIT 




Til' |Vnn*ylt anU 
liAilrimil'a l^irsl 
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Till" tVnfjBt }i iiniji K^ilroiol's nrw rlri-rrir 
liigliway from Nfw York g>> l^ ii-liiiif;iiin 
<)|wiM anothrr fstirriii^; i-lia|ilrr in llir 
anniiln of lran!i[Nirluliiiii. Ili-mi>fi<r>* rail- 
rouil i-lrrlriliculiim wun [irinurily il>-v<i(r(l 
tu tlir im|irtivfinfnt of tcrmiiiul and miiin 
liiu- iiulnirljun wrvier, lo liinnri <j[iorii- 
tiiin.s. ami (lie )iuiiliti>; of lirai y frrit;ht 
liver tiU'i'i* motintuiii prailro, TtMltty it \tr- 
rompR the twv, oniiT of ruitnwl iiKMtiTn- 
i/.alii>n on miijur Iriiiik . . ri']>ri"4'nl!t 

u (Et'liiillf mU mice iii tlic rrimomicul 
rrailjii>'l ini'iit iif ruilri>ii<l fiirililli-x lo llir 
lU-maml!) of imxlfrn travel, 

III lliirt ailvanri", ft r»linplioiiw lias 
jiluyitl .1 iimjor role, ■'•iii-i-lcnl uilli a 
lifelonf; tradilioii of t-o-^ifHTuliun with tlir 
'IVun-'iiortalion liiiIiiFir\ . 

'1 tie W r»(iiij;fiiHiM- I Jtnrif ami Muiiu* 
fucltirini; (^mijimiy vhia rrurrit on thai 
traililimi. Iih fuuiiilrr iiivi-nti-il and 
liroiiglil 111 lirilliant fniillon thr W rsting- 
lioiinr Air Kraki*. Itivlir-r grcal achirvc* 
mi'iit wu« (lie Kiii'i-ff>»fid jiriimiilgiilioii uf 
tlie allernatin^ current KVnleni . . . ujMjtt 
wliicb is liased thr I'rnnKytvatiia*^ eyMem 
fur maiti iiiit- eteelr)(iratitin. 

To ihi* iiTpui jjrt>jeel, ^ i-dlinplujiise 
l>roiiglU the wealth of a hiitf-ccniury uf 
expiTienf'i' ami erij^iiiei^riiijx |ir*if5re*s* A 
et»ns|>iei]iniA rxuiii|*1e of 4'<-tiii^htJU»4r 
eiilrrjirise on c^ery front whirc elw- 
Iririty i^ lie]|iin^ lo Imild a new anil 
better erononiii- ci\ ili)!ution. Wi-.-ling- 
Iioum: Electric & Manufacturing Coin- 
jjanv, |-.a!il l'lll.^!iiirnh, I'cnnsylvariia. 
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doing business as companies witli an 
annual export volume in the millions, 
liability under this ruling would seem 
.to amount to a paradox of equality. 



Help for self-helpers 



I 

ahead? Yes, says George E. Deming, 
^ top vice president of the Philco Com- 
pany. Of the 10,000 men on the pay 
roll, possibly ten per cent are taking 
correspondence school courses; about 
350 foremen are whetting their abil- 
ity through courses prepared by Penn 
State college; more than a hundred 
men are attending evening classes at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The company is refunding each 
month a part of the money paid by 
^Bthe men for their correspondence 
courses. This refund is arranged so 
that only those men who have taken 
their studies seriously receive it. The 
names of employees receiving the re- 
fund are published in the company 
bulletin. This action keeps the com- 
pany's policy of "helping those who 
help themselves" before the men at 
. all times. 

Not the least significant conse- 
quence of this self-energizing educa- 
tion may be read from the fact that 
layoffs and discharges are relatively 
rare among the men who believe in 
providing their own oil for the lamp 
of knowledge. 



Hindsight on prophets 



^HCATO used to say that he wondered 
^^one soothsayer did not laugh when he 
met another. A more specific rating 
is provided by Dr. Eugene Pettee in 
his doctoral thesis submitted to Clii- 
cago University's economics depart- 
ment. After looking into 150 predic- 
tions of the commodity price level, 
1850 to 1930, he finds, in sum, that, 
though the business forecasters were 
hardy and bold, they were only about 
65 per cent right in long term pre- 
dictions, and only about 51 per cent 
right in short terra guesses. Says Dr. 
Pettee; 

Hp In comparing the records of the out- 
standinf; forecasting services, it was 
found that the forecasters typically fail- 
ed to foresee the turns six months in ad- 
vance, or else predicted the opposite 
from the actual trend. Some three 
months before the turns, the forecasters 
on the average were somewhat less in- 
accurate, and just before the turning 
points they were generally aUghtly help- 
ful. 

There ia no convincing evidence that 
long-term forecasting is improving, the 
forecasters during the seventies and 
eighties made the best record of all a.s 
judged by an average score of 73 p^r cent 
as compared, wivh 68 per cent in the 
1920-1930 period. 

As a general ruie, common-sense an- 
alyses stood the teKt of prediction better 
than empirical formulas; history pro- 



vided no very workable rules, although 
fundamentally and In a broad .sense It la, 
of coui'sie, the source of whatever judg- 
ment and ln.slghl we possess; nor did any 
theory of prices find glorious confirma- 
tion. Indeed, no single theory as Ui the 
true causes of the changes in the price 
level was applied at all consistently by 
any foreoH.siing service in connection 
wilh it;! .'short-range predictions. 

Bad as the record looks by Dr. 
Pettee's appraisal, it may be that the 
very hardihood he so factually de- 
cries is a mainspring of national con- 
fidence. 

A land without forecasters would 
be land without future. True prophets 
may rush in where the cautious fear 
to tread, yet there is plenty of histori- 
cal precedent for activating belief that 
it is a long corner that has no turning. 
The chief trouble with the prophet 
business is, of course, that there is no 
credit for saying "1 prophesied that, 
though I never told anybody." 

HeresY cit the source 

LAYMEN who have timidly ventured 
the opinion that government by so- 
ciologists is government by theorists 
have an outspoken partisan in Pro- 
fessor Sorokin, head of Harvard's 
sociology department. It seems there 
is considerable doctrinnaire clay in 
what so publicly passes for social 
"science." The professor has the 
floor: 

Sociologists, historians and the econ- 
omists down in Washington are all in 
the same boat. We have not reached the 
stage where we can apply the teachings 
of the social sciences without doing much 
damage. The main problem is to increase 
our knowK'dge, not to prescribe what we 
are not sure of in the manner of an all- 
wise physician. 

Our total knowledge of society at pres- 
ent is far from sufficient to give a "scien- 
tific prescription" as to what should be 
done in a given field to alleviate social, 
political and economic misfortune. Many 
theories now regarded as knowledge are 
only shots in the dark. We have no right 
to apply them on a large social scale or 
to urge othei's to do so. 

Rather than any sort of ruler who is a 
high-brow social scientist, I would rather 
have a man of plain common sense from 
the street. Not until the social scientist 
is sure that he has something pragmatic 
and helpful does he deserve his chance. 

To paraphrase, all of the people know 
more than any of the people. 

The Washington idea 

A correspondent, who evidently had 
been wrestling with a Federal ques- 
tionnaire or receiving a personal call 
from Washington, or both, writes: 

Whenever I think of Washington — and 
they won't let me forget it for long — I 
am reminded of the young wife who 
went shopping and loft hubby at home 
to look after their two-year-old. Early 
in the afternoon she called him on the 
phone. 

"Dearie," she said, "find out what Jlm- 
mie is doing and tell him he mustn't!" 



BenTing, gear, bearing, ^ear- 
Roll iilorig tinothcr year. 
fVhtIc yoti^re rollitig inerrUy, 
H^atcli your Tolling ivtirity — 
Friction gets you bit by bit. 
Rolling up big deficil! 

Apparently I he "wheels" of your machinery 
may be rolling along smoothly— or at least 
all tight, but ".ill right" ciflen turns out to 
be very expensive in the long roll! 

Lubrication has a lot to do with it. It may 
be over-lubrication, or the wrong grade of 
oil, or wrong methodii of application, or 
other things (hat slioot up costs through re- 
pairs and idle machine lime — and yet the 
correction of any of these can be very sim- 
ple! In most plants lubrication costs can be 
substantially reduced by the Standard Oil 
engineer. 

There's tlie case, for in- 
stance, in which 12,000 
per year was saved on 
petroleum solvents for one 
plant. "That'd pay my sal* 
aiy!" winked the plane 
superintendent. 

Again: Friction loss was 
reduced 2? h.p. . . . the 
additional dryers and 
equipment were easily 
taken care of by the old 
steam unit * . . and a Wis- 
consin Pajier Company 
ptaiscd the work done by 
one of our Lubrication 
Engineers. He had found loose bearings and 
other easily remedied faults on the machine. 






Then, there were the rT™rT™rrT 

five public scLiooL 
buitdlngs using a cyU 
inder oil which was get- 
ting hack into the boil- 
ers. It was evident to 
the Standard Oil engi- 
neer that the oil was 
too heavy for the separator to handle* Capi- 
tol Cylinder Oil did the tricL! 

( r.3|n I'^.iti, >ii.andjrd tJil Co. 

Write for the bootlrt* below wKu'H in re-it you, or 
fur any nihrr informjition d«ircd rPKATdinc petro- 
Iriim product*' Addrrsn Standard Oil Co* {Indiana}, 
VIO S. Michiejn Aw.. CMcago, IIL {1?2) 

METAL WORKING 



r~| *'Thr Lubrication 
^ Engin«rr-^H(5 Value 

to You*' 
POWER 

r-j "Die*el Cvlin*|rr 



I— 1 *Tubnfationiii Grind- 

— inj; Oprraliona'* 

1 — I "Lubrication in Gfjr 

— Cutting Operaiioni" 



STaiWDABD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 



CORRECT LUBRICATIOK 
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fu\i' and again an cxtt vMVf 
enthusiasm on the part a! a 
manulatiurcT in his advi-rtising is 
undi'r!>i jndablv and ahageiber 
human. 

Such flights of natural zeal come 
under thu gtniral head ui " I rade 
pufTcry." and are usually harmh'&s 
and popularly di<iCountL-d. 

But, if a tire -maker advertises a 
"bUiwoiit -prtfoJ tire" plainly and 
without ijualilitatton, he is, in view 
of current motoring hazards, tres- 
passing on grave and forbidden 
ground. 

For the stern and simple truth is — 
and J ou ought to know it for your 
own protection — that 
today /Acre is no siuh ihin j n 
as a blou 'ont- pronf tire! 

Look at the picture in this 
advertisement — it is an 
actual photo of one of tfie 
lire junkpiles outside our 
Akron factorie!>. 

In that pile is probably every 
kind of tire you can name, 
hundredsof them being the prod- 
ucts of the more popular tire-makers. 

Those tires were junked because they 
are no longer usable — made worth- 
Jess by punctures, prolonged wear, 
bursts and what-not. 

And in that pile you could hnd 
blown -out specimens of the produtt 



hi thh jtinkpili yoa toiild fuiJ Mou-H-out ^pnimtns of ibe Irrti 
of ait popular mttnttftcltirtrt 




A Look for the I'cllow vjlve ^ivni itnii 
h\uc cap 

B l.ifcGuards* lake a litile lonticr tu 
inflate because »ir putsies fcrdtiuallv 
from "inner tire" lo outer lube 
ihruuab ihis VENT HOLIi 

C Oorhij rwo.p!y"I!srNERTIRE"you 
ride- CO a ^ top wif li car unden nntrnt, 
vvt'ti choui^n C2>ia>; ;inJ i>utcr tube 



of every considerable (ire 
Hianufacturerin this country! 

We make tires, and we be- 
lieve mighty good ones— so 
outstandingly good that the 
world over more fieoph ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other 
kind. 

Our tires are as nearly "blowout- 
proof" as any — more so than many 
— but that simply means that 
strictly speaking they are not 
blowout-proof at all. 

They wear long and dependably, 
but the time comes when like any 
other tire they might let go, and 
recognizing this we developed 
after hundreds of experiments the 
only sure safeguard we know of 
against blowout dangers. 

This development is the now-famed 



LifeGuard* Tube, which, when a 
tire bursts, protects both car and 
passengers, by converting the 
sudden rush of escaping air into 
a slow leak. 

If there were such a thing as a 
tire that could be ht>nestly called 
"blowout- prtjof," obviously we 
wouldn't have spent thetnoneyand 
time to perfect this indispensable 
LifeGuard* Tube. 

But safe motoring demanded it, and, 
being costly to build, ic is likewise 
somewhat costly to buy— but its 
mission is not to save money but 
to save life. 



THE GREATEST 



Prrtideut 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY. INC.. AKRON. OHIO 

RUBBER 




MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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^ATe PRA^' for "recovery." Recover what? 
'I'he business activity we once had. What is this 
Imsiness activity? An exchan^^e of ;^o<i(ls. ser- 
vices anil hihor. I'rade, iti simple Anj^lo-Saxoii. 

Dictators may <Iirtati', rulers may regiment 
for parity's sake, politicians may exhort. I ml 
there remains to the irKlividnjil i>ne (jreat frec- 
<lon», the privtleffe t<) Iniy or not to Ituy. AJmjvc 
the bare necessities of a little food, a fagfjot 
fire, lies an imnn'nsi' domain of economic ac- 
tivities depending u[>oii voliuitary decision. 

When we speak of bilHoiis in luink clearances, 
inillittiis of carloadings, pig-iron production, 
kilowatt consumption, we realty speak of the 
sum total of two iiniividuals nuiking a trade. 

Every tra<le is a sjieeulation. The motive is 
to improve tin<'"s wcll-1 icing— to profit. Not 
necessarily a money [iroiit; it may l>e a social 
iniprovemeni, education, lahor-saving, tiiiu'- 
.saving, a c<inveni<'iice or luxury profit. 

What stimulates this individual U» exchange 
assets, to connnit his resources — savings — to 
the liaxards of the unknown future? Tlie s[)ecii- 
lative spirit, faith in liiniself, and belief that 
general coiiditiiuis wilt not be abtmrnud. 

If we really want this thing "recovery" we 
can have it, wlicii we are ready to face realitii's. 
The stage is s<'t. We have had hve ye;irs of 
hesitant buying, self-denial, jitters. This has 
eri'aleil a potent ia I fh'itiatid for good.-,, services 
and labor that wouhl require all mir man jwnver 
fully employed. We were never better e(pii|>|)cil 
to uieel this |)cnt-up demand. ('!ii)ital is avail- 
able. Makers of goods stand ready li> npen the 
tlu'ottle. Enterprise" is eager. 

Why, then, does the individual hesitate to 
lake tlie normal chances of tracle? ( 'ouseionslv' 
in .some cases, sulieouscioiisly in most, he fears 
the effect of artificial factors which nnt> wreck 
his ventures. 

He fears the exces.s!ive provernment spending. 
He has only to look out his window to see shock- 
ing and fantastic wasti's. He realizes tliat gov- 
ermucnl catniot i>f itself create a single lliin 



dime, that this .spending represents sacrificial 
savings, past, present or future. He knows that 
the money conies from a pool heretofore tapped 
ftn- uew ciderprises. imt unproductive overhead. 
I le is dazed at the thought that nearly 40 cents of 
each dollar earned goes into the maw of politics. 

He fears the vabu- of the money fie uses may 
lie changetl. He lu'sitales to connnit himself to 
pay or sell in the future. 

He fi-ars more i-vperimeuts in the field of 
trade by tlnwt' who.se knowledge of what mo- 
tivates trade is theoretical and i.)olitie. He would 
have a more ideal busitu'ss world — he conUl 
chart one if he could kid liim.self into i'liminating 
the human fact(»r. 

He fears jiolitical competition. He sees his 
(lovenuneut erigag<'d in 'i-jO kimls of business, 
is bewilderrd at its r\itldessness— and wonders. 

He fears adnn'nistrative law-making. Up to 
now he could read a law passed by ( 'otigress, 
understand it, and act accordingly. Today, the 
New Order sets up a Bureau or ( 'omiui.ssion or 
Authority whose regulations, sh)w)\- formulated, 
subject to [lartisan whim, carry [jeualtics of fine 
ami imprisonuieut. lit' is luystitied by the 
l(H),(KI(l such regulations now in force. 

These political obstructions stand in the way 
of Anu-rica's reassuniiug. as President Ha<lley, 
of Yale, once defined it, its speculative spirit. 
'J'he intelligent citi/.i-n instead is alariufd. He 
doubts if his politicid leaders really want to win 
"the war against depression." as adverti.sed; 
he wonders if the strat*'g\' is nnl to r<'organize the 
industrial fori-es, substituttug for its old leaders 
political aufl academic generals who have never 
known the rigorous training of a. West Point. 

Perhajjs we do not deserve a greater business 
activity. We do not face realilies. We do all 
we can to discourage; we do little to hearten 
those who, after all. sustain the pressure of prog- 
ress, those with the will and capar-itv' lo do. 





IHKAS ON rill M XKCII 

Thr grratr*! for«'v thai Amrriran !■ — ran mu"lrr 
In •ftrril rrrovery it the powrr of i<iru>. \ our hrain 
child of tfxlay can becooMi a tirclraa buainrM huiMrr 
tomorrow, if put into action by the Mimropraph — 
farncfl cvrnwhcrc aa the w-nrlil'ii iitan<lar«i iliiplif-ator of 
U'ttcrs form*, luilh'tins ma|Mi, rtc. |{iit in reality it in 
much more than that. More because the %ior«l Mime«>- 
^aph cnrt>nipaf>'M'« a grraf human »ervice, nation-%«i«ir an<l 
barkcii by an organi/eii < , i<ibility. a re!«fMm*ibility that 
ha» l»cen fifty yeara ••building, a trained and te«te«l reA|>on* 
ftibility. U hen you buy an A. B. Dick Company product yon 
know that you ha>e not only the original, the l»eM that mod* 
em mricnce can pro\ide. liut also a constant and dr^trndable 
•oarce of supply. Yours to command in our far-flung organixa- 
lion — men with idea? ready to marrh. Write A- B. Dirk f ^mpany, 
(Ihirago, or vour rla*-ified telephone directory for loral addreM, 
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4i SulinQli, Man Jlooldk at 
(^Oi^etnment 7inanceA 

By FRED H. CLAUSEN 

President, the Van Brunt Manufacturing Company 



Jt%NY person attempting to 
manage a business or run a 
household cannot expect to 
maintain his enterprise with 
recurring deficits year after 
year. How can the business of 
government operate on any 
different basis? 

The individual may estab- 
lish a line of credit based on 
past performance but that 
line fades and disappears af- 
ter a record of repeated short- 
ages is shown. When credit- 
ors and customers can detect 
no deep concern on the part 
of responsible management, 
then confidence gives way to 
uncertainty. 

When a government meets 
such a situation with new 
commitments and greater ex- 
penditures with no program 
of curtailment, a condition 
that most business men rec- 
ognize is right in front of us. 
It must be dealt with. 

The incompleteness of the 
President's budget for the 
next fiscal year confused the 
minds of many who would 
understand. The elimination 
of the processing taxes and 
payments under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act added 
more confusion. On top of 
these came the avalanche of 
prepayment of the veterans' 
bonus. All present evidence is 
to the effect that the outstanding 
characteristics of the next fiscal year 
will be 

1. The largest revenue, 

2. The largest expenditures, 




The 1937 deficit promises to be the largest 
ever incurred by any government not at war 



3. The largest deficit 
in the peace time history of the coun- 
try. 

Revenues for the fiscal year, 1937, 
are estimated in the executive budget 



to exceed $5,600,000,000. This 
is a larger amount than was 
collected in any of the years 
of prosperity prior to 1929 
when the national income 
greatly exceeded the present 
amount. Were expenditures 
kept to the level of 1929 and 
the estimated revenues for 
1937 realized, there would be, 
in the next fiscal year, a sur- 
plus of about $1,800,000,000; 
or, without the processing 
taxes, the surplus would be 
more than $1,200,000,000. 
With the elimination of both 
processing taxes and the esti- 
mated revenues accruing 
from recently enacted legisla- 
tion such as the Social Secur- 
ity Act, Guffey Coal Act and 
the Railroad Retirement Act, 
the surplus would be about 
$700,000,000. 

Record-breaking spendings 

ESTIMATED expenditures in 
the executive budget total 
approximately $6,700,000,- 
000. It is also officially an- 
nounced that an additional 
amount, which it is now re- 
ported will equal about $2,- 
000,000,000, will be asked for 
recovery and relief. The ex- 
penditures thus contemplat- 
ed would consequently total 
,$8,700,000,000, the largest 
volume of expenditures in American 
history, the World War period ex- 
cepted. This amount would exceed the 
expenditures of 1929, the year of 
maximum national income, by about 
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Esiimatrd government revenues for 1957 will 
exceed any collected in years oC prosperity 



S4,9(IO,(mO.OO(), or approximately 130 
per cent. 

The prepayment of the Veterans' 
bonus, with its extra gratuity of Sl,- 
500,000,000, will add another $2,000,- 
000,000 or more to expenditures. All 
of these factors cotnbined indicate a 
grand total of expenditures of nearly 
$11,000,000,000. To this staggering 
amount must be added the heavy ex- 
penditures of the states and their lo- 
cal subdivisions, now approaching 
$10,000,000,000. Those in authority 
should consider well whether the 
country can sustain such a volume of 
expenditures. 

When allowance is made both 
the extraordinarily heavy expen- 
ditures recommended by the Ad- 
ministration and for the other 
expenditures which now seem cer- 
tain or highly probable, but which 
are not included in the executive 
budget, the deficit for next year 
will exceed $5,000,000,000. This 
would be the largest deficit ever 
incurred by any government, our 
own or foreign, except in time of 
war. 

Our largest debt 

BASED on the incomplete fiscal 
estimates of the Executive, the 
national debt as of June 30, 1937, 
would total $31,300,000,000. When 
allowance is made for the othoi- 
indicated expenditures the debt 
at the close of the next fiscal year 
would exceed $35,000,000,000. This is 
a larger amount than has ever been 
officially contemplated and exceeds 
by nearly $4,000,000,000 the amount 
to which in 1934 it was officially stat- 
ed "the Government should seek to 
hold the total debt." 

The gross public debt of the United 
States (national, state and local) is 
now approximately $50,000,000,000. 
This about equals the present total 
national income. Provisions for inter- 
est and retirement require, it is esti- 



mated, about $2,800.- 
niio.OOfl annually, and 
absorb 2.") per cent or 
more of the total tax 
(•ollect ion.s of all gov- 
ernmental units. Not- 
withstanding these 
heavy debt charges, 
because of present de- 
ficit financing, no re- 
duction in the federal 
debt results. 

Notwithstanding 
the substantial in- 
creases in revenues 
and improved econom- 
ic conditions, there is 
no indication, either 
official or otherwise, 
when a balanced fed- 
era! budget may be ex- 
pected. The executive budget message 
contains no promise or prediction on 
(his point. Circumstances indicate, 
not an approach to a balanced budget, 
but an approach to greater disorder 
in government finances. 

The con.'itantly recurring deficits 
have not been financed by the safe 
and conservative method of drawing 
on the savings of the people. Approxi- 
mately five out of every six dollars of 
borrowings since June 30, 1930, have 
been financed by the Government sell- 
ing to banks its promises to pay and 
then checking on resulting deposits. 
This type of financing, while not pro- 
for ducing Ihe greate.st immediate effect 




To expense figures formally announced tnusl 
be added those for relief and the bonus 



on public psychology, is clearly infla- 
tionary. While this method of infla- 
tion differs from the i,ssuing of paper 
currency, the ultimate result of its 
continuance may not differ. 

At the conclusion of the next fiscal 
year there will have been, according 
to present outlook, seven consecutive 
years of heavy budgetary deficits. 

It must not be overlooked that eve- 
rj' nation which has permitted deficits 
in any way comparable for such peri- 
ods has found the greatest difficulty. 



if not the imposwibtlity. of escapir.^; 
the devastating consequences of un- 
controlled inflation. 

Since it appears that new and in- 
creased taxes may be proposed, it 
should be considered that under pres- 
ent circumstances direct t 
business at higher than exi>' 
may become to a great extent taxi-s 
on working men. Any taxes that re- 
sult in reducing wages or the number 
of men at work will be • rmful. 
The portion of curiwrii'. - that 

goes lo owners or creduitr.s or to 
higher satarj'-earners is comparative- 
ly small. By far the greater part 
of the money received by corporate 
enterprise is paid out in such a way as 
to reach the earners of wages and of 
low salaries. 

Taxes hit everybody 

THE Government today is industry's 
greatest competitor for the citizen's 
dollar. Unless expenditures are re- 
duced to a marked extent, a stable 
condition and order in the Govern- 
ment's finances cannot be obtained. 
Attempts to overcome the disorder 
through increa.Hing the tax burdens 
rather than by lowering the excessive 
expenditures must inevitably hit all 
the people. 

A federal fiscal program designed 
lo reduce immediately the deficit 
through reduced expenditures with a 
completely balanced budget at 3<ime 
definite date will give the 
confidence necessary to 
aggressive business prog- 
less. Tlie replacement of 
the dangers and uncer- 
tainties which attend 
heavily unbalanced bud- 
gets by the assurance ac- 
companying orderly fed- 
eral financing would 
stimulate long term busi- 
ness commitments such 
as the rt-newal of obso- 
lete equipment and mod- 
ernization and rehabili- 
tation on a scale typical 
of American business. 

Upon all classes of 
citizens rests the obliga- 
tion of relieving the Fed- 
eral Government of its 
excessive burden. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, following a policy it has pur- 
sued since the beginning of the de- 
pression, should at no time recom- 
mend new or increased federal ap- 
propriations. It should urge all busi- 
ness men and their organizations to 
.set an example for others by follow- 
ing the same policy; any presenta- 
tions favoring expenditures should be 
made only to executive agencies after 
appropriations have been made. 
(Continued on page 88J 



Wa^hln^ton and If out Su±lna±± 

By IRA E. BENNETT, for 25 years Editor, "The Washington Post" 



Dear Mac: I'm not surprised that you want to know 
how matters stand, after so much water has passed un- 
der the bridge. Everybody agrees that some happenings 
in the past month will have their effect on the great 
quadrennial showdown, but nobody knows just how much 
effect. 

Politics thrusts itself more and more into the eco- 
nomic situation. Few observers now pretend to separate 
economics from politics. It's not surprising that eco- 
nomic theory wobbles when its very existence depends 
upon the political outcome next fall. 

Setting aside political developments for a moment, it 
appears that popular uneasiness over government spend- 
ing and deficit making has impressed the Administra- 
tion. Several moves by the President seem to have been 
inspired by a desire to allay uneasiness over threatened 
increase of debt and taxation. Call this politics if you 
like, but most critics concede that the moves are in the 
right direction, no matter what the motive. 

Men in Congress tell me that anxious inquiries con- 
cerning threatened debt and tax increases have come 
from big and little people without regard to party. Tax- 
payers who see money spent on local projects that are 
not vitally needed seem to have concluded all at once 
that this unnecessary spending must be made up in taxes 
sooner or later — and they're worried. No partisanship in 
this. Taxes are nonpartisan. 



tion is the idea of slapping on a tax, either for the bonus 
or for farm subsidy. In the past month this question 
has given the Administration many a headache — and the 
problem is not yet solved. 



Farm 
Subsidies 



DON'T ask me why there is unanim- 
ity among politicians on the subject 
of subsidies to farmers. It's so, 
that's all. Even the fear of voter 
retaliation for added taxation gives 
way to the determination to finance the farmer from 
Washington. 

Everything was settled so long as the processing tax 
existed. Knockout of that tax has upset everything. 
New farm relief legislation — meaning cash subsidies to 
farmers — and how to raise this cash have been tough 
problems for both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

It seems that long-distance farm relief through the 
states aided by federal cash is too slow to meet the im- 
mediate political exigency. Some of the legislatures will 
not meet for another year or two. Besides, the political 
department of the Administration is accused of appeal- 
ing to the farm vote by means of a direct subsidy. If this 
is a crime, it is one in which the farm federations are 
eager accomplices. They have pounded the Administra- 
tion and Congress unmercifully, insisting upon an im- 
mediate substitute for AAA, regardless of constitutional 
doubts. 

Yet constitutional doubts have been potent in delay- 
ing farm legislation. One reason is that lawyers in Con- 
gress have deadly rivals at home who delight in pointing 
out how the lawmakers voted for laws that the Supreme 
Court held invalid. These lawmakers are up for reelec- 
tion — all House members and one-third of the Senate 
membership — and they are reluctant now to support 
doubtful legislation, even if they agree that it would be 
to their political advantage to appease the farm vote. 

Even more objectionable to lawmakers up for reelec- 



A Curb on 
Spending 



PRESIDENT Roosevelt's keen in- 
sight admonished him to take ac- 
count of public protests against 
"reckless spending." He directed 
the borrowing and lending agencies 
to refrain from using their authority to borrow further 
on government credit. He ordered the spending 
agencies to take in sail. How much can be lopped off from 
the present outgo for unemployment and relief is hard 
to estimate. But some savings can be made if the de- 
termination to do so is impressed upon the states. 

Men in Congress tell me that the President's hauling- 
in orders have done much to smooth the way for a farm- 
subsidy tax. The reduction of spending also makes it 
possible to finance the first year's bonus payments out of 
unspent balances. 

Another method of reducing expenditures was the 
President's action in bringing about repeal of the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act, the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act, 
and the Potato Control Act. These laws would have re- 
quired several millions for administration. They were 
slated for destruction in any event. Politicians say the 
President's action was based upon political expediency 
and not upon economy grounds — but the result is a sav- 
ing. Their idea is that Mr. Roosevelt foresaw that Gov- 
ernor Talmadge of Georgia would have a good talking- 
point if the Supreme Court sustained his attack upon 
the Bankhead Act, So, they say, the President forestalled 
Governor Talmadge by bringing about repeal before the 
Supreme Court could act. 

Incidentally, according to these political sharps, Mr. 
Roosevelt laid up a neat little pile of credit for observing 
the Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

WHETHER or not the sporadic 
More Federal moves by a small minority in Con- 
Powers? gress to extend federal power will 

develop into a formidable drive 
seems to depend upon the success 
or failure of laws already enacted, such as the Guffey 
Act, the Wagner Act, the Social Security Act, and others. 
If these laws are invalidated you may look for demands 
by farm and labor groups for a change in the Constitu- 
tion. Two leaders — John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, and Edward A, O'Neal, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation — have already announced their de- 
termination to press for enlarged federal powers. 

Lawyers in Congress tell me that the resolutions look- 
ing to curbing the Supreme Court will go into the waste- 
basket, for two reasons — first, public sentiment opposes 
interference with the courts; and second, Congress has 
no authority to curtail the judicial power. These lawyers 
cite this language in the Constitution: "The judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one Su- 
preme Court," etc. They say that Congress can change 
the number of judges and define the jurisdiction of in- 
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ferior courts, but cannot take away the judicial power 
vested in the courts. Their conclusion is that the legisla- 
tive and executive power of the United States cannot bf 
extended by any act of Congress that seems to whittle 
down the judicial power; that only an amendment to the 
Constitution can change the balance of powers. 

One shrewd lawyer said, "Don't forget that a law of 
Congress aimed at curtailing the judicial power would 
go to the Supreme Court for review, like any other law. 
You can imagine whether it would be held constitutional 
or not." 



Politics 



POLITICIANS have been busy 
analyzing the situation resulting 
from Al Smith's revelation of the 
deep split in Democratic ranks. While opinions differ as 
to the extent of damage wrought hy Al's attack upon 
the New Deal, there is agreement that his speech reveals 
a dangerous cleavage. Much curiosity over the probable 
course of Tammany Hall, which may d- termine whether 
New York State shall remain in the Roosevelt column 
or walk out of it. 

President Roosevelt's recent fiscal moves are inter- 
preted a.<! counter-moves to take away the aamaging ef- 
fects of Al Smith's attack. Another stroke by the Presi- 
dent is his forthcoming political swing through the 
South, to Arkansas and Texas, and possibly to Louisiana. 

The remarkable action of the United Mine Workers 
in acclaiming Mr. Roosevelt and chipping in ftnancially 
to forward his campaign has raised the question whether 
Mr. Roosevelt would not rather have his labor friends 
refrain from putting him in the attitude of being a "labor 
candidate." Some observers suggest that organized labor 
does its cause more harm than good when it tries to con- 
solidate in politics. You'll notice that the American Fed- 
eration avoids any action resembling an attempt to 
create a labor party. 

Senator Borah's forthright candidacy insures lively 
developments in the G, 0, P. He stays out of New York 
and Pennsylvania, but seeks a showdown in Ohio. Poli- 
ticians suggest that Governor Landon faces a squeeze 
play, in which he must decide soon to join the scramble 
for delegates or run the risk of making a poor showing 
in the convention. 
One tine of political reasoning is this: 
The Democratic party is seriously split, but Roosevelt 
still commands it and will be renominated. The G. 0. P. 
may undergo painful contortions in finding a nominee 
and a platform', but the party is not split. If it should 
succeed in placing a compromise candidate on a platform 
acceptable to country-wide sentiment against the New 
Deal, many politicians seem to think the campaign of 
1936 will give voters a chance to register the nation's 
will with finality on the question of extending or limit- 
ing federal power over business, manufacturing and 
agriculture. 



The Crisis 
in Labor 



ORGANIZED labor has reached a 
crisis. The industrial union element 
has not actually seceded from the 
American Federation, but is on the 
way out. Both wings would be weak- 
ened if the quarrel sliould result in setting up two 
national labor organi2ations. No compromise is in sight. 
By committing itself to an individual candidate for the 
193G election, the United Mine Workers has widened the 
breach with the Federation, 

No need to comment upon the personal .side of labor's 
controversies. If both William CJreen and John L. Lewis 
were eliminated the fight would go on, according to par- 
tisans of both sides. 

Labor Department conciliators are worried over the 
shipping .situation, particularly on the Pacific Coast. 



Harry Bridges, alien organizer of the Maritime Federa- 
tion, seems to have gained a powerful position in which 
he can dictate war or peace between ship operators on 
the one side and sailors, longshoremen, radio operators 
and other groups on the other .side. Shipowners say 
Bridges is a Communi-st whose real aim is industrial 
war and not improvement in labor conditions. 

Consolidation of waterfront unions into one federation 
under Bridges' direction is taken a.s a preliminary to 
determined strikes along the Pacific Coast and the Gulf, 
gradually extending to Atlantic Coast ports. Harr>' 
Schmidt, head of the longshoremen and a lieutenant of 
Bridges, is reported to have said if the Government 
should interfere with the "peace plans" of the Maritime 
Federation there will he civil war on the waterfront and 
aboard ships. He is quoted as follows: "In San Francisco 
more than 1,000 men are now on strike, ready to help 
the marine workers in whatever may develop. So let the 
Government send in their G-men and learn who the 
aliens are." 



The New 
Norris Bill 



WHILE utility people waited for 
the Supreme Court action on TVA, 
they discus.sed Senator Norris' bill 
lo create a Mississippi Valley Au- 
thority. This bill changes the TVA 
pattern slightly—authority to construct transmission 
"lines" has been changed to transmission "systems" 
(this is necessary because of the 2.000 mile width and 
1.500 mile depth of the Mississippi drainage) ; since wa- 
ter power is scarce in this section, MVA is authorized to 
build fuel generating plants in addition to hydro plants. 

Since MVA could not administer so vast an area as the 
Mississippi drainage without difliculty, the Senator cedes 
the whole Ohio River drainage to TVA. 

Should this bill become law, practically the whole 
United States would have public ownership authorities of 
one kind or another. 



TVA and 
Navigation 



ANOTHER interesting development 
in this line is TVA's recent interest 
in navigation. The goal is a nine- 
foot channel from the Ohio to Knox- 
ville, and nine new dams were need- 
ed to complete the project. They include the Wheeler 
dam, started some time ago. Pickwick Landing Dam, 
Gunterville and Chickanauga Dams, total cost $135,000.- 
000. Norris Dam. now nearly done, will cost S35,000,000. 
Four more dams costing $300,000,000 will complete the 
project. 

Some critics see this navigation project as a bit of 
strategy. TVA's right to improve navigation isn't chal- 
lenged. If the navigation project happens to necessitate 
dams where power can be created, is that TVA's fault? 



Convention 
Fireworks 



SEVERAL weeks ago it appeared 
that managers of the Democratic 
national convention at Philadelphia 
might find difficulty in stretching 
out the proceedings, seeing that 
nominating and platform plana would be cut and dried. 
Not so much worry on that score nowl 

With nobody managing the Cleveland convention of 
the G. 0. P., "anything may happen." 

Don't abandon your plans to attend the conventions— 
you may have the time of your life. 



THE SEC has promulgated rules 
concerning activities of persons em- 
ployed to represent holding com- 
panies and their subsidiaries before 
Congress, the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the Security Exchange Commission. Such 



New SEC 
Rules 
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persons must file a statement with the SEC "within ten 
days after the close of the month in which they present, 
advocate or oppose any matter affecting any registered 
holding company or subsidiary." The Commission points 
out that this section of the Act and its regulations "im- 
pose no limitations." They merely make the recording of 
activities with the Commission necessary. Whether a re- 
quirement that all of one's activities be put down in black 
and white and recorded witti a government agency is in 
fact a restriction is another matter. 



Watch the 
Robinson Bill 



OUT of the muddle of bills to regu- 
late trade and commerce, to make 
new NRA's to control wages and 
prices, one stands out for the mo- 
ment, and that's the Robinson ver- 
sion of the Patman Bill. The Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary reported it out early in February. Nominally 
it amends the Clayton Act. Part of its title explains its 
purpose: "Making it unlawful to discriminate in price 
or terms of sale between purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality." Too long to go into detail, but 
you and your business friends would do well to ask your 
trade associations about it. 



Social 
Security 



GENERAL opinion that the Social 
Security Act must be revamped is 
reflected by the decision of the di- 
rectors of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at a recent meet- 
ing. The Chamber does not oppose social security legis- 
lation, but points out that the financial sel-up of the pres- 
ent act is impractical if not unworkable. Social workers 
agree with industrial and labor spokesmen that the 
law should be revised. 

MAJOR BERRY, industrial co- 
InduStrial ordinator extraordinary, pegs away 

Coordination P^B,n to bring about coopera- 

tion between industry-management 
and labor. His efforts meet new 
handicaps because of the AFL-UMW split. Seven com- 
mittees began deliberations February 10 to work out 
reports to be submitted to the Council for Industrial 
Progress. Ambitious tackling of such vexed subjects as 
national industrial policy, government competition with 
business, maximum work week, fair trade practices, 
antitrust laws. etc. Conditions forbid hope of substantial 
progress through Major Berry's council which, after all, 
does not fully represent either industry or labor. 



RFC as a 
Taxpayer 



MUCH to his surprise, Chairman 
Jesse Jones of RFC learned from 
the Supreme Court that his concern 
was liable for taxes to states, as a 
holder of preferred stock of banks. 
He thought RFC was immune, as "an instrumentality of 
government," but the Court holds that Uncle Sam is sim- 
ply a citizen when he invests in bank stock. 

The RFC tax bill may run up pretty high, seeing that 
its preferred stock investment is more than SSOO.OOO.OflO. 
But it can stand the gaff. It borrows money cheaply and 
lacks on enough interest to make a profit. Even after 
payment of taxes, RFC should be able to wind up without 
having cost taxpayers a cent. 



Uncle Sam. 
Landlord 



JESSE JONES manages to recoup 
on practically all money loaned. 
Senator Wagner may not be so for- 
tunate in his plan to have Uncle 
Sam guarantee home mortgages up 
to 90 per cent of the valuation. Wagner predicts early 
passage of his bill to distribute federal money to local 



agencies, which in turn would lend on mortgafe to small 
would-be home owners. The Government would then in- 
sure the mortgages, making them theoretically a safe in- 
vestment. Sounds good, but sluggish movement of gov- 
ernment-insured home mortgages on SO per cent valua- 
tion gives warning of possible failure of the scheme. In- 
vestors seem to shy away from New Deal agencies, even 
with "government guarantee." 



A Gufiey 
Oil Bill? 



OIL men frankly admit their fear 
of drastic federal control. As one 
way of counteracting full control, 
Representative Disney of Oklahoma 
offers a bill increasing the excise 
tax on imported petroleum and its products, removing 
the exemption of tax on supplies for vessels, and limiting 
total imports of oil. 

This bill suits coal operators, who point to competition 
from petroleum as one of the "evils" that must be 
remedied. If no action is taken to shut out foreign oil, the 
Guffeyites plan to put through a control law for petro- 
leum — and perhaps natural gas — similar to the Guffey 
Coal Act. Federal Trade Commission reports favor fed- 
eral control of natural gas. National Resources Board 
recommends control of all natural resources. 



Railroad 
Outlook 



RAILROADS made remarkable in- 
creases of earned net operating in- 
come during the last four months 
of 1935 — more than they made in 
the preceding eight months. Pros- 
pects for increased spending for equipment and more 
workers are good. Railroads are far behind in their buy- 
ing of new freight and passenger cars, locomotives, and 
rails. Better buying will help many industries. Offsetting 
these prospects is the increase of taxation, including pen- 
sions if the rail pension act should be held valid. 

Railroad mileage has been cut down to 242,000. At the 
peak it was 254,000. Eighty-nine companies, operating 
72,225 miles, are in receivership. RFC is bolstering up 
many companies. It is lending at four per cent. Better 
earnings lately give the first real encouragement to rail- 
roads since 1930, 



General 
Legislation 



MARKED reluctance to enact gen- 
eral legislation at this session. 
Members fear voters' opposition to 
any new measures, however desir- 
able they may be. Administration 
seems disposed to "let well enough alone" in view of the 
oncoming campaign. It's true that various New Deal 
agencies are cooking up fresh schemes for control of 
this and that, but broadly speaking you can conclude 
that the menu for American consumption in 1936 has 
been made up. 



Don't Be 
Discouraged 



DON'T be disturbed by reports that 
January business was bad. So it was 
if you compare it with December, 
'35. Weather helped to increase the 
inevitable drop from the holiday 
month. February, when the final figures are added up, is 
likely to make a pretty good showing. Compare with 
'32 and we're in great shape. Compare with '31 and we're 
at least as well off. Most important thing is the lessen- 
ing of unemployment. The United States Chamber— and 
they're a cautious authority — says: "By last September 
there had been reemployment in private enterprise of at 
least 5,000,000. In January this figure had risen by an- 
other half million." 

Notice that agricultural prices showed little if any 
drop after the AAA decision. One reason is that the sur- 
pluses are pretty well used up. So you will be hearing 
more of the "ever-normal granary" idea. 




lot onr at thr (lovrrnmrnt » projrct* 

Artitti drawing of a portion of thr Oulh- 
waitc lioiitinK projrct. Thr arra will Kavr 
a rccrrafion and social rrntrr 



Thr West Sidr dr%'clopmrnt lir» on a hill- 
sidr ovrrlooking thr harbor. LandMrapinf; 
has an important placr in thr arrangrtnrnt 
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By FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 




A STUDY of three government hous- 
ing projects, undertaken with the sole 
aim of finding out what the taxpaY^rs 
are getting for the money the Govern- 
ment is using in this activity 



Commitments for $130,888,000 of public funds for 

slum clearance and low cost housing projects have been 
made so far, according to recent bulletins of the Public 
Works Administration, and with the last commitments 
which go to make up this total it was announced that 
there would be no more in the present program. 

That seems to fix the size of the Government's stake 
in this particular form of activity. It is pertinent, there- 
fore, to attempt an analysis of the effort, in the hope of 
reaching some conclusion as to what the taxpayers are 
buying for this sum. 

Broadly speaking, the liberal public spending of the 
past few years has. been aimed at one of three principal 
objectives — to provide employment, energize business 
or improve social conditions. Obviously the interesting 
question about slum clearance or low cost housing, 
whichever it may ue called, is which of these objectives 
is the goal. We are entitled to know, too, how much 
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chance there is that the objective will be reached and 
what the situation will be if it is not. 

Offhand almost anyone would say that tiie principal 
objective of slum clearance would be social betterment. 
We must recognize, however, that slum clearance, to 
accomplish that goal of social betterment, must actually 
provide better habitation for the same income group 
which lived in the eradicated slum. A housing project 
which scatters the former inhabitants of a slum and re- 
places their former dwellings with housing for a higher 
income group is not slum clearance at all. It does not 
eradicate a slum, it merely moves it to some other place. 

Accurate analysis needed 

ACCURATE and honest analysis of these slum clearance 
projects, therefore, requires that all the factors be con- 
sidered. We must see what sort of buildings were razed, 
what sort of people lived in them and how they lived, 
what rents they paid, what conveniences they got along 
with — or without — and then see what sort of accommo- 
dations are being provided for them and at what coat. 
We must know all these things if we are to form any ac- 
curate judgment as to whether the new projects are go- 
ing to accomplish their commendable objective and be 
something we can all lake pride in, or whether they are 
going to be a terrible headache. 

Three projects which are well advanced in Cleveland 
offer the most favorable opportunity for study. Here the 
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inform;ilion conccrn^^^^Krevious status of the prop- 
erties and the people SM^^ is available. This is due lo 
the excellent work of Real Properly Inventory of Metro- 
politan Cleveland, an organization of which Raymond 
T. Cragin is chairman and Howard Whipple Green di- 
rector. When the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion in 1934 finished its real properlj' inventory in 64 
cities and prepared to store the data away because there 
was no more money to spend on it, the Cleveland organ- 
ization asked for and obtained the cards for the Cleve- 
land district and employed local relief workers to assem- 
ble the data by census districts. 

As a result, in Cleveland, as in no other city where the 
inventory was taken, accurate and detailed information 
is available about living conditions in each census tract 
of comparatively few square blocks. Reliable compari- 
sons can be made, 

Cleveland has been called the laboratory of the low 
cost housing movement. The designation is good at least 
in the sense that it is the one city where low coat housing 
projects can be \nil in the test tube of comparison and 
their formula written down 
without guess work. An- 
alysis of the three Cleve- 
land projects would doubt- 
less apply with reasonable 
accuracy to the whole hous- 
ing program, beeau.se the 
projects represent not much 
less than ten per cent of the 
whole sura being spent. 

Oldest, best known and 
farthest advanced of the 
three is known as Cedar- 
Central, from its principal 
boundary streets. It hap- 
pens that the census tract 
in which the project is lo- 
cated extends three blocks 
north of the project to 
Euclid avenue. Residence 
units are comparatively 
few in that part of the tract 
north of the housing proj- 
ect, but what there are 
would be of somewhat high- 
er type than those in the 
area which was cleared for 
the new housing. 




Elements of a slum 

BEARING that in mind, let 
us see what sort of a dis- 
trict it was: 

Of 432 family units in the 
whole tract, 29 were re- 
ported to be in good condi- 
tion; 169 needed minor 
repairs, 149 needed major 
repairs and 85 were pro- 
nounced unfit for human 
occupancy. Thirty-live of 
these family units had no 
indoor toilet facilities, 139 
had neither tub nor shower 
bath, 63 had no gas or elec- 
tric light, 114 had no gas 
for cooking and 338, or 
more than 75 per cent, had 
to depend on stoves for 
heat. 

Inasmuch as these figures 



Comptroller General McCarl 

SINCE Mr. Van Fleet's article was written. 
Comptroller General McCarl has ruled that the 
entire cost of slum -clearance projects must be 
taken into account in fixing rents — not just the 
loans, exclusive of the 30 and 45 per cent grants 
niade by PWA. 

At the time it was stated that PWA had 
figured its scale of rents on ten projects launched 
under the 1933 program on the basis of cost, 
exclusive of the federal grants. PWA officials 
pointed out that, under the Comptroller's ruling, 
rents would have to be increased 30 per cent 
over previously planned figures. 

PWA Administrator Harold L. Ickes implied 
that new legislation would be sought so that 
scheduled low rentals might be charged. 
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are for the whole census tract and admittedly the worst 
part of it wa.H taken for the housing project il will prob- 
ably be conceded offhand that a real stum existed. Even 
then, 57 families had one automobile each and three had 
two cars. 

Apartment rentals are a good index to what people 
paid lu live in that sort of a neighborhood. They would 
undoubtedly represent the highest rents paid. Of the 66 
rental apartments in the whole census tract, ten were of 
three rooms, 16 of four rooms and 24 of five rooms. These 
three sizes, which are the three making practically all 
of the new project, accounted for 50 out of the 66 apart- 
ments in the tract. 

Paid low rents per room 

IN THIS group, 15 rented for less than $3 per month per 
room ; ten for from $3 to $3.99 ; eight for from $4 to $4,99 
and six fur from $5 to 55.99 per month per room. The 
balance, partly apartments closer to Euclid avenue, 
either brought' more than $6 or the rents were unreport- 
ed. Exactly half of all the 
rental apartments in the 
district brought less than $5 
I)er month per room. The 
houses, whose condition is 
indicated by figures given 
previously, cannot have 
brought more and probably 
brought less. 

These figures draw a fair- 
ly good picture of the 
economic status of the 
families, largely Negro, 
who were moved out to 
make way for the new proj- 
ect. They were paying a 
possible average of $5 per 
room per month to live in 
ramshackle buildings, heat- 
ed with stoves for which 
much of the fuel was picked 
up wherever it could be 
found and going without 
practically every necessity 
for decent living. What is 
being provided for them ? 

This particular develop- 
ment, whose buildings are 
now rising above ground, 
will include 654 family 
units, 2,312 rooms in all, 
divided into eight two-room 
apartments, 354 of three 
rooms, 226 of four rooms 
and 66 of five rooms. There 
will be 19 residence build- 
ings of concrete and brick 
in the group, averaging 
about 35 families to the 
building. There will also be 
two store buildings hous- 
ing nine stores and two gar- 
age buildings containing 80 
private garages. 

Every apartment will 
have steam heat and elec- 
tric lights, gas for cooking, 
hot water, garbage incin- 
erators, separate unit re- 
frigeration to be used ( and 
paid for) at the option of 
^Cortfinued on page 10) 



By RONALD P. FOXCROFT 




CHARktS DUhM 



There whirled into the office one stenographer -bookkeeper, 
with fur coat, gay scarf, red nails and too much lipstick 



The smith family sat down to 
breakfast together at 7:15, John 
Smith served the bacon and eggs, 
Anna Smith poured the coffee and 
cocoa. Bob Smith tackled his grape- 
fruit in methodical silence. He would 
seldom say a word in the morning 
until his hunger was half satisfied. 
Claribel Smith chattered and giggled 
between mouthfuls of toast. Anna 
had always rebelled at her own pro- 
saic name; and when her daughter 
was born she insisted on giving her a 
name out of a book. 

"Mother, we had more fun at 
Irene's party last night!" Most of 
Claribel's conversation was a series 
of exclamations. "Irene had a new 
dress. Red ! Can you feature red on 
Irene? And she looked perfectly 
ducky in it ! I was never so surprised ! 
And the refreshments she served 
were perfectly ducky! And Irene's 
mother is- " 

Claribel paused for a swallow of 
cocoa. 

"Perfectly ducky," olTered John 



Smith, his face entirely sober. 

Claribel, seeing the twinkle in 
his eye, made a little face at her 
father. 

"Well, she is I She's an absolute 
peach ! Know what she did last night ? 
She put on a dress she used to wear 
twenty years ago! And was it fun- 
ny? We girls all just shrieked 1" 

"So that's what I heard," Bob re- 
marked. Irene's home was at the far 
end of town. Bob had spent the eve- 
ning studying in his room. 

Claribel looked at her brother in 
mock surprise. 

"Did you hear that, daddy? Bob 
almost made a joke!" 

Claribel, at 14, was slender, merry, 
and full of activity. Bob, four years 
older, was slow and methodical and 
dependable. He was left guard on Ihe 
high school football team; and his 
classmates had instinctively elected 
him treasurer all four years. These 
two would take numberless digs at 
each other, and then stand together 
against all comers. 



A MEMBER of the least known 
but most powerful "economic 
autocracy" in the world goes 
about his daily tasks. This isn't 
a dramatic story and there is 
nothing heroic about its lead- 
ing character — or is there? 



"How did you make out with those 
problems, son?" 

"Got all but one, finally. Believe I 
found the method of figuring that, but 
the answer doesn't come out right." 

"What was the question?" 

"How many pounds of water in a 
cylindrical tank six feet wide and 
eight feet high?" 

"Maybe the tank wasn't quite full," 
Claribel remarked. Her face was a 
model of innocence. 

Bob surveyed his sister for a min- 
ute. "Honest to goodness, mom, why 
did you ever bother to raise her?" 

"Save your figures?" John asked. 

Bob fished them out of his pocket 
and passed them to his father. John 
looked them through rapidly, then 
indicated a place with his finger. 

"Better check over that multipli- 
cation," 



Family respect 

BOB chewed a doughnut and checked 
his figures while the rest kept silent. 
Once he let out a grunt. He penciled 
in a correction or two, "That makes 
it. Thanks, dad." An outsider might 
not have heard the affection and re- 
spect behind his words. 

John got his hat, overcoat, and 
rubbers. Returning through the din- 
ing room, he bent over and kissed his 
wife's ear. "Eye, sweetheart. Bye, 
youngsters. See you all at supper," 

"Oh, daddy, aren't you going to be 
home for dinner?" 

"Not today, honey. Quarterly board 
meeting in the city." And John swung 
out the dining room door to the 
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enrage. Bob looltpd iip at his mother. 
"<;tJl t« copy a coujile nf these jimb- 
lems before Monday, and I may as 
well do it, while they're fresh in my 
mind. Macdonald's such a crank for 
'legibility and neatneas.' Excuse me, 
mother?" 

Bob clumped up the stairs, whi.sl- 
ling an Amherst stmg. 

Mother and daughter were left at 
the table. Anna sipped her coffee. 
Claribel toyed with a strip of bacon, 
apparently reflecting on something 
iinpnrtant. 

"Mother, how old is father?" 

"Forty-seven." 

"Then he must have been 25 when 
you got married." 
"Yes." 

"Did — did he look fhen the way he 
does now?" 

Anna tried to conceal her amuse- 
ment. "Not exactly. He had a lot more 
hair, and his waist line was quite a 
bit different." 

"I suppose so. He's like a lot of 
other falhera around here— those in 
our bunch, I mean. I don't think I 
could bear to have a bald-headed hus- 
band." 

Anna started. It was hard to real- 
ize that her little daughter was grow- 
ing up. "I used to feet the same 
way. And now see the terrible pickie 
I'm in !" 

Claribel squealed. "Terrible picktef 
Have you and daddy always been 
crazy about each other this way ? 
Because he is crazy about you." 

"I've never been inclined to ex- 
change him for any other hus- 
band I've seen in Dalton." 

"Um-m-m-m. Some girls do 
draw such terrible sticks! If — if 
you had it to do over again. 



mother, wotiTayou pi 



or 



out one 
someone 



that 
like 



Irioks like daddy, 
Clark Gable?" 

"I knew you had been going to the 
movies too much." 

"Well, would you?" 

"Gracious, how can I tell? Besides, 
how many girta would have the 
chance to marry a man with Clark 
Gable's looks?" 

A girl plans her future 

"THAT'S just the trouble!" This was 
a wail. 

"Goodness, here you are. talking 
as if you were grown upl" 

"I am, almost, I'll be 15 in two 
weeks, A woman has got to begin 
planning early, or she won't have 
anything but a bunch of sticks to pick 
from." 

"I do believe you're serious!" 

"Of course. I'm going to keep my 
eye on Bob's crowd— and not a Clark 
Gable in the bunch, darn it! And bye 
and bye I'll grab me the best one — 
even if he's sure to get bald and fat, 
like daddy. In about six years, I 
think." 

"Lamb, lamb!— You had better go 
tidy your room, since you've finished 
your breakfast!" 

"Yes, mother." And she was gone. 

Anna was between laughter and 
tears. This would be .something to 
tell .John when tliev went to bed. 




If you took away about 50 men such as the^e, the town 
would he a rudderless ship 
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In the meantime, John had backed 
his car out of the garage to start for 
his place of business and his daily 
battle with time. The family had two 
cars. In alternate years he bought a 
new one for his wife. After she had 
run it two seasons it became his car, 
and in the back seat and the tool box 
he accumulated a wonderful collec- 
tion of roofing samples, catalogues, 
calendars and assorted junk. 

At 7:50 he entered the oflice of his 
lumber yard and small woodworking 
plant. In a few minufes the wheels 
would begin to hum. Ten men would 
be at work, making window frames. 
His foreman, fifteen years older than 
John himself, came in. 
■■Mornin', Jim, All set?" 
"Uh, huh. No bad luck, and we can 
finish that order by Tuesday night. 
Day ahead of contract." 
"Good enough." 

"What'll be next on the docket ? 
That crating material for the Spencer 
Company?" 
"Yup." 

"We've got only two days' supply 
of logs in the yard for that." 

John nodded. "Lot more ready in 
the country, where I got these. Cut at 
the same time, I planned to hire a 
truck for It today." 

"Got nothing much to do this after- 
noon. I'll look the tools over, just in 
ease." 

"You don't need to. I'd planned to 
do that myself, early this afternoon." 



Some of the good-wtll jobs 

"YOU can't. Remember that funeral." 

"Oh, Lord. I'd forgotten it !— Well, 
if you'd just as soon look over the 
tools this afternoon " 

"Sure. And the undertaker phoned 
just before you came. They want you 
for bearer. I said you'd act; you 
always did." 

"Damn ! Well, of course Pretty 

late to ask that, seeing I don't re- 
member the man too well." 

"Old Grote and your father was 
friends, I knew; and he hadn't lived 
here for 25 years, about. Not many 
left they felt like calling on. The un- 
dertaker said he was asking you as a 
substitute for Sam Horton. Sam got 
a crick in his back last night." 

"Tough on Sam. Glad to take his 
place." He looked down at his clothes ; 
he had dressed in the morning to 
attend that board meeting, "I won't 
have to change. I can make it back 
in time." 

"Back?" 

"Got to go to the city for that 
board meeting." 

"That board picks out the damned- 
est times to meet!" 

"Ain't that the truth! But Satur- 
days accommodate the majority— 
especially that big-shot doctor who 
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lives at the otiier t-nd of Ihc stiite." 

"VVetl. we're all set for today." 

"Okay. I'll attend to Hiese letters, 
and get a truckmim to haul in those 
logs the middle of next week. Then 
I'll be on my way. See you Monday. 
Where in Hades is that girl? Late 
again? If she doesn't mend her ways, 
I'll paddle her." 

As the wheels in the mill began to 
hum, there whirled into the utlice one 
stenographer-bookkeeper, complete, 
with fur coat, gay scarf, red 
nails and cheeks, and too 
much lipstick. 

"Just made it!" Dorothy 
exclaimed. 

"Without your break- 
fast ?" 

"Coffee." 

"You can't work all 
morning on nothing but cof- 
fee." 

"Watch me." 

"Little idiot! Get your 
pencil." 

He dictated at top speed 
for 20 minutes. His yard 
man then stuck his head 
in the door to report, 
"Boss, we're getting low on 
shingles." 

John made a quick trip 
through the yard, taking 
a rough inventory of his 
stock of shingles witli a 
practiced eye. Back in his 
office he dictated an order 
for more. "Send that by 
wire, Dorothy, and keep a 
copy, and don't make any 
mistakes in it, or I'll wring 
your neck." And he was 
gone. 

In his car again he mentally re- 
viewed the truckers whom he might 
get to haul those logs in. Only three 
had trucks equipped for the work. 
George Herman had hauled the last 
batch, and the Dalton Trucking Com- 
pany the one before. Both were satis- 
factory. Then there was Morton 
Rowan, a young chap just now work- 
ing his head off to get his truck paid 
for. 

"Time I gave that young fellow a 
lift," John muttered to himself. He 
ran around to Rowan's, found him 
gone for the day, and left word for 
him to phone at supper time. 

From there John went to the post 
office. He opened his lock box, pocket- 
ed the first-class letters and threw 
the rest away without looking at 
them. At the meat market he ordered 
some bacon, and beef for a roast. It 
was then nine o'clock. He had an 
hour to get to his board meeting in 
the city, 30 miles away, the last three 
through traffic. 

As he drove a thousand matters 
drifted into and out of his mind. 

If he hirecJ Kowan to do that truck- 



ing, hp would have to niHlte sure that 
one load of at least wna delivered 
Tupsduy. . . . Neiii'ly ttine to have the 
adding machine and lypcwiltor in his 
office e|pani?d. . . . And Boh and Clarlbel 
should go in the next couple of weeka to 
get their teeth looked over. . . . When 
did he have the oil changed last In Anna's 
car? . . . He'd have another go at the 
Spencer Company, to see if he couldn't 
build the oratca for them, not just siupply 
the matejials cut to specifications; it 
would mean a day's work for four of hia 
men every month maybe six or aeven 
men. Just what was the amount of that 




What's in the packages?" Claribel asked, 
taking them. "Oranges in this one." 



note he would have to meet at the bank In 
two weeks? If that Franltlin Coiiduuc- 
tion Company hadn't ^one b.ankrupt just 
after they'd got in that car of window 
frames from him — darn 'em, anyway 1 — 
he could turn around a lot easier. The 
bank had been decent enough; asked for 
small monthly reductions. . . . He'd cut 
it down two-thirds in six months, and 
the bank wasn't worrying about it any 
longer. Did he have any little bills out- 
standing? He reviewed his position: a 
little at the s^ocery, and S30 at the 
garage, and maybe S20 at the meat 
market, and, come to think of it. the new 
glassea that Anna had ju.st been forced 
to get. . , . These trousers were gettinfj 
light around the waist: a man noticed 
it if he had to sit still long in a car. 



A layman on the board 

HE pulled into I he grounds of the 
State School for Deaf Mutes in plenty 
of time for his ten o'clock appoint- 
ment. 

He had inherited his position on 
that board, so to speak, from his 
uncle. He had tried to get out of it; 
but bis uncle had been one of the first 
board, and the governor had said that 
they wanted to keep some one in the 
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family connection bri the board. He 
had declared that he had never been 
in the institution, and didn't know 
anything about medicine or psychol- 
ogy or pedagogy. And the governor 
had blandly said that he ought not 
to decline the responsibility on that 
account. They had technicians of va- 
rious sorts on the faculty, and a 
group of specialists on the board; 
they needed in addition two or 
three people who could look after 
the condition of the phys- 
ical plant — lighting, venti- 
lation, heat, insurance. 

Two other men — Conway, 
vice president of an elec- 
trical supply house, and 
Tarrant, retired owner of a 
department store — were the 
other lay members of the 
board of seven. These three 
met at the institution an 
hour before each quarterly 
meeting and went through 
the building. 

At 11 the board began its 
meeting. Here John felt 
small and baffled. The tech- 
nical jargon of the doctors 
and teachers was still past 
his comprehension. He sat 
through nearly an hour of 
it. Toward the end of the 
meeting Tarrant reported 
for tJie building committee, 
and their recommendations 
were accepted without de- 
hate. 

The board meeting ad- 
journed at 12, and the mem- 
bers joined the faculty and 
its 150 pupils for dinner in 
the school dining room. 
John wondered why the housekeeper 
served mutton broth again ; they had 
had it last time. Some of the cliina 
was cracked ; and probably the board 
was being served on the best dishes. 
He must remember, next time, to 
have the committee look over the 
china carefully. 

At last it was over. At 1:15 he 
Iteaded for home. Thoughts of tliese 
unfortunates behind him trailed 
along with him, a."; always. 

Tough, to be so handicapped. The 
state waa doing all it ciimIiJ The faculty 
seemed to be genuini.'iy di'voted to its 
tasks. And John kept thinking, too— 
Did the teachers and board members 
ever consider it? — how many normal 
people, relatives, friends, and suhsequont 
employers and fellow employees would 
for years be put to nervous strains and 
awkward shifts in makinf? adjustments 
to these liandicapped boys and girls. 
John was convinced that people on the 
whole were of good will, and actually 
would try to make it possible for these 
children to lead somewhere near normal 
and happy and useful lives. He thought 
of Bob and Claribel. What If one of them 
had been so afflicted? A shiver ran up 
his back. 

At 2 :15 he drove up to the Upshaw 
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Funeral Home. From these carefully 
decorous rooms his father's old 
friend, Thomas Grole. was to be 
buried. John noted the other bearers; 
he had served with every one of them 
in a .similar eapaoity bffore. Some 
men, he thought wryly, are just the 
sort to be picked out aa bearers ; may- 
be because they were moderately 
foot-free, maybe just because they 
were too good-natured to decline to 
wa.ste their time. 

How lillle the average man like 
Grole meant in the scheme of 
thinjrs if there really was a Scheme 
of Things. 

How quickly a man is forgotten! 
That being so, wasn't a funeral a 
queer kind of farce ^ Would it make 
any difference, really, if these 50 at- 
tendants at this .service had firmly 
declined to have any part in it? 

And suppose they had wanted to 
bury Grotc in the metrofwlis where 
he had died, from the home of his 
aging son? Did Thomas Grotc have 
any intimates there whom the son 
might have called on to serve as 
bearers for his father ? 

John concluded that small towns 
were kinder in thia matter. Men would 
lay off from work to act as bearers 
who had only a passing actjuaintance 
with the deceased. Civilized thing to 
do. No man could know whether he 
would have six intimate friends at 
his own time to servo for him. 

The clergyman was pray- 
ing. John closed his eyes 

and ducked his head. 

The prayer wa.s over. 
With silent decorum the 
body of Thomas Grole was 
taken to the cemetery for 
the "earth to earth." The 
bearers were taken back to 
the funeral parlors. With 
small thanks from anybody, 
they dashed away to snatch 
up the skeins of their own 
lives. John grumbled to him- 
self, "City fellows are al- 
ways complaining about the 
rush of city life. If they can 
beat ray schedule for to- 
day " 

At 3:55 John reentered 



lier toward the man. Grole. too. must 
have been a member of the Ancient 
Order of Men Who Take the Jobs 
That Nobody Wants. 

"One term, I guess, was all." Jim 
went on. "Grote never had a hanker- 
ing for public office. Wasn't what 
you might call a leading citizen. Just 
a run-of-the-mine man. Well, we're 
all set for the next job of work. Any- 
thing more for tonight "'" 

"No. And thanks for looking it 
over. Everything go all right this 
morning?" 

"Smooth as silk, flood night." And 
Jim started home. His job was done 
and off his mind until Monday. Jim 
didn't have to fight time, except 
occasionally during regular working 
hours. 

Details and finance 

JOHN read and signed the letters 
Dorothy had left him. He read the 
letters he had been carrying in his 
iwcket since morning, and made some 
memoranda about them. He looked at 
hia check book. There was money 
enough for next Tuesday's pay roll, 
and the next one aLso, and for that 
order of .shingles, and the logs that 
would come in next week. If collec- 
tions kept up rea.sonably, he could 
reduce that note at the bank and keep 
up his current expenses. He began to 
think of past due accounts. There 
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An Englishman Looks at the New Deal 

By Sir Ernest Benn 

A MAN with a world wide reputation as a student 
lit f-ctmoniic and political activities appraises rtjcent 
f-xpprinienis in the United States in the litlht of re- 
auitu in his own countr>' where almost identical pana- 
ceas have been tried in the course of the past 25 years. 



his office. Jim had heard his 
car enter the yard. He came 
out of the shop, locked it, 
and walked into the office. 

"Back early." 

"Yup. Short and formal. 
Way such things ought to 
be." 

"Got to thinking about 
old Grote after you left. 
Just happened to remember 
he served a term once on 
the school board here. Must 
have been about the time 
you was a kid in first grade." 

Suddenly John felt kind- 



Write to Your Congressman 
By Paul T, Cherington 



THE weakest spot In our present system of Kovern- 
ment lies in the Insulation between the citizens and 
their representatives in ConRresa. Thia In.fulation con- 
verts what ought to be a democracy into something 
quite diJTerent. 



Can Your Business Afford Research? 
By Mark H. Wodlinger 

AN authority in the field suggests a method by which 
the .small concern as well as the large may Iteep 
abreast of new developments In its own line ami 
threats from unexpected rivals. 



were several, if he could collect 
them, he could knock that bank note 
into ancient historj*. So he got out his 
ledger, and from it made a list of 
names to whom he must write special 
letters Munilay. 

By that time it was five o'clock. He 
suddenly recalled that he had not had 
Anna's car serviccil. He drove home 
through a biting wind which had just 
arisen. He did not go into the house, 
but waved to his wife through the 
window. Leaving his own car, he took 
his wife's down to the service station. 

"Hi. Louis, tan you have a man 
wash my wife's car before supper? 
She may want it tomorrow." 

"Sure." Louis motioned to a man 
to go to work on it. "Won't take long. 
Want ici wait? Come into the office." 

I.,ouis was the sort of man who can 
keep his busine-ss moving without 
seeming to be in a hurry. The two 
friends sat down in a little back of- 
fice. Louis told a new version of the 
one about the fan dancer who lost 
her fan, and John told one about the 
two colored girls who discovered they 
were married to the same man. 

"Ain't it pretty near time you de- 
moted your wife's car and wished 
ytjur old rattletrap off on some un- 
sus|)t'Cting cuss, and let me sell you 
a new model for Anna?" 

"Save your breath till Spring." 
There was finality in John's tone, 
"Obstinate old devil, ain't you? 
Say, come to think. I've 
just bought a new air con- 
ditioning jigger to install in 
the repair shop back there. 
Guess I'll have to suspend 
it from some roof members. 
Have to put a sort uf plat- 
form up there for it, I guess. 
Got a man in your shop 
with brains enough to build 
it 

"Got a dozen. Let's have 
the over-all dimensions of 
your new plaything, and the 
weight, and we'll go take a 
look-see." 

Louis produced the cata- 
log from which John learn- 
ed the specifications of the 
air conditioning unit. Back 
in the shop he found the 
place where it should logi- 
cally be suspended. The roof 
members were strong 
enough to carry the weight 
without reinforcing. John 
•scribbled the pertinent fig- 
ures on the back of an old 
envelope. 

"Be a little trick, Louis, 
to get the darned thing up 
there. We'll take care of the 
whole job for you if you'd 
like us to. Cost you a few 
bucks." 
fConiintted on page S-P 
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By O. K. ARMSTRONG 
Member. Missouri House oi Representatives 



A RIGHT system of relief should 
begin with the duty of the indi- 
vidual to help his needy neighbor, 
with the community's task of tak- 
ing care of the neighborless, with 
the state's job of helping the com- 
munities and, in last resort only, 
with the Federal Government aid- 
ing the states. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, more than four years 
ago, declared that "needed relief 
should be provided through pri- 
vate contributions supplemented 
by state and local governments 
and without any federal appro- 
priation for such purpose." 

Last month it restated its posi- 
tion by answering in the affirma- 
tive this question: 

Should f-mergency expenditures 
necessary for the relief of the desti- 
tute unemployed be provided by and 
under the control of the slates of 
their reaidence, with reimbursable 
advanct'H from the federal Govern- 
ment only on application of those 
states or municipalities which are un- 
atile to obtain the needed funds for 
that purpose? 

"But," asks the skeptic, "are the 
states — and incidentally the com- 
munities—capable of so handling 
their affairs that they can take 
care of their own needy?" 

The states still function 

THE answer to that is not an un- 
qualified "yes." It is true, however, 
that, since the depression began, 
many stales have housecleaned their 
finances. 

Most, perhaps all, of the New Eng- 
land stales come into this category. 
Toward the South. Virginia and 
North Carolina, have straightened 
out their affairs. So, too. have Dela- 
ware. Indiana, Maryland. Wisconsin 
and L'tah. 

The list isn't complete. It leaves 
out two states that have cut their 
costs, and actually lowered their 
ta.xes. They are reighbors, Kansas 




NOBODY loves o comptroller, 
said Bruce Barton. History 
records no instance, he as- 
serted, of great masses of men 
and women laying down their 
lives for an auditor. Deserved 
as the cynicism well may be. 
what has been done to improve 
public finance in Kansas and 
Nebraska argues not only that 
the citizen is not indifferent to 
the cost of his government: but 
more, that he is actively re- 
sponsive to the practice of pub- 
lic economy at no sacrifice of 
quality or adequacy of admin- 
istration. — The Editor 



and Nebraska. They've tightened up 
their belts and balanced their bud- 
gets. 

And they haven't done it by hocus- 
pocus, amazing tricks of tax experts, 
banking, bookkeeping or even states- 
manship. 

You've heard a lot about Kansas 
and the sound condition of her bud- 
get and treasury. Sometimes the 
glowing accounts picture the accom- 
pti.shment as an eighth wonder of the 
world. To which Governor Alf M. 
Landim comments: 



"Nonsense, It can be done any- 
where. Provided, of course, state 
and local governments are willing 
to work out a complete and com- 
prehensive plan and then stick 
to it." 

We'll siurvey this plan in a mo- 
ment. 

A state can economize 

YOU may or may not have heard 
so much about Nebraska, But 
there she stands, brand-new capi- 
tol. Governor Robert L. Cochran 
and all, ready to show the world 
that governments wouldn't be so 
expensive if you cut out the non- 
essentials, concentrate on the 
necessary services, and treat pub- 
lic income and outgo as you would 
manage a private business. 

Kansas and Nebraska have 
reached virtually the same goal, 
by the same general firinciples, but 
by different specific methods. How 
they did it is worth while telling 
to citizens of other states wander- 
ing around in fogs of mounting 
deficits and spending sprees. 

You can take a pencil and a 
sheet of paper and put down the 
Kansas formula, under four main 
headings: 

1. A tax limitation law. 

2. "Cash basis" llnanclal policy for 
all local units of government. 

3. A compulsory budKel law. 

4. Uniform accounting and report- 
ing. 

"We can't claim credit for any- 
thing startiingly original in these 
enactments." says Governor Landon. 
"It is the combination of these laws, 
and the way we are trying to admin- 
ister them, that produces results." 

Governor Landon 's research ex- 
perl, F. H. Guild, emphasizes this 
I>oint. He says: 

No single one of these rules can brlnjc 
about reduction of expendituri-s and a 
balanced budget. Why. lake the tax 
limilaClon law. A lot of slates passed tax 
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limitation statutes and now are struf;- 
gllng under what have proved to be un- 
wise restrictions on pubiic Itieiime, 

Other states hovo tried what they 
thought were fooiproof budgtrt laws, and 
a few have clamped "cash-ln-hand" en- 
actments upon Iheir cltleH ami counties; 
but without the proper hookup they 
have run into more trouble than satis- 
faction. 

The only practical answer is a com- 
plete plan, and any state can have it that 
wants to balance its state and local bud- 
gets as badly as to spend everything in 
sight and morl(;iif;e llie futiirc un well. 



Not an automatic law 

LET'S examine this tax limitation 
law. The Kansas legislature of 1933 
passed the act which limit.s practical- 
ly all the apecitic levies which the lo- 
cal subdivisions can make and puts 
an aggregate limit on levies in 
raunicipaliiies. In most cases, the 
total of the specific levies is greater 
than the aggregate, leaving the dis- 
tribution to the local officials. 

For example, a city may be per- 
mitted to levy one mill for each of 15 
funds, yet the aggregate levy for all 
funds may be set at only ten mills. 

"This difTers from the 
straight 'horizontal' tax limi- 
tation that has pushed so 
many states into trouble," Mr. 
Guild points out. "Besides, we 
have what Governor Landon 
calls an 'expansion joint.' Any 
city, countj', district, or other 
unit needing more funds to op- 
erate may appear before the 
State Tax Commi.ssion whiu-lj 
has authority to permit in- 
crease of levies by 25 per cent 
in cases of emergency." 

That's one expansion joint. 
Here's another: 

If the local oflicials wish to 
make a larger k-vy than that 
set by statute, they can do so 
if three-fourths of the voters 
approve the increase at a reg- 
ular or special election. This 
increase cannot, however, ex- 
ceed 25 per cent of the original 
limitation. 

Under this adjustable tax 
limitation law, total taxes as- 
sessed for all purposes in 1935 
were only about two-thirds of 
the total assessed in 1929. 
What next? 

"Put them on a cash bas- 
is — " Governor Landon re- 
quested of his 1933 legislature, 
"Don't let them spend what 
don't havel" 

A big order. But carried out to 
the letter. The tax limitation law has 
kept rates down. The cash basis law 
has kept expenditures down. 

At the time this law was applied, 
there were in Kansas the usual float- 
ing debts and red-ink figure.H that in- 



flict cities, counties, townships, school 
districts and other local units of gov- 
ernment everj'wherc. Unpaid war- 
rants were floating about, testimony 
of exhausted fund.H. A total indebted- 
ness of §11,000,000 was represented 
by "sinking funds," and many such 
funds had sunk completely out of 
sight because the money had been 
used for other purposes. 

The law provided that, first of all, 
every debt had to be brought out into 
the open and listed. That had a sur- 
prisingly healthy effect upon the de- 
termination of Kansas citizens to 
pay them off and keep out of debt in 
the future. Next — the local unit could 
pay them ofif on a short-time basis or 
issue bonds to fund the whole debt. Of 
course most of the cities, counties 
and districts chose the latter course. 
They issued bonds running from two 
to 15 years. All these Kansas bonds 
are serial, with percentages matur- 
ing each year, and payments must be 
made out of income. No more borrow- 
ing to pay debts. No more sinking 
funds! Furthermore, it is unlawful 
for the governing body of any mu- 
nicipality or other unit to create any 




KANSAS and Nebraska have reached 
virtually the same goal, by the same 
general principles but by different spec- 
ific methods. They didn't do it by magic, 
bookkeeping or even statesmanship. 
The methods they used can be used 
anywhere if state and local govern* 
ments work out a plan and stick to it 



they 



indebtedness exceeding the amount 
of funds actually on hand for such 
purposes. 

The clerk and secretary of the gov- 
erning body are to keep a record of 
the amount of money in the treasury 
for that particular fund and a record 
of all contracts creating liability or 
indebtedness. These records are avail- 



able to the public and all persons can- 
Iracting with the municipality are 
bound to know the condition of the 
funds. 

The third step — also taken at the 
1933 session of the legislature — was 
enactment of a practical budget law, 
applj'ing to all subdivisions, except 
townships spending less than $250 a 
year. Officials r)r the units draw up a 
proposed budget. Then they announce 
public hearings on the budget and 
all may come who will, 

This public-hearing business is tre- 
mendously important in administer- 
ing the budget law. If you're in Kan- 
sas in the spring, you might join the 
string of cars heading for a school- 
house and listen in on a course in 
community education. You'll hear 
the budget reviewed and adopted. 
You'll see a group of determined cit- 
jzena - 

"Determined, at least, that some 
conditions which prevailed before 
budget days never return," remarks 
State Accountant A. R. Jones. "Why. 
we found one school district which 
had money enough laid away for 17 
years, and some of the board mem- 
bers themselves didn't know 
about it. We found all sorts 
of freak financial set-ups, in- 
cluding one in which a board 
member had built up an 'en- 
dowment fund' of §30.000, in- 
vested in bonds of a boom real 
estate company that had gone 
broke!" 

Budgets are public 



BUDGETS for all subdivi- 
sions except schools must be 
publicly reviewed by August 
1, and for both groups the 
amount finally approved can- 
not exceed that shown in the 
original notice of the budget 
hearings. 

Under the law. the budgets 
of municipalities must com- 
pare revenue and expenditures 
for the past year with those 
of the current year, and show 
what plans are made for in- 
come and oulfao the next year. 

It is obvious that the budget 
makers have to take into ac- 
count both the tax limitation 
law and the cash basis law. 
It all comes down to this sim- 
ple situation: 

"Cash balance plus income 
equals what we'll have to spend. How 
.shall we spend it?" 

Local governments cleaned house 
for a couple of years under those 
three laws, and in the 1935 session of 
the legislature the fourth^ — The Uni- 
form Accounting Act — was passed. 
After reviewing all methods of gov- 
ernmental accounting in cities and 
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counties in other states, ihe Kan- 
sas Legislative Council determined 
upon a plan. Again it's a good ex- 
ample of making a shoe fit a par- 
ticular foot. Mr. Jones explains it 
thus: 

We realized that a central agency 
could not ait in Topetta and audit the 
rpcords of all the localities. Further- 
more, we wanted to avoid the mistake 
of pstablishirg a large state depart- 
ment which would send out a swarm 
of inspectors and auditors to the 
cities, counties &nd districts. So we 
provided, flriit, for a Sta.te Municipal 
Accounting Board composed of the 
state accountant, a county clerk, a 
county treasurer, a membifr of the 
board of education and a city ad- 
ministrative ofllclal. 

This Board must license qualified 
accountants whom the local govern- 
rnents may employ for the actual au- 
diting. Before July 1. 1937, all counties 
and Jirst and second viaa^ cUit-.n must 
employ an accountant lo audit their 
records In accordance with a mini- 
murrv program pre.scrlbed by the state 
accountant and approved by the 
Board. The state accountant must 
desit;n uniform accounting systems 
for oil locul Koverrments, and those 
systems muMt be adopted by the close 
of 19it. 

While finances in the 11.090 dif- 
ferent political subdivisions of 
Kansas were thus .being placed on 
an efficient basis, expenditures of 
the state government were also 
being reduced. One of Governor 
Landon's first acts was to order 
severe cuts in salaries for all state 
employees, including his own. He con- 
solidated a number of boards and 
commissions, and brought about 
sharp cuts in appropriations for all 
agencies and departments. 

And what about the emergency 
burden the relief exi»enditures? The 
Kansas constitution forbids the use 
of state mrmey for poor relief and 
provides that the counties must make 
levies for this purpose. The counties 
have a.ssumcd the burden, raising ap- 
proximately 31 per cent of the relief 
expenditures through 1933 to the 
clo.se of 193.'>, The remainder is pro- 
vided by fedenil funds. This average 
compares favorably with eastern 
states and is higher than that for 
western states. In addition, the 1935 
legislature njipropriated .S77.'j,0(l() for 
various types of relief expenditures, 
despite constitutional provisions. 

Figures show that state and local 
governmental costs have been re- 
duced 25 per cent in the past three 
years with a general retluction in 
property taxes of 32 per cent. Gov- 
ernor Landon insists : 

"Credit for this accomplishment 
docs not belong to any one adminis- 
tration or ! ' ' party. It belongs 
to the stall li» ilu" thousands 

of trustees. tituiHy commissioners, 
schcH>l board members, and city of- 
ficials: and to the citizens of Kan- 
sas, all of whom are demonstrating 




AT the time the la w was applied, Kansas 
had the usual floating debts and red 
ink figures. Unpaid warrants were 
floating about, testimony of exhausted 
funds, and $11,000,000 indebtedness 
was represented by sinking funds — 
many of which had sunk completely out 
of sight because the money had been 
used for something else 



an innate ability to govern them- 
selves." 

Now let us consider Nebraska. Any 
consideration of Nebraska's enviable 
position among state governments 
must take into account these facts: 

The state has no bonded indebtedness. 
The constitution forbids the issuing of 
bonds, and the Nebraska Rovernment 
therefore has to pay as It goes. 

The state depends almost entirely up<m 
property taxe.s. There is no income tax, 
no sates tax. no cigarette tax. 

Continually lower costs 

NEBRASKA has had three governors 
since 1928 who have eternally ham- 
mered away for lower state and local 
governmental costs- Governors Ar- 
thur J. Weaver, Charles W. Brj'an 
and the incumbent, Robert L. Coch- 
ran. 

Moreover, Nebraska has a taxpay- 
ers" association in Omaha, function- 
ing with quiet, effective precision, 
under intelligent, conservative lead- 
ership. 

In 1927 Nebraska's total tax levy, 
representing expenditures for state 
and local governments, reached its 
peak Since then, costs 

have ; inwn a little every 

year. Total levies for 1935 were ap- 
proximately S43.000,0(X) — a decrease 
of 37 per cent. 

Charles W. Bryan came into office 



in 1931 on the definite 
promise that he would con- 
tinue drastic savings to 
Nebraska taxpayers. He 
kept his word. A sample 
or two will suffice. 

Amounts appropriated 
for all the state adrainis- 
trative departments for 
the biennium 1929-1930 
totaled S1,090,2S0. For the 
next biennium these agen- 
cies requested 51,171.370. 
Governor Bryan recom- 
mended S455.680, and 
these departments had to 
get along on very little 
more than just that. A fig- 
ure entitled "miscellane- 
ous appropriations," which 
grows to astonishing pro- 
portions in most states, 
called for $402,100. Bryan 
blue-penciled it down to 
$83,300. 

A bill iDobbed up in the 
legislature of 1931 author- 
izing issuance of $25,000,- 
000 in "negotiable instru- 
ments" drawing five and a 
half per cent interest, for 
construction and improve- 
ment purposes. It didn't 
pass. 

The state government 
has no control over fi- 
nances in the local units of 
government, but a favorite expres- 
sion of Charley Bryan's was this: 

"I feel the state government should 
set a good example for the local gov- 
ernments." 

Apparently the local units decided 
to follow the example because, while 
he was in office, appropriations for 
local governments were reduced 26 
per cent on the average. 

Both majtjr parties put planks in 
their 193-1 iilatforms pledging no new- 
taxes. Governor Cochran came into 
office. 

His legislative session of 1935 
broke through the corral and started 
lo follow the stampede of nio.sl other 
states to raise new and bigger taxes. 
A two-cent sales tttx wjis proposed 
and brought up for passage. An in- 
come tax bill wiis advanced to third 
reading by a cumfortable majority 
in the Hou.se of Itepresenlative.s. ( Jov- 
ernor Cochran i.ssued a statement : 

Aa your jtovemor. I have read with 
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Business Meets in April 




President Harper Siblfv Kill 
open the sessions 



OCENES like these will be enacted for the twenty- 
fourth lime this spring when the Chamher of Commerce 
of the United Stales holds its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington. The dates are April 27 lo 30. 

Delegates from more than 1,500 business men's organ- 
izations representing 700,000 individual firms and cor- 
porations will pool Iheir opinions concerning every 
commercial activity in the land. Acknowledged authori- 
ties in the various fields of bu.Hiness will lead the luncheon 
and groujj meetings at which pi'oblems of specific indus- 
trie-s will be discussed. These discussions will be crystal- 
lized into resolutions formally setting forth the views of 
busines.-i. 

The theme for this year's meeting is "Principles 
of American Enterprise — Requirements for National 
Progress." 

Twenty-five hundred are expected to attend. 



Registration uiU show dt-legates 
from every state in attendance 
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By RICHARD WEBSTER 



MUCH has been said about the need for mod- 
ernization but little mention has been made 
of those who have accepted the advice at 
face value and spent money and time putting 
it in practice. Here, then, is a belated account 
of a movement which, although it has been 
silent, has been nation-wide 




Sales in 
jumped 



Las there been too much propa- 
ganda for modernization? And too 
little attention to improvements ac- 
tually made? All through the past 
two calendar years the retailers have 
been modernizing. They have been do- 
ing it on their own initiative, and 
they have done it with real tangible 
benefits to business in general as well 
aa to their own trade. 

Because it is retailers who have 
been doing this, little has appeared 
in the newspapers except in store ad- 
vertisements. Sometimes a short 
news story has appeared. For in- 
stance, early in 1935 an Associated Press dispatch of 
some 40 words told that Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. of 
Chicago have "an improvement program to cost between 
£1,250,000 and ,?1,600,000 for its retail store. The renova- 
tion will include a new heating and power plant, air-con- 
ditioning, escalators and new elevators." 

In your own home town you probably know of a sim- 
ilar program of retail improvements. But do you realize 
that the same sort of thing is happening all over the 
country? In Chicago, Marshall Field & Company spent 
in 1932-1934 about $1,600,000 for improvements. In New 
Yrjrk, Hearns added a million new capital for remodeling 



Hanscom Baking Corporation's remodeled stores 
from 100 to 200 per cvnt more than previous sales 

in 1935 — more remodeling, because in 1934 this store 
spent more on renovation than any other New York 
store, except Saks Thirty-fourth Street, where the first 
floor was entirely made over and all other floors im- 
proved. 

In Hartford, G. Fox & Company remodeled all 11 floors 
at an e.stimated cost of a million, 

Taylor's in Cleveland invested $500,000 in physical 
impiovemenls in 1934. 

A new exterior for the J. W. Robinson store in Loa 
Angeles cost S300,000. New escalators for Bullock's, also 
in Los Angeles, cost more than $200,000. And in Seattle, 
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in ihv same cily, whith as a 
part of an elaborate remod- 
eling i>rogram, has put air- 
ctmditioning in the bajsemenl 
and nine floors. The new win- 
(iowless store of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. in Chicago, and 
the new Ixiveman, Joseph & 
Ix)eb store in Birmingham 
;ire entirely condilioned. 
Store modernization in this 
dull period has given busi- 
ness not only to air-condi- 
tioning industry but to mak- 
ers of business appliances. 

The improved financial 
Htatemenls of these manufac- 
turers for the past few quar- 
ters certainly owes much to 
(he retailers' activity in mod- 
iTnization. Definite proof Is 



Indirect lighting and distinctive tone distinguish 
the men's department of Taylor's in Cleveland 



the recent redecoration and remodeling at FYederick & 
Nelson's was a quarter of a million investment. 

In New York, the new store of S, H. Kress & Co. at 
Thirty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, will run into a lot 
of money— especially as the plans call for a first floor 
unbroken by a single pillar! In Birmingham, Ala., an- 
other Kress store built in 1935 coat §550,000; and a new 
store there for Lovemaa, Joseph & Loeb opened late in 
1935 involved the expenditure of a million. 

The new Goldblatt unit in South Chicago ia to cost 
about $500,000. Expenditures like these are not limited 
to one or two big stores in a city. In 1934 — -before the 
remodeling of the J. N. Adam store thei-e— the aggre- 
gate investment in Buffalo for retail store improvements 
was at least a million. In the period 1930-34, retail stores 
in New Orleans spent a million and a half for air-con- 
ditioning alone. 

Neither is this heavy spending confined to any one 
part of the country or to any one type of store. Last sum- 
mer Montgomery Ward was putting a new uniform lay- 
out in their retail stores at the rate of 18 stores a month. 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company and the Childs 
restaurants have also been changing fronts and Lerners 
Vogue Shops Hre being redecorated. 

Retailers have helped end deprciision 

MUCH more than the mere make-work expenditures, 
this activity of retailers has had big, general beneficial 
results. The willingness of retailers to spend their money 
has been a great helj) to induMry as is shown by a news- 
paper advertisement of April 30, 1935, by Gimbel Broth- 
ers, New York. Under the heading, "This Country has a 
case of jitters . . . Gimbela has not," was this summary: 
"We are spending a quarter of a million dollars for 
air-conditioning on street floor and two basement floors. 
We employed 55,000 men hours; we bought 500.000 
pounds of steel, 25,000 pounds copper, 250,000 pounds of 
sheet iron," 

Other cooling installations include that by Filene's of 
Boston whose entire store is now air-conditioned; 
Lazarus Brothers in Co!umbu.s, Ohio, who have spent 
S200,000 for cooling: the Shillito store in Cincinnati 
with cooling for basement and three floors; and Kline's 




•Jt CO. Of AK^HICa 



Aluminum doors and grills guard the en- 
trance to the Washington Arcade in Chicago 

found in a recent trade-paper advertisement headed: 
$3(1,5^0 north oj National Cash Reyi.tters — part of 
G. Foxd Company's two-year modernization program. 
The body of that advertisement lists a baker's dozen 

of department stores that have recently reequipped with 

National.^ — most of the names occur repeatedly in this 

article. 

New business from retailers, coming to the business 
appliance manufacturers before there was any general 
upturn, has certainly shortened the usual lag of appli- 
ance sales behind retail volume. 

If you add up the available data on the results of this 
investment, what is the grand total as an economic 
phenomenon, as a business fact ? It seems to me that we 
must reckon that this big, far-reaching investment pro- 
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moles public purchasing in retail slorea in at least two 
important ways. 

First , this spending by the stores distributes consid- 
erable sums for wages and mjtterials. 

Second, store improvements effectively display and 
demonstrate products and services that need popular 
appreciation and understanding. Examples are modern- 
ist furniture, exemplified in counters, fittings and light- 
ing fixtures, and the use of new materials and new colors 
and new color combinations. 




Metals, for instance. Consider the effect on the buying 
public of the stainless steel on the exterior and the 
aluminum in the interior of the new Kresge store in 
Cleveland. Or of the aluminum in the grand staircase in 
the Hayden store in Omaha — or in many new escalator 
installations in different stores. 

Color, inside and out, constantly displays new decora- 
tive notions and promotes their acceptance. 

So, In theory anyway, store improvements promote 
buying by creating an atmosphere of spending. The 
freshness, not to say the lavishness, of a newiy deco- 
rated and equipped store .•ihould stimulate visitors to 
open their purses and reach for their check-books? Does 
the theory work? 

Sales jump after modernization 

THE expenditures listed here are so recent that it is 
rather soon to canvass results. But already, there are 
some surprisingly good reports — and from a sufficient 
variety of sources to indicate generally favorable results. 

John McKinley, president of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, recently told his stockholders that the reason 
why the retail division of the business showed a profit 
last year was "the courage and foresight shown in the 
f Continued on page 82/ 




The modern streamlin- 
ed escalator in Sears, 
Roebuck and Company's 
State Street store in Chi- 
cago is decorative as well 
as practical 




The Webb C. Ball Buil- 
ding, Cleveland, before 
and after remodeling. 
The upper floors, form- 
erly residential, are nov 
high -class commercial 



Mass Production 
in a New Field 




Machinrft ipin forth tht chvck* vriMi ^i>ivL<i"< 
nami>>» •and jmoLinl* iinprmi4-U 





Then ihffy're led into nnnliTn itucumiitit. 
cheek itittning machine* for (i)(natur( 



V^NLY a few yejirK it wnuld have been alrnusl 

physically im[M>ssible for the federal Government to 
spfnd money on the acale now current. The very task of 
disburaing such suras would have provided a practically 
insurmountable obstacle. 

With shall we say thanks to modern mechanical 
aids, however, the job of discharging the "gentle rain" 
of government checks assumes manageable form. Orig- 
inal estimate of the number of these checks to he issued 
in the course of the current fiscal year — this aside from 
cash disbursements — was 134,000,000, more than double 
the old average of around 50,000.000 or le.ss. Revision 
of relief policies reduced the 134,000,000 estimate to 
110,000,000 at the year-end a "rain" still sufficient, 
however, were the standard check forms laid edge to 
edge, to cover a 40-acre field. 

Suspension of AAA rental and benefit payments prom- 
ise."? to shrink the estimate still further. Checks cover- 
ing these payments were pouring out at the rale of 





Machine* are alta uwd in thr final iirp, inH-rtiun 
iind «eatin)i uf chrcka in envelope* for mailing 




UiK the oliivr m.iiiu.tl machine, by which check* 
at a time are signed, itill helps uul on the job 



75.000 a day when the Supreme Court dammed the flow. 
The flood continues in other channels, however, major 
among which are 900,000 each month for [lension.s and 
compensation and more than 3,000,000 monthly for relief 
activities. 

The mere mechanics of preparing and distributing 
these checks, even with the aid of the most modern 
machines, keeps 4,200 Treasury Disbursing Division 
workers busy -1,200 of them in the Division's Washing- 
ton offices and 3.000 in its field offices. 
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By WHITING WILLIAMS 




LOKG recognized as a specialist in industrial 
relations. Whiting Williams has faced the problems 
of large-scale business at an executive's desk and 
shared the lot of the worker in coal mines and 
steel plants He knows men and management at 
first hand. Not only the industries he serves as 
consultant, but business men everywhere are bene- 
ficiaries of his frequent national roundups of what's 
going on in the minds of men and women on the 
receiving end of pay envelopes. Here is a lively 
report of a recent cross-country exploration of 
public opinion in the making. Today more than ever 
it is important to know what representative citizens 
are thinking about issues and policies that bear 
upon representative government. —The Editor 



Track-walkers can .•■trike today and find as good 
a job somewhere else. The engineer can't do it 



passes for "public opinion" in America 
is a composite of many states of mind, none more 
representative than the thinking of the man on 
the job. That the plain folk who work for their 
living have some reasoned ideas about issues and 
policies which touch their livelihood is readily demon- 
strable to any intelligence receptive to realities. From 
a country-wide contact wilh many sorts of workers 1 
have found il possible to summarize reactions to matters 
of current importance to the business community. 

Consider the dissension in the ranks of "Labor" with a 
capita] "L." .John L. Lewis, powerful head of the United 
Mine Workers, is trying to persuade craft unionism that 
his drive to organize mass production worker.s along 
industrial lines bodes it no ill. His evangelism defines the 
issue between unitma of the exclusive type, representing 
individual trade.';, and those of the inclusive or "vertical" 
type repre.senting whole industries. The cleavage is fun- 
damental, as the rebellion led by Mr. Lewis shows. 

1 • Leader Lewis' contemplated 'Battle of the 
Verticals" in certain industries heretofore unor- 
ganized is likely. I believe, to accomplish little. 




First, because these workers are so unfamiliar with 
organization that they set little value upon the trained 
leader's strategy and, therefore, seldom give him the 
required time, confidence or cooperation. Leadership and 
experience, accordingly, still fight mainly on the side 
of the crafts. 

Spt-ofiil, because "vertical" or industrial organizations 
seldom interest the skilled, higher-paid worker. 

"Why." so I have heard the radical Soap-Boxer in- 
quire, "don't we wage earners all join One Big Union, put 
ourselves under One Big Hat, and by our numbers run 
the country ?" 

"We locomotive drivers join with all other railroad 
men '.'"" .so 1 have heard his query answered. "Not on your 
life! Track-walkers, for instance, can strike today and 
tomorrow find as good a job somewhere else. But unless 
we engineers stand on the engine-deck, we starve. So 
why should we join up with rank-and-fllers who could 
always out-vote us and so [luU both our wages and our 
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dealing!) with our employers down to their rough-neck 

level:"' 

Insert in the above "We machinists." "We tool- 
makers" or any other skilled group and you perceive the 
huge importance of "differentials" — of money, per- 
quisites and social standing. These make the skilled 
worker feel almost closer, in actuality, to Capital and 
Management than to (unskilled! Lal)or. 

This is why political control of Industry tends always 
to bring Socialism or Communism. Since these differen- 
tials present too complex a problem, legislators alway.'* 
content themselves with raising minimums. This dis- 
regard of top and .super-regard of bottom thus produces 
the Soap-Boxer's "One Big H.it" 
Class." Class Consciousness and fii 
All the faster, also, because Goven 
self, usually proclaims that 
worker Opportunity is dead 
and that, therefore, Security 
only is to be sought. 

Such abandonment of work- 
er Opportunity would not fail 
to "i^uropeanize" us — make 
our "Land of Getting on" into 
the "Land of Flolding on." 

I still see few signs of 
Socialism or Red-ism in 
the factory — though 
more signs appear in par- 
lor, class-room and pul- 
pit. Neverthele3.s. Ameri- 
can Soviets remain un- 
likely unle.'is our entire 
government first breaks 
down. Such breakdown, 
furthermore, would have 
to happen not only in one 
Federal Capital but also 
in 48 states — unless we 
decided to play into revo- 
lutiunary hands by cas- 
trating the 48! 

At the same time, we 
ought to be able to find some 
promise between social betterr 
sive federal centralization, on 
social stand-pat-ism with the States, on the other. 

2 ' Outstanding, meanwhile, is the continued un- 
willingness of any great number of workers — in 
epite of numerous governmental and other aids 
and urgings — to join belligerent organizations. 

The "Why" is obvious enough. 

First, because the American worker remains a notable 
individualist. (Especially those "born of foreign par- 
ents," To Iheae, "American democracy" means equality 
of opportunity: their parents passed up European Se- 
curity in order to take an American Chance!) 

Everj-where the worker is a hard-boiled investor. Both 
here and abroad he ponders the question of organiza- 
tion dues: — "Will I and my children get on better if I go 
it alone, or can I hope to rise only insofar as I help— at 
so much per month — my whole working group or class 
to rise?" 

"Too much money for beer!" so some organizers 
explain empty or near-empty organization treasur- 
ies. True, some employers now report the return of 
pre-prohibition "Blue Mondays." True, also, John 
Barleycorn now appears more popular in Smart 
Society. Still, the worker seems to have less use 
for him than 20 years ago. Probably because of the 



greater competition, nowadays, of the car. the 

movie and the radio. 
Second, because our biggest American employers still 
remain more aocial-minded than any others in the world. 
No international observer but finds the gap between 
Manager and Man vastly narrower here than abroad. 

3 • The Wage earner's future, therefore, depends 
no more upon compulsorY Lobor legislation or 
belligerent organization than upon the cooper- 
ative statesmanship of management. 



4 • Barring inilationary costs of living, our labor 
relations— also our social-political-economic think- 
ing—should show improvement as rapidly as jobs 
become more numerous and regular. 

Nothing short of amazing is it that our wage earners 
have been so reasonable and hopeful throughout recent 
years of such demoralization as: 

"Yet every minute that I did have a job, I caught 
my breath every time the boss came toward me — 
'Here he comes to lay me off!' And not once did I 
get home five minutes ahead of time, but my wife 
asked me — her hands a-shaking and a catch in her 
voice:— 'Has it come, Jim? Are you laid off?' " 

Even to men steadily employed. Inflation, whether 
caused by Townsendism or otherwise, would of 
course bring unimaginable misery. 

"Last night." said a miner-friend in Germany's 
Ruhr Valley during the mark's nose-dive in '23, 
"I saw a woman tell the clerk, 'Here, thanks to the 
Good God, is 600,000 marks for a shirt for my man.' 
He had to tell her that the price, since afternoon, 
had gone to 900,000! The poor woman fell on the 
floor weeping and screaming, 

"When we miners were paid off^ — at the rate of 



creates "Working 
ally Class Conflict, 
ment, to justify it- 



Absence of this last rightly opens the door to the other 
two. Nevertheless, my observations to date convince me 
that for the long-run interests of nil < 

Ont COi: : :i 

substitute for cooiiera- 
tion. 

More than a f ewemploy- 
ers have learned the 
value of friendly work- 
ers who, in return for 
favors in one sector, 
gladly help cut corners 
— and costs — in another. 

"Why is it,"3obig, law- 
managed industrialists 
in Germany have asked 
mc, "that even after we 
install American ma- 
chines and run them at 
the same speed as you, 
we, nevertheless, fail to 
get your low costs ?" 

"Society operates suc- 
cessfully," a Harvard 
philosopher told me re- 
cently, "only when its 
every member is glad to 
give more than he can be 
made to give." 
The Industrial Slates- 
man will today not fail to do hia utmost ( 1) to main- 
tain maximum Differentials for skill and semi-skill : and 
(2 I to facilitate miiximum worker Promution.s. 




The lid blew off when the state party chairman 
told us that the federal funds would go to con- 
tractors and laborers of one party only 



;onBtitutional com- 

ent through exces- 
the one hand, and 
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SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 




So much less to Jo 

Fewer motions . . . thoTs what mokes o Burroughs so fast. Automatic ciphers, 
saving neorly one-third of the work, ore only one of ifs mony short-cyts. Other 
short-cuts permit the operotor to add or subtract on entire amount with one 
motion of the hand. Taking a total is also o single motion. Could any machine 
be faster, simpler, easier to operate? For your copy of a new and interesting 
booklet picturing and describing these and other exclusive advantages of the 
short-cut keyboard, telephone your locol Burroughs office. Or write direct to 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS • TYPEWRITERS • POSTURE CHAIRS • SUPPLIES 



Ciphers print 
automatically 
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1(J,000,0(JO marks jier day ! wc all ran down street 
to the stores. Anything purchaaeable was sure to 
be worth more the next morning than the money 
in our iM)i-keiH!" 
Mvanwhile, pending more inflation, both workers and 
employers are registering gratifying interest in Jarger 
year-round wage earnings. Meanwhile, also, the leaders 
of ail parties will do well to observe that the same de- 
featist, level-down-dig-in philosophy which was acee]»l- 
ed by a joble.ss pfM>ple will be is already being refusetl 
by that .same people transformed economically, mentally 
and spiritually by steady work. 

5 ■ Outstanding is the way the worker-citizen 

has lately become tax-conscious 

".Vol mel" so, two years ago, wage earners every- 
where nam(Hl the payers of the bills for relief 'n' every- 
thing. " 'Cause I haven't got the money. So it will have 
to ctmie from those rich Wall Street guys!" 



"Ouess we re all paying for it. ' so they reply today. 
"At leant that's what my wife says every time she cornea 
back fmm market." 

"Yes. I \oted for the AAA," farmers have told me. 
"And if you knew the eorn-hog situation here, you'd 
vote for it. t<x>. But if you think 1 approve of all this 
spending, you're crazy!" 

"A family just a few doors away," said my barber, 
"has been chiselling relief for months. Of course, I don't 
want anybt>dy to starve. But why should I and my taxes 
help support them!" 

"The lid blew off in this (Mid-Western) town when 
the Slate Party Chairman 'phoned us that of course thv 
federal funds given us for the new local project out of 
laxt'S we all pay were to go to contractors ami labtjr- 
ers of one party only!" 

This same new trend causes the unquestionably les- 
sened interest in, and contributions to. Father Coughlin. 
.^Iso, ixThaffa. tjecau.se his li.sleners find greater allure 
i (Uinl i)iin'tl (ni (iiiije 5a i 



Green Pleads for Labor Unity 



^ . V - r-^p 



Mr. Gr«en pU-adfti v»iih tht- inirn'ra to re- 
main within tK«^ F»'d>Taiiun and not make 
other iitiioii!. "ytmr rrii'iiiifj" 



it 



After his !ipeei;li, VC'iJIiam CjrL'vn^ p 
Labor, ^ejiiurinK. cunlmued a plea 



a hostile audience, to the 
tune of cat-<;alla and boos, William 
(Jreen, I^ri-sidi-nt of the Aniericaji 
Keilfiation of Lalwjr, pleaded with 
ilif di'le^ates of the United Mine 
Workers of Am«^rica to bring about 
the disbantimt-jit of Lewis' comtiiitlee 
for industrial organization an<i to re- 
mnin within the Federation at their 
Washington convention early in 
Kebruary. 

John Ij, Lewis, President of the 
Mini-rs' Union, had recently resigned 
as Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor in a controversy 



rt'ftidi^nt of American Feder.ition of 
ith miners' Preiident John L. Lewt» 



iMwr K 

4 



with the executive council of the Fed- 
eration over the issue of the craft 
versus the industrial, or vertical, 
form of unionization in the mass pro- 
duction Intlu.itries. .Mr. Lt?wia had or- 
ganized a committee within the Fed- 
eration to foster iiulusLrial type 
unions. This coinmittec was ordered 
liisbanilwl by the Federation's coun- 
cil. Mr. Lewis refused and his union 
has backed him up, taidng action 
that may lead to withdrawal from the 
Federation. A rising vote of con- 
fidence given Mr. I^wls was the 
miners' answer to Mr. Green's speech. 
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You woiCt have to worry about money matters'^ 



CT^AVE you and your wife ever planned a 
(J' L buflftet to take care of all family exf>enses 
aii<l iKH-asictnal "extras" — all out of your regular 
income — and tiad tlie keen satisfaction of sei-- 
ing your plans work out':* 

Y<ni would not plan a hudgct unless you hiul an 
inronie. % liy not maki" sure that >our faiiiily 
will have an ineoine in case anytliin« should 
hapj»en to voii':' TlK-n vonr wife will he ahle to 
haluru-e lier hud«et witlioiit worry. 

A Family Protection Plan of Life liii^urani-e will 
provide your family with 8100 a month, each 
month for twenty years, and in arlditioii $10,000 
in <*asli at the end of that period. Or ^ou ran 
arrange larger or smaller payments — in ttie 
same proportion. 

Woutil you like to find out if you could arrange 
this definite method of pruvidiug an assttreil in- 
ciune fi>r \iiur fjiiiilv";' \\ hv not ailnw a Field- 
Man til give you cofuplete information ahoiit 





this F*«diey which ifi setlling uncertainties for 
so many fanii lies'? Telephone your l<*cal 
Metropolitan ollice and ask liifu lo call ... or 
mail the coupon. 

The Meiroptililiiii issues life imuraiti e in tin- muaJ 
stttttdtird fintfis. indii'idtiul and firoup^ in itir^* and 
smutt amriunis. It ohii imnti's uniinities ami ac- 
viilrnt and hetdth pnticien. 

The MvtmiMtiilun is a ntntual or^uiizaiittn , Its 
iiyM't^ are lit'ta Jor iftt' In'tiepi nf it\ fnJivvhtiider\, und 
an\- dit'i^ihte sitrfifii\ i-i returned tn it^ jitdirvhitlden 
in the Jtirm of ftiridends. 



1 \t.i>llxi«ti Avr,, TSrvt 


urarii r C, . 
V ..l k, .N \ 




^^ lithiiul ("hliMBtiitli 
fcitkinlinfl iJir I'iiiml) 


Fr«ilri'tMii>i I*Uji 


iFiiil iiir iiiftTriiii* 1 ii 111 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Frederick II. luTkrr, President 



One Madiion Avcitiip, New York, Y< 




Demagogues have done everything in their power to keep management and labor apart 



By WILLIAM D. RAWLINS 
Secretary, the Lexington Avenue Civic Association. New York 



Wa 



fAGNER ACT or no Wag- 
ner Acl. constitutional or un- 
constitutional as it may be, 
trade unions are here and the 
problems they present must be 
faced and settled in a way that 
is fair to labor, fair to indu,^try 
and fair to the consumer. Until 
this is done no real prosperity 
is possible. 

How many reaUze that the 
dues, assessments, penalties and 
incidental tribute e.Kaeted from 
the American workmen by trade 
unions are estimated at $500,- 
000,000 each year- — sweat-earn- 
ed, hard-to-get money which 
represents sacrifices of the minor lux- 
uries and, often, the necessities of a 
decent living — and that, excepting 
the few insiders who spend it, nobody 
knows for what or how or when this 
va.5t sum is spent? 

If it is fair, reasonable and in the 
public interest that employers shall 
be compelled by law to establish 
wage and hour standards through 
"collective bargaining" with organ- 
ized unions of employees, would it be 



MAYOR LaGuardia of New York 
has prepared a "baby Wagner 
Bill" for submission should the 
Supreme Court reject the federal 
legislation — a proposal likely to 
be echoed in other states. With 
current emphasis on labor's right 
to representation, the propriety of 
expecting responsibility of its 
spokesmen is suggested in this 
exploration of the worker's stake 
in industrial relations 



unfair, unreasonable and against the 
public interest to compel labor unions 
to supply proof of their responsibil- 
ity, and of their willingness and abil- 
ity to fulfill the contracts they un- 
dertake ? 

If the standards of wages and 
hours established by employers affect 
the social good sufficiently to justify 
the enactment of such standards into 
law and the maintenance by govern- 
ment of an enforcing agency, it seems 



to be undeniable that the prac- 
tices and t he acts of labor unions 
have an equal public interest 
and that, therefore, the prac- 
tices and acts of the unions also 
should be subject to control and 
regulation by law. 

If the public good is involved 
sufficiently to compel employers 
to recognize labor unions and to 
work through them regardless 
of the services they render, is 
there any valid i-eason why the 
unions should not be compelled 
to report to public authority the 
source and the amount of their 
incomes, and the amount and 
the purpose of their expenditures — 
in the same manner that reports are 
required from steam and street rail- 
ways, bus, light, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, banks, insurance 
and other corporations whose opera- 
tions affect the public interest ? 

The employer represents financial 
and legal responsibility. He is an- 
swerable in the courts for the keep- 
ing of his contracts. He can be sued 
(VonVmued on page 7SJ 
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Let's drag it out 




Business habils hide waste and leakage 
that can be stopped . . . turned into profit 1 



Business Habits? In manY Ihousands oi ofiices. . .in oil 
kinds and sizes oi business . . . there cere many waste- 
ful metliods which by long usage hove become habits. 

Certain tasks me performed in ceitain ways, without 
weighing the expense. Errors creep in but they are not 
measured in terms ol expense dollars. Opportunities 
lor progress are too often sacrificed for lack of modern 
cost- saving methods. 

Let's drag expense out into the open and examine 
it . . . critically and thoroughly. Such action will reveal 
many opportunities to add to profits out of savings. And 
every expense dollar saved is a 200^ pro/it dollar. 

Flowing over youi desk and over desks in all depart- 
ments . . . day after day . . . me many forms necessary 
to conduct the business. A large percentage of these 
bear names, numbers, product descriptions and other 
repeated data which could be written 10 to 50 times 



faster, more legibly and errorless by Addressogioph. 

Throughout the world Addiessograph is saving 
large sums of money by speeding up and simplifying 
the paper work in all divisions of business ... in office 
routine for no n -commercial organizations . . , and in 
local, state and federal govemment offices. 

If you aie using Addressograph, our nearest repre- 
sentative will be glad to show you how to expand its 
saviag power. If you ore not utilizing the advantages 
of this modem business machine, he will gladly 
demonstrate the many ways in which it will reduce 
expense for you and help to build up profits. 

Consult principal city telephone books or write to 
Addressograph Company, Division of Addressogroph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, tor valuable 
iniormation. Name- and Data-Writing Machines, 
priced as low as $48.00, and sold on convenient terms. 



ADDRESSOGRAPH REDUCES EXPENSE 




One of man's most constant quests 
has been for new and better 
ways of doing things 




Iron road pavinp plates— lOH" triangles. IH" thick— said to 
bp virtually skid and wear proof, will be offered shorth 
They're designed for anchorage tu a concrete base . . . 

Glau cooking utensils which can be used in direct contact 
with the flame are made from a new type of glass. Two sizes of 
saucepans, with removable handles, are now available. . . . 

Vacuum>iype glass coffee malcers are now made in an auto- 
matic mudcl. The heating element is so timed that the litiuid 
returns to the lower bowl at the correct momenL . 

A new two-piece metal cap for mason and like-threaded jnrs 
eliminates rubber rings, lijfhtening after processinjf. Screw 
band portion of thv cap can be removed after Co<iling; Jars are 
opened simply by puncturing the lid portion. . . . 

A built-in cigarette lighter is standard equipment on a new 
electric range. Other features: two ovens, one large, one small, 
both Illuminated; a tow wattage "simmer" heat unit; swingln); 
lights to provide illumination on cooking food. . . . 

Radio fans can tell the lime in principal cities of the world 
at a glance with a new clock (electric or spring). . . . 

A new fuse plU|$ has a white interior and a black link, ichows 
clearly when it is blown, even on a light overload. . . . 

Paper towels which can be washed, rinsed and used again are 
now offered for household use. Untiess, they can be used for 
wiping windows, polishing furniture, etc. . . . 

Sunihine for potted plants is provided through a new nietal 
sheSf (for single pots) which attaches easily, quickly amuiid 
or oa either liide of the lock of a double-hung window. . . . 

Flour milted from cottonseed is now commercially available 
and bread made from it Is offered in several cities. It Is said 
to be rich in protein and a good source of Vitamin £. . . . 

Restauranu, soda fountains, etc., are offered a new table with 
pedestal base to which four folding chairs are attached. When 
not in use the chairs fold completely under the table. . . . 

Under a new laundry marking system an Indelible Ink mark, 
invisible in ordinary light, is placed directly in the fabric It 
becomes visible only under a special lamp. Thus it can be used 
on table cloths, doilies and fabrics which usually are lagged . . . 

Work clothing, gloves, mittens which have a nonporoua ex- 
terior resistant to actda, chemicals, moisture, are now avail- 
able. Inner side, flexibility of the fabric Is unchanged by the 
treatment. . . . 

A recently developed line of protective coatings for metals, 
wood, concrete, etc.. Is made with a new base, said not to chip, 
crack or peel, to he free from porosity, impervious to water 
and corrosive atmospheric gases. . . . 

Steam and condensate are said to be returned to the boiler 
through a new system at higher temperatures than ever be- 
fore possible. The equipment ia compact, motor driven, has 
only one moving port. . . , 

A dry, non-inflammable chenjieal is offered for cleaning soot 
from boiler, flue and chimney of coal and oil furnaces. It ia 
put up in a handy package which is simply placed In the fire. , . . 

Greatly increased film strength of a new motor oil is said to 
give greatly reduced engine wear. Known as an "alloy" oil, it 
contains 99 per cent petroleum, one per cent non-chlorinated 
eater of phospboric acid. . . . 
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Slronger, denser ccnin-lc is Jthu-^i'd ihrnuKh a new, quick 
t'uring proceM. A varuuin is crralcd under an ovor-lvinR mat 
or form and atmospheric preMure squeeze* out excru water 



WallpapiT j.^ removed without muss by an electric steam pan 
which connects with wall socket and water faucet. A rubber 
moulding on the pan edges seals the steam against the wall. . . . 

An aiuminum wheel chair (scat, back of washable canvas) 
which folds for carriage in an auto is offered invalids. . . . 

Playing cards which are proof against moisture, warping, 
cracking, nicking and which are resilient and washable are on 
the market. They're made of a cellulose acetate. . . . 

One ii familiarized with chords and relationship of the keys 
through new music playing cards. A pack contains 105 card.f, 
divided into 26 four-card books and Joker and four suits. . . . 

A new, small magnifying glass for examining engravings, 
bills, etc., is fashioned with a handle formed by a flashlight, so 
that material being examined can be Illuminated. . . . 

A new envelope for direct-mail advertisers ha.s in its face a re- 
ply card in rtverse, perforated for easy detaching. Addressee's 
name Ihu.s i.^ legibly typed on the back of the card when it's 
returned, with post-oRlce correction of any address error. . . . 

Spiral section of a new spiral screw driver is fully enclosed 
at all times, permitting tliorough lubrication, keeping out dirt 
and preventing oil from dripping on the work. . . . 

One rides standing up on a new gearlesa. chalnless bicycle. It 
has a low-slung riding platform, an eccentric rear wheel and 
is driven by the shifting weight of the rider. . . . 

A new laxative jelly tor dogs and cats Is administered by 
dabbing a dose on the animal's nose, whereupon he instinctive- 
ly licks it off. A low trick, but they aay it works. . . . 

— Pai'l K. H^vwakp 

EpiTOK's Not* — This material Is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nn'nuN'a Birsi.vKSB has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offlcea in Washington. Further 
information on any of the.se Items can be had by writing ua. 
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IT TAKES MORE THAN POWER 



j-T-R-l-K-E . . , the pins melt away tike 
rhey were tied together. Why? Because 
hey were hit so hard? Not necessorily. 
Bowling instructors will tell you most 
people throw the ball too hard . . . too 
lord to have controi It's where you hit 

'hat makes the difference That's why 

VVotor Control is so important in Industry. 
Electric motors and the machines they 
drive have the power to do great things. 

CUTLER-HAMMER m 



But it takes control— good Motor Control 
— to get results. To be sure of good Motor 
Control, most industrial plants specify 
Cutler-Hammer. Outstanding builders of 
motor-driven machines feature it in their 
designs. A host of reliable independent 
wholesalers stock it for your conveni- 
ence. CUTLER- HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer 
Alanufocfurers of Control Apparofi;s,1251 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

1 MOTOR CONTROI 



One Insignia, One Standai 

For almost a half centur 
the name Cutter- Hammi 
has meant superior Mott 
Control. Wheffier burte 
in the base of a machin 
a box on the wall, a roo 
full of panels, or the lift 
cold confroJ unit on yo< 
own household refrigen 
tor, C-H Control start 
stops, regulates and pn 
fecfs moforj to save finii 
trouble ond expense. 




in^ 

Notes and comments on current 
trends and events in the 
field of distribution 



On the retail horizon: la retaillnfc. 
which has had to adju-st Itsplf succes- 
sively during recent yearn to the rise of 
mail-order houses, dcparlment stores, 
chain stores and supermurket.s. soon to 
be confronted by still another new trade 
rival, the consumer cooperative? 

The Increaainp att<«nlion that this 
form of distribution is receiving seems 
to foreshadow .something of the sort. 
Most recent development in this line has 
been the announcement by the Boston 
merchant, Edward A. Fllene. of the or- 
ganization of the Consumer Distribution 
Corporation, with capital of $1,000,000. 
designed to serve as the central buying 
agency and directional head of coopera- 
tive stores in a number of cities. 

Sole objective of the plan, according 
to Mr. Fllene, Is to Increaae the 
buying power of the maif.fes. 
Profits, under this plan, above a 
nominal intere.st on capital, will 
go to the customers, who arc 
also the owners, of the stores. 

But this Is only the ]ate:it 
straw which aecms to be point- 
ing to what may conceivably 
become a most uncomfortable 
wind to present-day retaili-r-t. 
Two other powerful forces have 
been giving sympathetic atten- 
tion and encouragement to cotv 
sumer cooperatives and their 
organiatatlon. These are govern- 
ment and various agencies of 
the church. 

The Federal Government has 
evidenced Its Interest In ae%'eral 
ways, among them the incorpor- 
ation of Tentieasee Valley Asso- 
ciated Cooperatives, to help or- 
ganize and promote coopera- 
tives In the TV A area; the giv- 
ing of informational assistance 
through literature issued by the 
Consumers Division, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Adminiatratlcin, 
Resettlement Administration, 
TVA and the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the granting of funds 
by FERA through slate relief adminis- 
trations to "self-help" cooperatives in 
need of working capital. These grants 
totalled $3,141,193 up to November, 1935, 
when such grants were suspended, and 
went to about 245 such cooperatives, of 
which 212 are still functioning as this ia 
written. 

Among the state governments, Wiscon- 
sin has pursued her pioneering tradition 
by requiring the teaching of cooperation 
in all her public educational institutions. 

Church agencies are increasingly ac- 
tive on the same score. Witness Ibis quo- 
tation from the "Bishops' Program of 
Social Reconstruction," published by 
National Catholic Welfare Conference: 

"More important and more effective 
than any government regulation of 
prices would be the (establishment of co- 
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operative stores. . , . The astonishing 
differonce between the price received by 
the producer and that paid by the con- 
sumer has become a scandal of our in- 
dustrial sytstem. The obvious and direct 
means of reducing this discrepancy and 
abolishing unnecessary middlenu-n is the 
operation of retail and wholesale mer- 
cantile concerns under the ownership 
and management of consumers." 

Witness also the rc-iolution of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ In 
America, as part of Its "New Social 
Creed of the Churches," that the 
churches should stand for the encour- 
agement of cooperatives. 

Young people of the church are hear- 
ing the cooperative gospel through dis- 
cussion groups which are guided by llt- 




Gloves are saved frtHii i»<.nliii^; [hrvni^h try-ons 
and ijk's are speeded by a new device ivhich 
measures tKe hand in terms of glove sizes 



eralure such as "Seeking a New World 
Through Cooperatives," published by the 
Methodist Book Concern. Their elders 
are currently hearing the same gospel 
preached by the visiting Japanese. Toyo- 
hlko Kagawa, of whom the November- 
December Bu/Je(in of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches said: 

"One of the special points which, it is 
reported. Dr. Kagawa desii-es to em- 
phasize during his American visit ia the 
opportunity of the Church In connection 
with consumers' cooperatives, which he 
regards as a practical expression of the 
Christian Ideal of love In economic 
terms. , . . While here he Is to hold a 
conference, sponsored by the Federal 
Council, on the relation of the Church to 
the cooperative movement," 

This conference, the Seminar on Con- 
sumers' Cooperation, met in Indianapolis 



folk, government observers and repre- 
sentatives of consurneiH' cooperallves, 
fttim groups, and orgiinlzpJ labor. Its 
recommeii ! f'l ■■. unanimously adapted, 
Included ' •t-mi^nts: 

■'We ai< I'd that the coopera- 

tive movement is one of the major tf5ch- 
nlques in making possible the Kingdom 
of God on earth. Wc believe that the 
churches and religious organlxations 
have an opportunity to supply dynamic 
motivation for this most promising 
movement. . . . The churches should en- 
deavor to direct this growing interest 
[in cooperatives) into active participa- 
tion in cooperative enterprises." 

So far. of course, consumers' coopera- 
tive.< have claimed no signilicant place 
in the nallonal distribution picture. One 
estimate puts their share of 1934 retail 
sales at only about one per cent. Most 
of their strength has been concentrated 
in the North Central States. Whether 
under the stimulus of church and state 
and such organizations as Mr. Fllene's, 
we are about to see a growth of coopera- 
tives here such as hua taken place In 
England — where Independent and other 
retailors view them as a threat to their 
very existence — .Sweden, and several 
other European countries, is a question 
which should provide our present-day re- 
tatler.s, chain and independent alike, 
with much food for thought. 

PainI now, pay later: In its deferred 
payment painting plan, recently an- 
iiiiunccd, the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association has under- 
taken a business-building plan 
unique in the trade association 
Held. Under this plan the home 
owner is enabled to jiay for a 
piilntlng job on the Installment 
plan and the dealer and painter 
who does the work collect cash 
in full on the Job's completion. 

Financing Is handled through 
the National Homes Finance 
Corporation, a private company 
with which the Association has 
worked out the plan, in con- 
formance with requirements of 
the Federal Housing Admlnls-i 
trallon. Dealers or painters are 
required to .spend at least 25 per 
cent of the amount financed on 
a given Job for paint or varnish 
supplied by a manufacturer or 
wholesaler — here's where the 
benellt to AHSoclatlon members 
comes in — who is "cooperating 
with National Homes Financed 
Corporation." 

Since paint jobs do not exact- 
ly lend themselves to reposses- 
sion, financing companies here- 
tofore have been chary of han- 
dling paper of this sort. FHA'aj 
insurance and other provisions 
opened the way for tlnanclng In this 
field, an opportunity which the Associa- 
tion was quick to seize. 

Odd lots: Names of 10,000 proapecta i 
warded the ingenuity of a radio and re 
frlgerator distributor who exhibited hi»1 
wares at a California home appliancol 
show recently. Placards told visitors that 
at the end of the show the exhibits would 
be sold to the highest bidder and in- 
vited them to submit their bids on slipi1| 
of paper. . . . Packaged pork sausage now 
joins the ranks of "dated" products. . , . 
Customers may buy any part of a chick- 
en, such as one breast or one leg, or as 
many of each part as they desire, at a 
Washington (D. C.) poultry market. . . . 
One company now Is packing Its pipe 
tobacco in a highball glass container. 

— Pa!'l H. Havwaro 
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MAKE THIS FREE 




BEFORE YOU 
BUY A TRUCK! 



DODGE gas economy is amazing truck 
buyers the Nation over ! Now Dodge 
calls for a show-down in the lowest-priced 
truck field with a simple, revealing 
"prove-it-yourself" plan that ends claiins 
and talk. In five minutes you can see 
exactly how far a Dodge truck will go on 
a gallon of gas. Then you can check the 
mileageof your present truck just as easily. 
Bu yers who have compared Dodge against 
other trucks, both old and new, say "Dodge 
saves up to $95 a year on gas alone." 

You want savings like that on gas. But 
Dodg^e savings don't end there! Dodge 
ti.is many quality features found only on 
liij.;I>er-priced trucks, that save doDars 
every week on nil, tires, upkeep. On top of 
this, everyone knows that Dodge trucks 
are more dependable, last longer. And 
remember, only Dodge of the lowest-priced 
three is built in an exclusive truck plant 
by experienced truck mechanics. 

See your Dodge dealer and ask to make 
the free gas test. No obligation. Phone 
or drop in at his showroom today. 



-DODGE- 



Division of Chrysler C orporot ion 



NEW DODGE TRDCKS 



SHOW GAS 
SAVINGS OF UP 
TO^SSAYEAR 



Dodge Engine Features Mean "Pre-Proved" Gas Economy 



Only Dodge of the 3 lowest-priced 
iTucks gives you all these 6 fea- 
tures: full -length water jackets, 
spray-cooletl exhauyl valve seat£. 




aluminum alloy pistons. 4 piston 
rings, exhaust valve seat inserts, 
special oil cooling. 

Many Other Money-Saving 
Adrancementi 

New "Kure- point" load dis- 
tribution increases hauling efti- 
ciency. Crankshaft has 4 main 
bearings, Safely-steel cab lasts 
longer. Dodge pioneered this 
type of cab. Dodge has led 
over the years in quality truck 
building, now leads by a wider 
margin than everi 



NEW COMMER- 
CIAL PANEL— 116 

W. B. — 6-cyl. — It's 
America's handsomest 
delivery car! With all 
the famous Dodge 
money-saving features. 
Priced with the lowest, 
yet try IoiFhaw^ 
matchitat ■ 
any price! 





ton, me' W. G. Siakf, Sif90'' 



Genuine HYDRAULIC BRAKES save tires, brake Unlnefa And 
u(Jjuf>imrnt cxpcnsc^ Dodge iTitrDductrd hydraulic brakes in luw- 
priccd trucktiif See youi Dudge dealer ttiduy. 



STILL PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 

)/z-Ton Chassis, 116' W.8. 

■l.tst pric i al /QiUi'rti, Oi-tmH. subtvcf 
I ^iLiny^' u-ittiutitijntn-i.'. Stn'i ia!t.'(jtiif*rn,-ni, 

ThrpuHh (he Official Chrysler Motors 
Comfnercial Credit Company Htw & 
Tjme Payment Plan you will find it 
ea^y and economical to ^irrange time 
pavment^ to fit your budget. 
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"It looks tike the hide of a sick hippopotamus, 
but that gives it to tne for ten per cent off" 



A/URING 25 years of steady progress, old Martin 
Wright, founder and eccentric head of the Wright Roof- 
ing Corporation ("It's Wright — Or It's Wrong"), had 
managed nicely without the aid of an Assistant to the 
President. Now, rumor had it, he was about to add sueli 
an official to t lie pay roll. 

Whether this rumor sprang from the Old Man's sud- 
den interest in golf, or from the approaching "house 
warming" of the plant's latest glass-and-concrete addi- 
tion, the time seemed opportune for him to shift certain 
details of management to the shoulders of an alert 
assistant. 

But where the lightning might strike was another 
matter. Martin Wright's methods of choosing key men 
were as unique a.s they were effective. Some even called 
them unethical; which, of course, was a matter of 
opinion. 

And so none dared predict who would be given this 
latest job. Least of all a tall, freckled young man of 26 
whose wide mouth gave his face a slightly humorous ex- 
pression, as though its owner realized the absurdity of 
placing steady, steel-blue eyes directly beneath a shock 
of excitable red hair. 

Walking briskly down the corridor this warm Septem- 
ber morning in answer to an unexpected summons from 
the Old Man, he fell to picturing the new title tacked 
on to his own name, thus: 

David Finlky, Assistant to the Pbesioent. 

A bold picture! 

"Well, why not ?" he reflected — ^and found no good 
argument against it. 

For five years the Old Man had shunted him from one 
depai tment to another In a manner most aggravating to 
any one who believed a straight line the shortest dis- 
tance between tw(j points. But he'd hung on as patiently 
as his red hair permitted. While there was life there was 
hope that some day something might happen. 

Then why not today ? 

His pace quickened at the thought, so that he had to 
slow up by main force. 
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"Be your age, Finley," he told himself severely, 
pausing for a long breath with his hand on the door 
knob. 

Martin Wright sat hunched over the big, glaas-lopped, 
walnut desk in the center of the darkly paneled office. 
He weighed an even two hundred and looked it. 

Early experience as a blacksmith had left him, at 69, 
a powerfully built man with huge, rounded shoulders 
that gave him a ponderous aspect. But when you found 
his nigged, clean-shaven face turned your way. and felt 
yourself slipping beneath the spell of tho.se shrewd, deep- 
sel eyes you knew that it was .something besides bulk 
which gave Martin Wright the deciding word in any 
group of men. 

"Take a chair, Finley." He waved one blacksmith 
arm an i, with the other, shoved aside a letter he had 
been reading. "How long have you been 
with us?" 

Satisfying customers 

"FIVE years, Mr. Wright," said David 
tensely. 

"Pretty familiar with our policies by 
this time?" 

"I've been through all the depart- 
ments." 

"Urn. Ever done any adjusting with 
our customers?" 
David's face fell. 
"No, sir, I haven't," he admitted. 
"Suppose you read this letter." 
The President leaned back and watched the younger 
man appraisingly through half-closed eyes as David tooki 
the letterhead of the Donnan Supply Company, of Pitta-J 
burgh. He read : 

Gentlemen : 

Your trial carload of "XY" Rooflnp has arrived. Regjet 
to say thai the nmlerial seems Inferior to that of your com-: 
petitors. Apparently something went wrong in your dlppinif^ 
departmpnt when this batch went through. The powdered 
slate coating Is uneven and "spotty" and the whole appear- 
ance below what we had been led to expect from your claims 
and the Klogan on your letterhead. 

We see no way of dl.sposing of this roofing — at least without 
a substantial price reduction froni you. 

Sinfert/v j/owrs, 

DON NAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
by A. T. Donnan, Pres. 

David handed the letter back and waited. 

"I know Donnan," the Old Man explained. "That is," 
he corrected, "I ought to. We've been trying to get a 
wedge in there long enough. And now that it's in, I want 
that carload to stick. Understand? I'd rather allow him 
50 per cent off than take it back. But we may not have 
to go that far." 

"I should hope not," observed David. 
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David Finley 



By LYMAN ANSON 



THE chief purpose of this story is en- 
tertainment but you can't read it without 
wondering how those who cry out for 
government regulation of business would 
draw up legislation to meet the ethical 
problem which young David Finley met 
in this business adventure 



"Donnan's game, of course, is to bluff us into a big 
enough adjustment- so that he can sell the material at 
more profit than he'd probably make otherwise. There's 
always some one in the market for 'seconds,' " 

David's eye had wandered to the framed slogan on the 
wall, "It's Wright— Or It's Wrong." 

Funny, he'd never thought of Wright Roofing in terms 
of "seconds" and "bluff." But, after all, business was 
business, 

"So what I want," the Old Man was explaining, "is 
some one to go to Pittsburgh and do a little blulFmg 
on our side." He paused, then added, pointedly, "Can 
you?" 

David roused. "Why — yes, sir, I'll try," he answered. 

"Good. And here's a tip." The President's hands were 
clasped in front of him as he leaned forward. There was 
a twinkle in his eye, "You're a 
bit impulsive, m'boy." 

David acknowledged the 
doubtful compliment with a grin. 



Sleep over it 

"WHICH being the case," the 
other continued, "I suggest that 
you see Donnan tonight if you 
can but sleep over the matter 
before you agree to anything 
definite. Thousands of dollars 
are saved in cases like this by 
sleeping over it. That's one of 
the tricks of the trade. Can you 
get the i.oon train?" 

David glanced at his wrist 
watch. 

"Yes, sir. I'll scud home for 
my suit case," He turned 
abruptly to the door, 

"By the way," the President 
called after him. "while you're 
in Pittsburgh stir up Slocum- 
Briee on those engraved an- 




Martin Wright 



nouncements. We need 'em. If 
they're done, bring 'em back 
with you." 

David dragged himself along 
the corridor down which he 
had hurried so hopefully five 
minutes before. 

Yet by the tirae he was 
ready to start for the noon 
train he was more excited than 
he'd been any time that morning. 

A few casual words from his friend Blake, the head 
bookkeeper, were responsible for the change. Blake had 
stopped him as he was walking out of the main office 
with his suit case, 

"Hear you're off to Pittsburgh." 

"How'd you know that?" demanded David. 

"Rumor." 

"Yeah. I've become the Old Man's combination price 
wrangler and messenger boy." 

"Never mind. You never drove a hard bargain with a 
sore customer before, did you?" 

"That's about the only thing I haven't done around 
this dump." 

"Well, you better do it now for all you're worth," 
"What d'y'mean?" 

"I mean" — Blake seemed oddly in earnest — "that this 
new job of Assistant to the President takes a pretty all- 
round man," 

David dropped his suit case and straightened up, "You 
think," lie asked slowly, "that it's a test — of me?" 




"What you didn't know, though," he announced with a note of triumph in 
his voice, "was that I arranged with Donnan to show you the wrong ear." 
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"I wouldn't put it beyond the Old Man." 
"Why didn't he say so, then?" 

"Because he wouldn't get any kick from doing it thai 
way. He's a queer bird. Dave. 1 don't say that his ways 
of picking a new man are always open and aboveboard. 
But what's the difference, if he gets the right people in 
the end? And he usually docs. So, if I were you," he low- 
ered his voice confidentially, "I'd show him that you can 
bluff a tough customer as well as the next man. Maybe 
a little better. See?" 

Ready for a hard bargain 

FOUR hours on a Pullman with nothing to do but think 
crystallized Blake's broad hint into a certainty. David 
saw now that there was no question that this was a lest. 

"Fair enough, at that," he argued with himself. "The 
Old Man's got a right to his own methods, as long as I 
get the job. Well, he'll find that I can drive a bargain if 
that's what he's looking for." 

By the lime his train nosed cautiou.sly into the station 
[ at Pittsburgh he was ready to drive a hard bargain with 
the devil. 

Whether or not A. D. Donnan answered this descrip- 
tion David did not find out at once, Mr. Donnan had left 
for the day. It would be quite possible, however, accord- 
ing to an assistant, for Mr. Finley to examine the car- 
load at once and talk over a possible settlement in the 
morning. The assistant rang for the foreman: 

"Bill, this is Mr. Finley, of the Wright Roofing Cor- 
poration. Show him that car, will you? You know— on 
the north siding. 

"The north? Oh, sure, this way. Mister," growled Bill. 

He led the way through sheds piled high with miscel- 
laneous building materials, across railway sidings and, 
finally, to the open door of a lonely freight car. 

"There's yer stuff. Mister," said Bill. "We undone a 
couple bundles, and that was enough. Hap in and lake 
a look." 

His first curious glance showed David that the mate- 
rial was far below the Wright standard. The coating was 




"Good lord, nobody's going lo squint at them throiiglt a micro- 
scope. They look fine — plenty good enough. Wrap them up." 
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uneven, giving the surface a disagreeable, mottled effect. 
At that, it might wear well enough. 

He only wished he knew what sort of price reduction 
Donnan had in mind. Whether 20 per cent, or 50 per 
cent. That would give him .something to argue on. As 
it was, he'd have to put up a sheer bluff in dickering 
with the man. Save a lot of fuss if their slogan could be 
taken literally in a case like this. No argument. No bluff. 
Ship the car back and forget it. 

But that wouldn't make much of a hit with the Old 
Man. No, he was here lo argue Donnan into accepting 
that car with as little loss to the Wright Roofing Cor- 
jToralion as possible. 

He lowered himself out of the car, dusted his knees and 
replied to Bill's questioning scowl with a non-committal, 
"Tell Mr. Donnan that I'll see him about this in the 
morning, will you?" 

Seated in the hotel lobby with a cigar between his 
teeth, he was figuring reflectively on the back of an en- 
velope when he became aware of a man of uncertain age 
eyeing him closely from an adjacent chair. Finally the 
stranger walked over. 

"Say, ain't your name Finley?" he asked. "I'm Putter. 
Remember me, don't you ? What you doing in a he-man's 
town?" 

David shook hands mechanically. 

"Hello. Putter," he said. "How's the contracting 

game?" 

"Rotten — barring a little piece of one-horse luck I 
ran into today." 

"That's something. Sit down and let's hear about it." 

Putter accepted a cigar and smoothed his crimson tie. 

"Ye.s sir, if I hadn't stumbled on some bum roofUig 
cheap we'd actually be in the red this month. When your 
client's in Europe," he winked slyly through a smoke 
ring, "there's nothing like knowing his architect's in- 
spector, hey?" 

"What's wrong with the roofing?" asked David pro- 
fessionally. 

"Say, I'd forgotten you're in the roofing racket. Why, 
all I know is that it looks like the hide of a sick hippo- 
potamus. But that gives it to me at 
ten per cent off — maybe more, de- 
pending on what he can gouge out 
of the manufaeturera for damaged 
goods. Unless he changes his mind 
about letting me have it. But why 
siiould he bother to send the stuff 
back when he can still clean up pretty 
on the deal ?" 

"Who are you getting it from?" 
asked David. 

"Oh, the concern's Okeh. Donnan 
Supply Company here in town. Maybe 
you know — What's matter?" he 
laughed. "Swallow your smoke?" 

"Nothing at all. It's all right," 
David assured him, amid coughs. 



An advantage iti adjustment 

HIS room was cool and reasonably 
quiet. But for a long time after going 
lo bed he lay awake, planning how 
best to use the club which the Putter 
jierson had thrust into his hand. 

So Donnan had a customer for the 
car already, eh? Going to sell it at 
ten per cent off, was he? Then he'd 
have to be satisfied with 15 per cent 
off from ihe Wright Roofing Corpora- 
tion. This was like dealing from a 
(Continued on page 62) 
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'ISTBIBIJTION. in its fullest sense, can 
mean only one thing — putting ymir product into 
the hands of the consumer. A product in the store 
has otily changed its point of warehousing. But a 
product in the home is a complete sale. 

If your problem is one of making these complete 
sales, our many years of experience in merchandis- 
ing packt^e goods may help you find the answer. 

A letter to us will not obligate you. Merchandis- 
ing help is part uf our Sicrvice to manufacturers. 
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THEY SAW RAILROAD HISTORY 



MADE THAT DAY 



YOUNGSTERS weren't the only ones 
who stared with open mouths that 
day. A new kind of train was coming through 
at a hundred miles an hour, and a half 
million people lined the tracks to see it pass. 

The)^ saw a silver bullet streaking across 
the 1015 miles from Denver to Chicago 
without a single stop; they saw history in 
the making. 

Thatstreamltned train of steel, forerunner 
of many others, dramatized the fact that 
railroads are "going places" today. As the 
world moves ahead they are keeping pace. 
The iron horse becomes a steel greyhound 
that eats up distance with incredible ease, 
comfort and safety. 

Remember when it used to take the 
better part of a week to cross the continent ? 
Today you step aboard a train at Chicago 
and whisk the 2228 miles to Los Angeles 
in 52 hours. You cover the 431-mile jump 
from Chicago to St. Paul in 389 minutes 
. , . the 488 miles between Chicago and 
Omaha in 480 minutes. 

Over the length and breadth of the land, 
speed is the order of the day. Running time 



between New York and Chicago is at the 
rate of 961 miles in 990 minutes; between 
Boston and Providence 43.8 miles in 44 
minutesj between New York and Wash- 
ington 226J''2 miles in 225 minutes; while 
the 86 miles from the North Philadelphia 
Station to New York are clipped off in 82 
minutes. Freight trains, too, have felt the 
urge to hurry, and there is overnight service 
now on many runs that onl}^ a little while 
ago required da\'s. 

Hand in hand with this advance in speed 
has gone a marvelous record of safety. Not 
one single passenger was killed in a train 
collision or derailment on an American rail- 
road in the year 1935. The railroads have 
had to economize through the great depres- 
sion, but they never have economized at the 
price of safety. 

As the railroads prosper, United States 
Steel prospers, for we are both their largest 
supplier and their largest customer. Our 
metallurgists, laboratories, and plants are 
working now on the new and better steels 
that are demanded in the new railroad era 
that has so well begun. 
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^liQ Aiap ike A/atton i ^udine^A 



By FRANK GREENE 



JANUARY witnessed some sharp contrasts. Early re- 
tail trade was good in city and country. Later, the voiding 
of the triple "A," intense cold and heavy snows retarded 
rural buying. City and town trade did not reflect this so 
sharply. Cold weather spurred urban buying of winter 
goods. Most observers stressed snow cover as promising 
adequate future soil moisture for winter and spring 
crops. Commodity prices, particularly farm products, 
moved down. 

Stock trading was the heaviest since July, 1933; bond 
trading the largest since 1920. Security prices rose for 
the tenth successive month. Bank clearings and debits 
gained heavily over 1935 and dividend payments were 
the largest since 19.^1. Railroads reported enlarged gross 
and net receipts. Failures decreased. 

Automobile, steel, lumber and electric power outputs 
and carloadings exceeded a year ago. Furniture manu- 
facturers reported good buying. Coal consumption and 
mining were active. World wheat supplies were reduced. 



Cold weather and snow-filled roads tended to re- 
duce buying in some western areas and temporarily 
to shade some earlier gains 





The January Barometer of Business Activity chart line showed a sharp seasonal 
declination from the Ave-year peak that was registered in December 
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UaMNING the bankers is one of the 
most commonly accepted privileges 
of the American public. This is no 
tribute to their originulily. The man 
with money to lend — whether his 
own or someone else's — has been a 
fair target for incrimination since 
long before Shakespeare wrote "Mer- 
chant of Venice," 

This is all right with me. I bear no 
commission to defend the bankers 
and, on occasion, have added a tenor 
bleat to the chorus of their condem- 
nation. But when I hear a good story 
it is difficult to keep me from retelling 
it. The story of the Dakota cowboy is 
no exception. 

It was in the early 'Eighties when 
he rode into that country. He had a 
pony, and riding equipment, a blan- 
ket, probably a coffee pot and a 
capacity for thrift. 

After a time he owned some land 
along the Missouri. River. Gradually 
his holdings grew to 30,000 acres. He 
raised cattle, as many as 5,000 in a 
herd. By the time the World War had 
ended, cautious estimates placed his 
wealth at approximately $800,000. 
About that time he was invited to he- 
come a stockholder in the local bank. 
So he bought ten shares of stock and 
became vice president and a member 
of the board of directors. 

All for a good name 

THAT was all right until 1920 when 
the bank began to have difficulties. 
As the difficulties increased he mort- 
gaged his property — as did other 
stockholders — to raise funds to save 
it. In spite of them it finally had to 
close. He used his personal credit to 
get it open again and to keep it going. 
It wasn't enough. In the last general 
banking upheaval, his bank had to 
close again. 

The cowboy is broke today, not be- 
cause of banking liability laws — he 
never owned more than ten shares of 
stock on which the liability was at 
most $1,000 — but because of intangi- 
ble things such as his name on the 
bank's istterhead, the fact that peo- 
ple had faith in him and he wanted 
to deserve that faith. 

This sort of heroism inspires no 
ballads. It is insufficiently flamboy- 
ant. A man who lays down his life for 
his friends is in a fair way to become 
a public hero. 

A man who lays down his life's 
savings wins neither plaudits nor con- 
solation. 1 submit t'lat this is remark- 



able in a nation where the volume of 
banking legislation, the deposit in- 
surance, the Securities Commission 
and a dozen other things imply that 
security of projierty is very nearly as 
sacred as security of life. 

And j'et this unassuming heroism 
that, having undertaken an obliga- 
tion, will go the limit to fulfill it, is 
far more common than popular opin- 
ion of bankers would have you be- 
lieve. From the same small section 
where I picked up the story of the 
cowboy I found a dozen instances — 
and I didn't try very hard. 

There was, for instance, the story 
of a man who owned 70 iihares of stock 
in a smalt Montana bank which closed 
in 1920, He told the people who were 



reorganizing the institution that no 
depositor would lose a penny. No one 
did, but it cost him $200,000 which 
was all he had. 

From the same state comes the story 
of a wealthy sheep man, stockholder 
in a bank which first got into difficul- 
ties through the need of $33,000. He 
guaranteed this amount. As the diffi- 
culties increased he pledged his prop- 
erty for other amounts. When the 
bank finally closed, he put up all his 
property to protect depositors. 

"As the creditors' meetings were 
being held from time to time," said 
the man who told the story, "it was 
necessary for him to appear before 
the creditors and ask to retain small 
proceeds from wool and sheep in or- 
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Summing up NRA 



tiFFECT of the NRA as seen by 
Q. Forreat Walker, economist for 
R. H. Macy & Company, New York, 
operators of department stores: 

(a) NRA succeeded in spreading 
work, but perhaps an equal or 
greater number would have been 
employed without NRA; 

<b) Less than one-half of the 
gainfully employed were under code 
hour and wage pravisiuns; 

(c) Perhaps about 85 percent of 
the total number of workers under 
codes received no direct monetary 
benefit; 

(d) Pec rapifn. weekly nominal 
earnings were increased about five 
percent ; 

(e) Codes gave sanction to mo- 
nopolistic practises including price 



ilxing and raised prices arbitrarily; 

(f ) There was no effective protec- 
tion of the consuming public from 
the aggression of "collective mo- 
nopolies" under code sanctions; 

Any gains in nominal earn- 
ings of workers under codes were 
wholly absorbed by increases in the 
cost of living reasonably attributa- 
ble to NRA; 

(h) The consuming public as a 
whole suffered a substantial loss in 
real income. 

We may add that price collusion 
promoted by codes still persists; and 
that the economic historian will 
doubtless record KRA as a vital fac- 
tor among those fostering the con- 
tinued growth of monopoly and 
monopolistic practices. 
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IRON FIREMAN 

automatic COAL burner 





...is the very heart of 
plant modernization 

PLANT DKMirrniKriuci n the order of ihc day. 
At L'ni\-- , M , ■ , • ,' ! Til- 

pany a plan i 
ihe power e ^\ 
$1700 jier tin jl 

pan til thik r IllCl 

savin^t and m. The rat 

it li due III ' ■ i'.,-. i'f?<' '-'"rut* 
worked out by C. O ticrbct. 
caiiiultinj; cii);iiiccr o( Piti&biirgh, i> , . jn 
with W Kciih McAfee, PreMdeiit ol ilic com- 
pany. hinucK a (graduate engineer. Both ot these 
men, whose technical knowledge is auihurita- 
live, reco({iiiie Iron Fireman's outstanding 
tufvcniacy in tl<c field it hat pioneered. 

How much can YOU savcT 

Let the Iron Fitenian organization conjxrate 
with your own siaif engincerv or consultants to 
obtain the tacts as to what boiler riKim mixjerni- 
lation iiiiglu do for yon. Iron Fireman stokers are 
giving phciioiiicnai results in lactones, institu- 
tions, business buildings, homes. Iron Firemao 
nationwide »er\icc insures user satisfaction. 

Iron Fireman can be quickly installed m old or 
new furnaces or boilers. Purchase may be made on 
Bcoinciiicnt monthly plan or on an F.H A loan. 
The Iron Fireman priiuiplc of scicntiJk combus- 
tion has been applied with equal success to a 
complete line iti burners for commercial heating 
and power boilers up to 300 b.h.p. and for 
rcsidcniial use. Lirirjim m rrifKtjf Address 5263 
W. I06tli Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Company, Portland. Oregon; Cleveland, 
Ohio, Tor i" TO f"j-M('.i TVjlrr -■ rz ' ' -jr. 




Unjvcf'u! 



■,fwfj.t!-.rj. 



IRON FIREMAN 



AUTOMATIC 
COAL BURNER 



der to buy grocaflBHBclotbing. His 

daughter was to be married and he 
-A .4 unable to provide her with a gar- 

•it." 

man 
.er band 
: again. 

Kuia town a 
1 . .. . .. . ; milar 8tor>'. 

Tlie Board of I of the local 

' !M made ui ui hut- substantial 
. He named them, although 
1 iihiiil not. 

One owned 1,200 acres of clear 
land and had more than (50,000 in 
; ' •> . . .,(1 had 800 acres and 
the third, 640 acres 
I , ihe fourth, 4* 
. .h 640 acrca. Ni 

these had a great deal of cash. 

"Every dollar that these men 
owned was put into the bank to take 
care of depleted depoaita," the real 
estate man said, "and as their cash 
reserve was absorbed, four of them 
mortgaged their farms and put that 
in also. The reason the fifth did not 
do the same was that his farm was 
already pledRcd to support df'i.K)sits 
of public funds. I know this to be true 
as I negotiated all the ri-al estate 
loans that were made at that time." 

He was silent a little while. 

"Misguided as they were, their 
honesty of purpose can never be ques- 
tioned, but I wonder if an ungrateful 
people realize the sacrifice these men 
made to keep things afloat." 

I repeated this last statement to 
another man. He smiled. 

"Did he say they were misguided?" 

"That's what he said." 

"He said nothing about his own 
sacrifice ?" 

"No." 

"Well, he has lost everything he 
had, too, and has to depend on what 
he can earn. But he doesn't complain. 
He says he's young yet — only 69 — 
and can still keep the wolf from the 
door for a long time." 

Maybe they were not bankers 

BY all convenlional standards of 
humor, these stories ought to be 
funny. The spectacle of a man of 
wealth slipping on a banana peel has 
always been a sure fire laugh getter. 
Maybe these lack humor because the 
people in them aren't the sort of peo- 
ple we think of when we talk about 
"bankers." 

That term of reprobation brings to 
mind a picture of a frock-coated 
Scrooge sitting at a shining desk 
foreclosing mortgages. It's easy to 
hate him w^hether he exists or not. 
It's not so easy to hate five farmers, 
sitting around a table pooling their 
own goods to save loss to their de- 
positors. Nor to hate the man whose 
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story they told me in MtnnenpoliA. 

He was • profeasiooal b.-i 
a farmer who owned bank 

1922 he owned two banks in wrstem 
Minneoota •! - 'Vi-.i; 

money. In ' 
unencumb- 
himself W' 

He '.u«0 
cash, ui . . . ■ year* 

of labor. He decided that he and his 
wife had earned a vacation. For a 
while they lived in a Minneapolis 
hotel. Then they moved to I-lorida. 



Reliiminj; to banking 

SOON h** bcRftn to receive lettera 
' ner associates 
.nd help them 
as the bank was in dilhculties. With- 
drawals of deposits were severe and 
borrowers, mostly farmers, were un- 
able to pay their notes. 

He had no connection with the 
bank, no liability, but he did have 
loyalty to former friends and neigh- 
bors, and a continuing interest in the 
institutions he had heliwd to build. 
He returned to Minnesota and went 
to work. 

Thf S12.'),0f>0 he had received from 
the sale of the banks went first. His 
other profK-rty followed. Before the 
banks were closed he had contributed 
ar pd everything he owned. 

.re plenty of other stories 
but there is a good bit of sameness 
about them. In western Minnesota 
they told me of the bank president 
with a legal liability of $500, who 
sacrificed his personal fortune of 
.$40,(J00 and two farms in an effort 
to save a sinking institution. From 
Montana comes the tale of a state 
bank whose stockholders, over a 
period of years, paid in voluntary as- 
sessments totalling 470 per cent on 
the $50,000 capital. In northern 
Minnesota examiners who attempted 
to revive a defunct bank remember 
a little old lady, widow of a former 
director, who brought them .$50,000 
in bonds to help the reorganization. 

"I don't want our neighbors to suf- 
fer any loss through a bank with 
which papa was connected," she said. 

The whole north cpntral section 
abounds in similar stories. Names 
and places and amounts vary but the 
point is always the same. People 
whose neighbors had trusted them 
did their best to be worthy of the 
trust. 

Ironically, the sacrifice was usually 
futile. Banks continued to burst like 
soap bubbles. 

So the only satisfaction most of 
them have today is that they stayed 
with the wreck until the end. Sea 
captains win glory for that. 

But who has a good word for a 
banker? — Paul McCrea 
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I Talk 
With Workers 

(Conlhiued from payc Sf>) 
in Townsendism — that youngest, 
huskiest child of the depression-born 
belief that merely to spend money is 
the quickest way to create wealth. 

This same tax-cousciousness is ap- 
parently making certain church 
groups worry about heavy govern- 
ment spending. Hard-pressed nations 
frec|uent]y start figuring how to open 
cimrch doors to the tax-collector. 
Especially when, to justify such en- 
trance, the "court philosophers" be- 
gin to claim that, after all, state well- 
being is vastly more important than 
individual morality— also that Gov- 
ernment itself can alwaj'S be relied 
on to guarantee protection against 
autocracy ! 

6 * All of which makes these past 
ten years look like the 'decade 
of the great face-saving." 

From '25 to '29 we all believed that, 
to hold up our end' and save our face 
with our friends, we had to tell how 
we, too, had yesterday "bought a 
few shares of So-and-So Common." 
Why not? A hundred-twenty million 
Americans couldn't be wrong! 

When later, we found they were 
wrong, we essayed to save the same 
old face by blaming our speculations 
on the money-changers, the leaders, 
the other fellows — everybody except 
ourselves. So New Era misbehavior 
became New Deal mistrust, peni- 
tence, defeatism — just as the tired, 
discouraged Individualist becomes 
the zealous Socialist, and the em- 
bittered one, the revengeful Commun- 
ist. 

It is safe to predict, therefore, that 
reviving business will revive our old- 
time faith in ourselves for moving 
in on middle ground between Super- 
Individualist New Era and Super- 
CoUectivist New Deal — for facing 
once again the age-old impossibility 
of substituting any system for an 
honest heart inside upright, God- 
fearing, square-dealing individuals. 

Certainly it will be a national 
tragedy if, as now appears, the cam- 
paign is to be a battle on behalf of 
the "Have-nots" against the "Haves." 
Vastly more helpful to all would be 
one-tenth of such a battle's energies 
devoted to substituting Government 
and Business for the present Govern- 
ment versus Business — by pressing 
on "with malice toward none and 
friendship for all," toward the fulfil- 
ment of the world's best— almost its 
final! — dream of genuine, coopera- 
tive democracy. 



NEARLY DOUBLES FIGURE OUTPUT 



Estimating prices for American Can 
Company shows economy of 
^''Velvet ToucJi^ Monroes 




TIIK LA Mount. MONROE IN FOHKCROI INU i!> I ICl KIISt; HATll) OK IIHHI UIJDIKS TO A BA.sK BOX. 
MO.IiKUii: AUTOMATIC DIVISION HAS NtAHLY D01IBI.ED FIGURE OLTPUT. 



WHEREVER you go in the 
American Can Company, 
you will find IMonroes; in the 
Manu faf'turing, Budjiet, Ac- 
i7ounliiig,and Sales Departmeuts 
in New York, and in many of 
their plants throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
Among the 197 Monroe models, 
there is a machine exactly suited 
to every kind of business figuri ng. 

Back of every Mtmroe ma- 
chine, from Maine to California, 
is the service of a Monroe-owned 
branch. Whether you use one 



or a thou.sand Monroes you are 
assured of continuous figure 
operation. 

All Monroes (adding-calcu- 
lators, listing machines and 
bookkeeping machinesjarc desk- 
size, portable, and speedy; and 
they all have the fanious"Velvet 
Touch" keyboard that takes the 
fatigue and straiu out of figuring. 

It w ill pay you to see a"Velvet 
Touch" Monroe at work on your 
own figures;nooldigation. Phone 
the nearest Monroe branch or 
drop a line to the factory. 



Thix Eicctric Monroe (Model LA -6), 
taken less desk space thtina tHterhead. 
Portable, iveigh^ less than 17 pounds 
Divides and multiplies automatically. 

Simple • Speedy ■ Rugged 

MONROE 

Calculating Machinl: Company, Inc 
orange, new jersey 
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Pmidrnl, Mjirhlnrry and Allii'd Prudiutt fiiMiiuli' 



HAS ENDURING QUALITIES 

• Each Republic Transmission Beit 
is a thoroughly tested product. All 
materials in its construction are te&ted 
before it is made — all properties that 
determine its life and effiricnq? ok oper- 
ation are tested when it is completed. 

The outstanding quality of the 
many brands of Repubirc Belts is 
endurance. Strength, flexibility, low 
stretch and pulley-gripping surface are 
scientifically built into their construc- 
tion and maintained over a long periixi 
of years. 

On any question involving choice of 
grades or other tfchnical details, con- 
sult your nearest Republic Distributor 
or write direct. 

THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

J^tGjcLuukjip— 

IN POLICY, PRODUCT AND PERFORMANCE 



LOSSOMING in part from the 
I'edpral Trade Commission's recom- 
jut'iiiiations. contained in its last an- 
iiijiit report, two bills are now before 
I iptigressionai cotiimitlees which 
would vastly extend the .wope of that 
Commission and add to its present 
purposes. The bills, introduced in the 
Mouse by Repre.Hentative Raj'burn 
iiiid in the Senate hy Senator Wheeler, 
wiiuld amend the net under which the 
(.'onunissiun now functions and par- 
allel each other in their terms. Among 
1 he more significant amendments pro- 
posed are the followinK four: 

Arnpndnienl of Section 5, which now 
reads "unfair nicthoilH of rompetitlon In 
ouriiim'ive are ln-rcby dec-laie<l unlKW- 
'ui," ti> cover also "unfair or deccpllvf 
acts and prantires in ciimmerce " 

Placine the burden of appeals from 
nidfr.-i of the CdinmlsKlon upon persons 
or conipanli's subject to tho,«e orders 

ExtfOHion of the Commiflsion's inves- 
tigational powers, which now apply only 
to the afTaira and recordw of corporn- 
tion.%, to persons and partnerships. 

Conferring upon the Commission so 
much of Congress' auxiliary power to 
<jbLaln information in aid of le);lslatlon 
ris may be neceHsarj- to carry out the 
Cfimmiartlon's inve.illgatlonal funetion.s. 

Additional amendments are pro- 
po.sed but let u.s confine ourselve-s to 
these ftiur more or less inti«cent-ap- 
pearing ehatiges and explore some of 
their implications. 

Take the proposed amendment of 
Section 5, which would declare decep- 
tive acts and jiractices, as well as un- 
fair compel iti<tn in commerce, unlaw- 
ful. This, the only one of the three 
amendments definitely sponsored by 
the Commission, is desired by that 
body "in order to give the Cnmmis- 
sicjn clear jurisdiction over a practice 
which i.s unfair or deceptive to the 
public and is not necessarily unfair 
to a competitor." 

As il.s statement implies, the Cam- 
mission wtnild be enabled by this 
amendment to enter a field from 
which the courts have heretofore 
barred it. Under the present law com- 
mission jurisdiction has bepn confined 
to unfair trade practices which in- 
jure competitors as well as the pub- 
lic. Now -no doubt with a sincere de- 
sire to serve the public better, but 
also with the usual bureaucratic 
grasping for more and more power — 
it .seeks the greener pasture which 
lies just over the fence, a pasture of 
jiractically bountlless extent. 

" I '^nfair or deceptive acta and prac- 



tices"- who can define them or de- 
limit them? 

The language is delightfully vague 
and should provide an even more fer- 
tile field for litigation than the 
[ircsent i)hrase of the law, "unfair 
methods of competition in com- 
merce." Since the pre.sent law's pas- 
sage in 1915 the federal courts have 
Ijeen ruling on what \hai means and 
there isslill no precise definition. 

About the best the court.s have 
been able to do is to say that they are 
those methods which are already pro- 
hibited by law. But to include as is 
now proposed, "unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices" is to open a truly 
tremendous range for the Commis- 
sion's agents and activities, to release 
another punitive agency of the Fed- 
eral Government in a field where 
statute law and such federal agencies 
as the Food and Drug Administration 
already afford the citizen protection, 
and to face business with new and 
vast uncertainties as to what is or is 
not legal. 

Arbiter of all bu.siness 

M0RF:0VER. by allowing Ihe Com- 
mission to embrace other than com- 
petitive practices, the proposed 
amendment would permit it to be- 
come the arbiter of acta of indi- 
vidual businesses and business men, 
setting up and enforcing its own 
standard of morals u|K>n those indi- 
viduals regardless of prevailing 
standards of practice in their fields of 
enterprise. 

Individual busine8.ses, following 
standards of practice developed 
through competitive group actitjn and 
in the public interest, would be sub- 
ject to punitive or coerrive dictates 
applying only to them and without 
application to the groups with which 
they compete. Truly an autocratic 
power to delegate to a commission, 
attended by all the dangers of misuse 
of such a jiower I 

Further, extension of the Commis- 
sion's activities into these new fields 
of consumer protection and present 
law, were it courageously and prop- 
erly utilized, affords the Commission 
more leeway there than it has thus 
far seen fit to utilize would require 
a potentially enormous enlargement 
of the Commission's staff and ex- 
penses. It is perlinent to point out 
here that these last are currently 
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ranging between $1,500,000 and $2,- 
000,000 a year. 

It should be remembered that the 
Commission was originally created to 
deal with the trust problem, the prob- 
lem of monopoly and restraint of 
trade. Dissipation of its energies in 
new pursuits inevitably will weaken 
its usefulness in its original field. 

Another abrupt departure from 
current practice is contemplated in 
the second proposed amendment. Un- 
der the present law, should a com- 
pany disagree with the legality of a 
Commission ruling or order against 
it, it simply does not comply with the 
ruling or order and the Commission 
brings suit in a federal court to en- 
force compliance. This would now be 
changed to transfer the burden of 
appeal from the Commission and to 
the company. The latter would either 
have to comply with the Commis- 
sion's order or seek court review of 
that order within 60 days. Should it 
not do so within that time it becomes 
liable to a penalty of $500 for each 
violation thereafter and of $25 for 
each day such violation continues. 

More extensive investigations 

SO MUCH for the first two amend- 
ments proposed in the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bills. The other two amend- 
ments which we are here consider- 
ing, relating to the Commission's 
powers of investigation and inquiry, 
are, if anything, even more sweeping. 

By extending these investigatory 
powers to cover persons and partner- 
ships, as well as corporations, every 
firm and every individual engaging 
in interstate commerce would be sub- 
ject to such investigations, question- 
ing and reports as the Commission 
sees fit to order. 

Likewise, "all documents, papers, 
correspondence, books of account, 
and financial and corporate records" 
of every such person, partnership or 
corporation being investigated could 
be reached by the lengthened arm of 
the Commission. That arm could 
reach even further, for, under the 
changes proposed, all such papers of 
any other companies or individuals 
could be subpoenaed provided they 
related "to any matter or any person, 
partnership or corporation being in- 
vestigated." 

But the Commission's arm would 
not only be lengthened by the Whoel- 
er-Rayburn bills; it would be armed 
with a bludgeon which heretofore has 
cracked every head raised against it. 
This formidable weapon, Congress" 
own power to obtain information in 
aid of legislation, would be conferred 
upon the Commission by the fourth 
and final amendment here considered. 
Congressional committees have re- 
cently demonstratfd how sweeping 



DEATH STALKS THE HIGHWAY 



But He Is Nof Looking 
For Members Of 
THE "NOT-OVER-FIFir' CLUB 

Death lurks at (he wheel of many cars, but not in the 
car where the iiiile rt-d arrow on his spcedoiiieier 
warns the driver never to drive over 50 miles an hour 
on the open highway. Speed is the killer. Over 64% 
uf auto accident fatalities occur on rural highways. 

On signing the safe-driving pledge each driver gets 
the "NOT-OVER-50" arrow for his speedometer, 
window transfer, membership card. Ei:ery{hing is jnt. 

As a contribution to the safe-driving movement 
Lumberniens oris^in.Tted the "NOT-OVER-50" Club 
for till drivers whether insured in this company or nol. 
Through this club, Lumbermens plays an important 
part in the national safety drive to malce motoring 
safer for everyone— insured or uninsured. The "NOT- 
OVER-50" Club proiects you against "ihe other 
fellow." 

Since 1912 Lumbermens has paid substantial divi- 
dends to its policyholders because it has been carclul 
in selecting drivers to insure in the first place^ — and 
then has reduced risks still further by helping them to 
avoid accidents. 

Important To Fleet Owners 
Every owner of a fleet of cars should enroll his driv- 
ers in the "NOT-OVER-50" Club. He will liien 
know that each driver is being constantly reminded 
by the red arrow on his speedometer not to drive over 
50 miles an hour. 

Not-Over-50 Packet FREE 

Write today for free sample of the 
"Safety Packet" and complete informa- 
tion; or ask the Lumbertnens represent- 
ative in your community. 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

Jsinet S. Kemper, Prfti'denl 
Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U. S. A, 
"WOfilD S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE MUTUAl" 
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IICHMN-WEIGHT, WIAR-PROOf 

Nulhing tikiv limfjiicr pimivhrncnl ihiin that 
2-i-hi>ur-3-dj/ sfrvjnt, the Iclcplumc. But tiarJ, 
brtakage-rcsistatil Durcz assuit-s lung life for 
llic inslrumeni anj ptavijes a lastroui, altrac- 
livc, pt rmjnent finish, Bast, (undlc and either 
litting% aic moldtd fompicic in i)nf operation, 
with utar-prouf [ustrc auromaticaitj' produced. 



A JOY 
TO HANDLE 

{^iimpati, li^lit in 
weight, and picas 
ant to the touch ... , 
the molded Durei 
case on (he Packard 
Lcctro-Shavcr adi: 
iCfcallj- to the popularity ^ 
of the unit. The motor and 
wife connections can be 
molded right into the self- 
insulating Durcz. The fir).il 
finish is produced in the 
niulding operation. 

Atanu/jiciurcil by Dii fngraph PrtnjucrsCr*mpiiriv, Inc^; 
disHibuicJ bj PioKfrii tuipoijimn, Niw Yoik, N. V. 




DE LUXE 
PACKAGES 




Molded 
Durez packages 
nriake Hickok Muds 
look like a collection of pre- 
ciou.^ jewels. Durez boxes cost little more than 
conventional packages . . . yet have a fat richer 
appearance. Their permanence and pleasant 
" leer' will swing many a sale your way. 

DUREZ is a luit-nioldeJ plastic, simultane- 
ously (ormed and finished in steel dies. Strong, 
lighter than any metal, non-metallic, heat-re- 
sistant, and chemically inert, its finish can't rust 
or wear. There are 307 Durei compounds, each 
With a specific use. When you consider molded 
plistics, let our technicians specify the proper 
compound for the job. Write (k'HinS * hat 
yuu make) for monthly "Durez News,"Geneial 
Plastics, Incorporated. 15} Wjkk Road, Ntjrtli 
Tonawantia, New York. 

DUREZ 



this power to compel attendance of 
witnesses and production of the most 
[private papers can be. constitutional 
guarantees as to the security of the 
citizen in his pciT?on, papers and ef- 
fects notwithstanding. 

Buttressed with this unprecedent- 
ed delegation of congressional au- 
thority, are there any limits beyond 
which the Commission's inquiries 
might not reach, any rights of pri- 
vacy -or what have heretofore been 
considered rights of privacy - it 
might not invade? This is power such 
as no other federal executive agency 
past or present — not even NRA — has 
ever had. It is power that has been 
used by congressional committees, as 
every newspaper reader knows, to 
smear reputations, to play politics, to 
promote and jniblicize causes. To con- 
fer similar power upon the Commis- 
sion is to invite similar use of it, a 
new star chamber for business. 

Those members of business organ- 
izations that supported the establish- 



ment of the Commission will recall 
that they expected it to serve a far 
different purp<i.se. They envisioned i 
as an agency which would remov 
some of the uncertainties surround- 
ing antitrust laws through advance 
rulings or advice concerning the 
legality or illegality of projected 
business transactions and under- 
takings. President Wilson himself ex- 
pressed somt'lhing t»f this thought in 
a message to Congress in 1W14. but 
the final act contained no specific 
provisions to this end. True, a rather 
feeble step in this direction has since 
been t aken by t he Commission Ihrtiugh 
its trade practice conferences, but 
business still lacks clear guidance as 
to what the antitrust laws permit and 
bar. If any amendment to the Act is 
needed, it is one which will permit the 
Commission to function more effec- 
tively along this line originally en- 
visaged for it, rather than amend- 
ments which will carry it into a new 
field. 



Business Highlights and Sidelights 



What is industry? 

POLITICAL exhortation toward re- 
duction of unemployment boils down 
to the idea that "industty" .should 
absorb the country's jobless millions. 
Quite apart from the unanswered 
question of how many persons are un- 
employed is the riddle of what is 
meant by "industry." If "industry" 
means all business activity, then it is 
passible to argue that the unemployed 
could be restored to jobs were the 
volume of trade to return to its 1929 
level. But if "industry" means manu- 
facturing only, the fallacy of expect- 
ing a complete absorption of the 
unemployed is readily apparent by 
reference to the situation in 1929. 

The conclusions, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board believes, 
take their direction from these per- 
tinent questions: 

How many persons did manufac- 
turing industry employ in 1929; how 
many could it employ now; and how 
many does it employ? According to 
the census there were on the aver- 
age, in the year 1929, 8,838.743 wage 
earners employed in manufacturing 
plants. This, however, is an average. 
At the maximum month of employ- 
ment. September, the pay roll num- 
bered 9,188,768 wage earners. Manu- 
facturing, however, in that year also 
employed a large number of salaried 
officials, who, together with owners 
and proprietors, numbered 1,491,985. 
Added to the maximum number of 
vviige earners, the whole number of 



persons engaged in manufacturing 
amounted to 10,680,753. 

The Census of Occupations of 1930, 
in its classification by industry 
groups, indicates that, excluding the 
independent hand trades and the 
building trades from the group 
"manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits," there remained 11. 400,000 
persons who claimed gainful occupa- 
tions in manufacturing projicr. 

Assuming that there was no sick- 
ness, that seasonal fluctuations could 
be eliminated, that number repre- 
sents the maximum number that 
manufacturing industry could have 
employed before the depression. 

Assuming that the production of 
1929 would require the same amount 
of labor of all kinds as was used in 
that year, how many unemployed 
workers could manufacturing indus- 
try I'casonably be expected to absorb 
with a restoration of the 1929 pro- 
duction level? Obviously, the differ- 
ence between the number now em- 
ployed and the maximum of 11.400,- 
000. According to the estimates of 
the Board there were in November, 
19.35, about 8,900,000 persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing industry. 
This means that a restoration of the 
production of 1929 would, at most, 
provide employment in manufactur- 
ing industry to about 2,500,000 more 
workers than are now employed in it. 
This is approximately the number 
which the Board estimates to be un- 
employed in manufacturing. 

But is this a sufficient answer to 
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the problem suggested? Is it proper 
to ignore the fact that the potential 
gainful workers of the population of 
1934 are more numerous than were 
the gainful workers of 1930? Restore 
the employment of 1929 and there 
would still be unemployed, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Board, 
as many as 1,900,000 new workers. 
Normal conditions should provide 
employment for them, but it is some- 
what hazardous to say in what occu- 
pations they would be engaged. If 
the distribution of the working popu- 
lation under assumed normal condi- 
tions in 1935 were the same as in 
1930 and if there were a maximum of 
11,400,000 engaged in manufacturing 
industry in the earlier year, manu- 
facturing should, in 1935, have pro- 
vided employment for 11,800,000. 
Since manufacturing employed in 
November, 1935. only 9,000,000, it 
fails 2,800.000 short of this mark. 
This then is the maximum number of 
the unemployed that manufacturing 
industry might reasonably be expect- 
ed to absorb. 

By this reckoning the assumption 
that "industry" is delinquent in pub- 
lic spirit by the test of its em- 
ployment totals becomes, perversely 
enough, more figurative than real. 

A pay roll nobody knows 

HOW to measure the public service 
pay roll is a problem that has got no 
farther than a general agreement 
that it is the country's longest. No 
trustworthy estimate has ever been 
made, says Lucius Wilmerding in 
"Government by Merit" (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York ) pub- 
lished as Monograph 12 of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel, Some notion of its magni- 
tude is possible by piecing together 
reports of government agencies. 

On June 30, 1935, there were 
719,440 civilian employees in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, 
according to the annual report of the 
Civil Service Commission. An esti- 
mate by the Department of Com- 
merce for the year 1931-1932 dis- 
closes a total of 2,032,000 state 
and municipal employees, including 
1,189,000 teachers. If the 312,000 
county, township, and district em- 
ployees reported by the Bureau of the 
Census for the same year be added, 
an aggregate of more than 3,000,000 
permanent full time government em- 
ployees is in view. 

What this figure means is a ques- 
tion with its own perplexing ob- 
scurities. As Mr. Wilmerding reads 
it, "Vast numbers of civil servants 
are but a reflection of the number and 
complexity of governmental func- 
tions. As these increase or decrease, 
so will the numbers of civil servants. 



In a few square inches 
manufacturer and 
dealers get together 



Two and a half inches ia the width 
of a listing column in ihc classi- 
fied telephone directory. 

In that spaca many manufac- 
turers and their dealers make sure 
that prospects knowwhcre to huy 
the products they sell. That is how. 
at low cost, they checksubsiiiu- 
tion and complete sales which 
might get lost by the wayside. 




Lei us show you howTrade Mark 
Service ean beused lo inercase y our 
sales and insure your advertising. 

Call your Directory Represen- 
tative or communicate \vitK Trade 
Mark Service Division, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
19.5 Broadway, N<'W York, or 
311 West Vashiugton Street, 
Chicago. 



HERE'S HOW THEY 



IT TO CHECK SUBSTITUTION 
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Mimeograph Duplicating 
Machines and Supplies 



All Mi™pOBr»P>>» 
eotypp '<*'"^'' V. init nr. lold only 




Musical Insin 



'•WHERE TO BVV IT 
MEEKER NIWEOOBftPHlW sm „„b,„,.6bib 



EAST SIDE 
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Eli ling AUDI 
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Tour problctn hat to do wiih the elfcctive, pime- 
lical conlrut cii heat or cold. 



07- 




with ihe accurale regulation ol humulilr. 



or- 




with iounJ Jeadcniivg »n,l iicouaiical [reacment 
for •tore, oSice. iheulre, UctorT. 





ti ruling the tight kiiul of insulation lor u«e in 
tnanulscturing, or (or packaging. 

If SO, you mar tinii ihai 
th« Bal»am-Wool line uf 
insulating. sound-vleaiJen 
jog and acoustical niiiie 
rial otferi you a b«ltei 
•olution at low coii. 
Hundredi ol businesa men 
irom coast to coast have 

iMSietiied Irom corwuitation u iih 
our engin«r». Advice — based on 
prool — ia joun lor the asking. 
M,iil the coupon! 



BRLSRm-UJOOL 

Made Btf The Makers of 

nu-uiooD 

WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
iT . PAUi. • MINNES OTA 




WOOD CONVEmiON COMPANY 

Roum 144. Firtt N«iion.j| Bjnk Buiidii^i 
Su Paul, .Minn. 

Myiiroblcinii envoi. 

Pledge tell iu<r u'h«i Balum - Wool can do lo 
iaJve ir. 

Nam* . 

OrnifHiny .. — — ... — 

Adiittii .............. — 



... If Government assumes functions 
) beyond those which it ought to aa- 
:;rio. the fault is to be sought in the 
. lative and political personnel. 
Lut not in the civil service." 

All well enough to say that "the 
I total number of civil servants is at 
best but a quantitative index of the 
importance of government as an ele- 
ment in the social structure." Where 
the citizen is lo look for a qualitative 
index is another and still unsatisfied 
contrcrn. 

Reasons for the three R's 

WHY am I being given an education ? 
is no academic question to the New 
York State Chamber's way of think- 
ing. It asked 375,000 school children 
in New York City for answers and 
awarded 208 prize.? for the essays 
adjudged the best. An older genera- 
tion can find hope and encourage- 
ment in the fact that the young con- 
testants revealed a lively awareness 
to intelligence and character as rul- 
ing forces for self-government. 

To put a value on this individual 
quest of the meaning of public educa- 
tion is neither possible nor needful. 
That self-examination by a repre- 
sentative cross section of the popula- 
tion revealed its schooling not as "an 
afniction visited upon youth as the 



result of a cruel conspiracy among 
the elders," but rather as a training 
for citizenship is as much a matter 
of public satisfaction as it ia of pub- 
lic interest. 

Ingenuity in fetters 

HOW til k.t; the patent channels 
free of longest ion is the problem 
tackled by a special committee of the 
F'resident's Science Advisory Board. 
Presfnt difficulties are traced to three 
basic causes: 

The first defect orlsi 1 •• ' r > ' I'l. 
Issuance by the Pn(e:>' 
moua number of pate:.- 
Hhould never be Issurcl, clue prtmunly lu 
en unduly low slanilarc] uf Invention. 
The »<>conil defect has to do with the 
excessive cost and delay In the lHlirn»)<in 
of patents, by reason of the pr' 
tern of appeals. The third re 
the dtfBculty met by the count i..ii> 
dling scientific or technical (tueslton 
without competent non-partisan assiit- 
tance. 

Recommendations toward improve- 
ment include publication of palenLs 
in the Official Gazette of the Patent 
Office as a means to eliminate thou- 
sands of duplications of old ideas and 
much litigation at the source ; crea- 
tion of a patents court with judges 
qualified in technology as well as in 
law; a corps of specially trained ad- 
visers; and a tax on all patents, the 



BELLRINGERS 




Paying the Stockholders 



G KNERAL ELECTRIC quarterly 
dividend checks mailed in January 
to 185,744 stockholders, 3,128 a- 
broad, weighed five tona. 

Postage cost $5,000. 

Twenty-flve special clerks and 
two check -writing machines re- 
quired, 30,000 checks written each 
day and verified with records. 



Checks sealed, metered, bundled 
and trucked to postoffice. Customs 
duty stamps required on all enve- 
lopes going into Canada. 

Postoffice sorted bundles, and 
made into new bundles. Held under 
guard until 3 o'clock of release day. 

All checks were put In mail at the 
same time. 
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amount to be increased annually as 
a way of eliminating "dormant" 
patents through tax delinquency. 

Aa for the proposal to aboli.sh the 
patent system altogether, the com- 
mittee believes that the demonstrated 
benefits of the system argue salva- 
tion by reform. Complete abolition 
needs no eloquence to plead its cause 
as an effective, if drastic, remedy for 
congestion. 

A dissenter could argue, of course, 
that the logic seems of a piece with 
the reasoning of the man who kicked 
out all his windows because the fly 
specks made the neighbors look so 
frecltted. 



Reductio ad absurdum 

WHAT constitutes citizenship on the 
American plan puts every man to his 
own definition of civics. That quali- 
fication has been tested with ques- 
tions as tricky as irrelevant, exam- 
ples from the examination of alien 
candidates richly reveals. 

How high is the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment 7 

How many legs has the Constitution? 

What has Ireland been flfrtiting for? 

How long does a Representative sit? 

Can Congress make a law to put me 
in jail for 40 years? 

How many stars are there on a quar- 
ter? 

If a person has seven children would 
he have to pay for public schooLs? 

If the law isn't signed, may it be a good 
law? 

The humblest citizen, it would 
seem, could da a better job of enquiry 
into fitness for citizenship. 



Taxes on the pay rolls 

I 

THE article we printed in February 
by P. W. Litchfield of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, "Why ' 
40,000 Persons Have Jobs," brought 
out a great deal of comment on the 
ratio between taxes and pay rolls. 

The average pay per employee 
(including, of course, their workers 
in foreign rubber plantations) was 
$1,089. The average taxes per em- 
ployee was $453. Mr. Litchfield said, 
"A 100 per cent reduction in the 
stockholders' return could have add- 
ed only ten per cent to his wages, but 
a 50 per cent reduction in taxes could 
have added 21 per cent to his wages." 
In other words, taxes took roughly 
four times as much as the owners of 
the business, or 42 per cent as much 
as the workers in the business. 

That this is not an isolated trend 
is shown by the humanized balance 
sheet of General Foods Corporation 
which Nation's Business printed 
last September. Their taxes were 
$590 per employee and average pay 
$1,200, These taxes are 49 per cent 
of the money received by employees. 
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It can U.e ,n 



Health 'giving^ORTB Carolina 

— the land of the long-leaf pine 



Climate has been kinci to the citiiens of 
the hospitable "Tar Heel" stole. The 
clean, bracing air of her mountoins ond 
pine Forests — the cool summer nights and 
mild winters — have won wofld-wide 
fame. Thousands hove moved to the 
country oround Pinehurst and to " The 
Land of The Sk/" around Asheville — 
to find health, rest and recreation. 

Living in a land like this might odd 
many happy years to your own life — 
fof there's wonderful hunting, Fishing, fine 
hil(ing and camping, magnificent scen- 
ery and coiy little cottages with gardens 
where you can live comfortably on 1 100 
a month. 

If you ore like most people, you con- 
not live in such a Leisure iond now. You 
must be where your work is. But that's 
no reason v/hy you connot retire from 
business or professional life, some day. 
By stortirrg a Northwestsrn Mu^ltq/ fie- 
tirenieni Plan ioon enough, you can 
hove the means to retire when you ore 
55, oi older. You can then count on a 




monthly check from the Northwestern 
Mutuol' for Si 00, or more, for the rest of 
youi life. You con live in the "Land of 
the Long-Leof Pine," some other Amer- 
ican Wonder Spot, ot yout own home 
town. 

This is the thrifty way to reach leiiure 
Land — the plan that really works. But 
it can't possibly work for you, if you 
don't iioti it. You can put off planning 
for the future, but you can't put off 
old age! 

Write for the 
"Wonder Spots" Book 

This is a 32-page booklet, describing 
and illustrotinq mony American Wonder 
Spots where you can live comfortably 
on $1 00 a month. 

It is published by the Northwesletn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, which 
in the lost 79 years hoi paid more thon 
850 million dollars to its policyholders 
or their beneficiaries. 



THE THRIFTY WAY TO 

If ^^^^ I ,anJ 



itote innt/artctf d^fiartmDntt, now totai 0 biUi'on stoiiufi 
— a greaf tttvtv odmimiicf^d for the mvtvof wdfarv 
an^ptot^ctipnof mote than^OO, 000 poticyhoidcft with 
a¥ei thre*! and a haif hHtiom of iniurante in 



The northwestern Mutual wiiwowbes, wiiconim 
Pleoit moil ''Wander Spoti" booklet. 

Name (Print) 

Addreii . 



SfQfe 



Age 



How much income 
I lay aside $. 



con I Imave^ 
o mionlh? 



oge 



55 
60 
65 
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A Matter of Adjustment 



(Continued from page i 
stacked deck of cards. If he couldn't 
handle Dnnnan now he'd hotter quit. 

So eager was David to tackle Don- 
nan with this secret information that 
it waa not till after breakfast next 
nnorning that the bothersome little 
Slocum-Brice errand occurred to him. 

"May as well gel that off my mind 
tjefore I forget," he decided. "Then 
I'll be all set for the big show." 

He found Slocum-Brice on the sec- 
ond floor of an unpretentious building 
in marked contrast to the reputation 
they bore as fine engravers. There 
was an air of old-fa.shi«ned courtesy 
and leisure about the place. 

"The Wright Roofing job?" an at- 
tentive clerk repealed David's curt 
inquiry. "Just a minute, sir. Mr. Brice 
will want to talk to you about that 
himself." 

The gentleman in question proved 
to be an ancient, wizened, courtly 
little man wearing a skull cap, eye 
glasses attached to a wide, black 
ribbon, and the only pair of round, 
detachable cufis outside a museum. 
Indeed, he seemed so much of a mu- 
seum piece himself that David was 
somewhat startled by the youthful 
smile that slid the years off his face 
when he proffered a thin, gnarled 
hand across the counter. 

A slight imperfection 

"GLAD to explain to you personally 
instead of by letter," he began. 
"Your order was completed only last 
night, when — " 

"Done, is it?" beamed David, plac- 
ing his hat on the counter and wip- 
ing his forehead. "Then I'll take it 
right along with me." 

The other he.?itated. "It's very em- 
barrassing," he said, "but our final 
inspection this morning disclosed a 
slight error in the plate. The top line 
with the phrase, 'It's Wright — Or 
It's Wrong* — an admirable slogan for 
these days, if I may say so — that top 
line didn't register perfectly. I'm 
afraid it will require three or four 
days more lo do the work over prop- 
erly. I'm very sorry. I can't see how 
it ever happened. Of course we shall 
work nights." 

"Well, but — do they look very 
bad?" said David. "We need 'em right 
away. If it doesn't show much — " 

"Just a moment, sir." 

While David drummed impatiently 
on the counter, a clerk was sent for a 
sample of the finished work. 

David bent over it eagerly, then 
straightened up in relief. 



"W'hat's wrong with these?" he 
demanded. 

With a deft flip Mr. Brice produced 
a magnifying glass. 

"Why, you see that *W' — the down 
stroke? Never do. Never." 

"Good lord!" David burst out, "no- 
body's going to squint at 'em through 
a microscope. Why, they look fine, 
Mr. Brice. Plenty good enough. Just 
have 'em wrapped up so I can carry 
'em, will you?" 

Strangely enough, the little man 
stood perfectly still. 

"I can assure you," urged David 
a little stiffly, "that I'll be respon- 
sible." 

A reputation for good work 

MR. BRICE spread his wrinkled 
hands on the counter and shook his 
head stubbornly. "Pardon me. It isn't 
that I doubt your authority. But we're 
the ones responsible. We never send 
out imperfect work. That has been 
our policy for 25 years. Indeed"- -he 
drew him.self up an inch or two — 
"we've built something of a reputa- 
tion on it." 

David stared at the man in amaze- 
ment until anger overcame his first 
desire to laugh. 

"You -you mean you refuse to let 
me have 'em ?" he exploded. 

"I'm very sorry," came the cour- 
teous reply, "but I'm sure Mr, Wright 
will understand. That is, if your 
own slogan means what I believe it 
does." 

David's face turned the color of his 
hair. He started to speak, closed his 
mouth and, in a wave of red rage, 
walked rapidly to the door. 

"Your hat, Mr. Finley," called Mr, 
Brice. 

Perhaps nothing punctures a young 
man's hasty rage quite so neatly as 
forgetting his hat. In David's case 
the deflation was painful and thor- 
ough. His anger collapsed as quickly 
as it had arisen. 

Sheepishly he retraced his steps, 
accepted the hat gingerly —and found 
his hand grasped in a powerful, if 
wrinkled, grip. 

"And if Mr. Wright shouldn't un- 
derstand," the little man was smiling 
as though nothing had occurred, "we 
can depend on you to explain things, 
can't we?" 

The motto sinks in 

IN spite of himself David grinned 
back. 

Then his eye dropped to the an- 



nouncement which still lay on the 
counter between them. "It's Wright 
— Or It's Wrong." That top line 
seemed to leap up at him like a chal- 
lenge instead of an amusing catch- 
phrase. 

And the challenge kept working its 
way into his brain while he was 
mumbling some inanity to Mr. Brice 
and making his way down the grimy 
stairs. 

He stood in the street a moment 
uncertainly, then walked back slowly 
to his hotel. Here he checked out and 
stepped resolutely into a telephone 
booth. 

"Mr. Donnan?" he heard himself 
say. "This is David Finley, of Wright 
Roofing. . . . Yes, sir, I saw that car- 
load last night. . . . Beg pardon? . . . 
No, it isn't very bad but it isn't up 
to standard. Not our standard any- 
way. Only thing to do . . . No, sir, it 
isn't a question of adjustment at all. 
I'm shipping the car back to the 
plant." 

He dropped the receiver limply into 
its hook. 

"Well, Finley," he reflected gloom- 
ily as he piled into a taxi to go to the 
station, "you've got four hours ahead 
now to try to figure out how many 
kinds of a damn fool you are, any- 
way." 

Reporting the adjustment 

MARTIN WRIGHT, golfer, was pre- 
paring to leave for a few holes late 
that afternoon as David Finley 
tramped into the outer office and 
headed down the corridor toward the 
end door marked, "President." 

The Old Man turned. 

"Hello, Finley, come in. Never 
mind. The game can wait. 

"Now then," he said, settling into 
his big desk chair, "what did you do 
with Donnan?" 

"Told him we'd take the car back, 
sir." 

"What?" Amazement spread over 
the big man's face. "Couldn't you get 
anything better than that out of 

him?" 

David shifted to the other foot. 
Something happened to the lines of 
his jaw. 

"I didn't try," he said. "It wasn't 
up to standard." 
"Oh." 

The President swung around and 
silently studied the antics of a switch 
engine visible through the window. 

"Finley," he said at last, as though 
apologizing to the switch engine, "I 
may as well admit that I had a pur- 
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pose in sending you out on that job. 
II was a — a sort of test." 

"I know." David smiled grimly, 
wishing that the other would hurry 
up and explode, if he were going to. 

But instead, Martin Wright sud- 
denly swung back and faced him 
without the slightest trace of anger. 
On the contrary, he was teaming 
with good nature. 

"What you didn't know, though," 
he announced with a note of triumph, 
"was that 1 arranged with my friend, 
Donnan, to have them show you the 
wrong car." 

jj^ A matter of right and wrong 

HE stopped to watch the effect of 
this on David's face. His smile bi'oad- 
ened. 

"I've been looking around for an 
assistant," he e.xplained, jerking a 
thick thumb toward the framed slo- 
gan back of him, "who knows the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. I 
think I've found him." 

The blood had left David's face so 
that his freckles stood out absurdly 
against their pale background. He 
gripped the chair-arm behind him 
with both hands and stared at the 
* slogan, "It's Wright— Or It's Wrong." 
The Old Man applied it to roofing 
material — but how about men? 

Was it fair, he wondered, to put up 
a game on a fellow? He had a dis- 
turbing flash of himself as Assistant 
to the President helping the Old Man 
set a shrewd trap for some other fel- 
low who might not be as lucky as he 
had been. 

Did he want to do business that 
way ? Was it worth it ? 

But why not? Common sense told 
him that he ought to jump at this 
chance. Then why couldn't he — in- 
stead of standing here like a dumb 
oof? 

"Well, well, Finley, what d'y'say?" 
boomed Martin Wright at last. 

David swallowed and found sud- 
den inspiration. 

"Do you mind if I sleep over it?" 
he asked. 

Company rumors again! 

"My dear," said Miss Batten to 
Miss Taub, as the two stenographers 
sat addressing the belated announce- 
ments for the opening of the new 
building, "have you heard about Mr. 
Finley V 

"Sure. I'd quit, too, if anyone put 
up a game like that on me." 

Miss Batten looked at her friend 
scornfully and reflected the senti- 
ment of at least half the room: "Well 
/ think the man made a perfect {ool 
of hisaelf." 

"Yeah?" countered Mis.'? Taub, 
speaking for the rest of the office, 
"which man?" 




we'd just as soon 
do without Rudders on 
our Boats as do without 
EdiphoneVoiceWriting 

FISHING COMPANY GAINS 
100% INCREASE IN 
BUSINESS CAPACITY! 

(From Edison Reeorcti of the Wodd's Businett) 

Whether your business is Fishing or 
"fishing for profits," you undoubtedly 
wiil be interested in knowing how this 
Fishing Company estimates its 100% 
gain in executive time. 

The gain is accounted for by the fact 
that Ediphone Voice Writing frees each 
dictotor from interruptions. He dictates 
letters, inter-office memos, sales re- 
ports, etc. whenever he wants— between 
interviews, after telephone calls, or at 
any hour that may suit his convenience. 

Furthermore, eoch man Is oble to do 
his work with a clear trend of thought 
— he doesn't hove to wonder whether 
his secretary is "getting" the dictation. 
His Pro-technic Ediphone "gets" every- 
f iiing. There are no errors! And, his sec- 
retory Is free for more Important work. 

Have you seen the Pro-technIc 
Ediphone — Edison's new dictating In- 
strument? It Is entirely different! And 
the service it provides positively will 
increase the business capacity of 
your dictators- from 20% to 50%. 




ORtNCE. N.J. U. S. A. 



Su^tnei^ Studied tfie J<ailtoael± 



More favorable prospects for rail- 
road consolidation held out by the 
general improvement in business con- 
ditions are advanced in a report by a 
special committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States as a 
reason for reconsideration of legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

The committee's report, following 
several months' study of the situa- 
tion, recommends that the principle 
of voluntary consolidation be pre- 
served, that the requirement that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
establish and maintain a comprehen- 
sive plan be abandoned, and that, 
with a view to eliminating 
wasteful competition and fur- 
thering efficiency of railroad 
service, voluntary consolida- 
tions be permitted subject to 
the Commission's approval. 

The recommendations are in 
accord with ideas contained 
in the recent report of Trans- 
portation Coordinator East- 
man in which, referring to the 
comprehensive consolidation 
plan, he suggested that "it 
would seem better to eliminate 
these elaborate but impractical pro- 
visions and provide simply that con- 
solidations or other unifications may 
be authorized to the extent that it 
can be shown, to the satisfaction of 
the Commission, that they will pro- 
mote the public interest.'* 

The matter involved in consolida- 
tion of railroad lines or systems is 
not to be confused with unified owner- 
ship or use of terminals which Mr. 
Eastman has announced he intends 
to order in a number of smaller cities 
under the Emergency Railroad Trans- 
iwrtation Act of 1933. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has had au- 
thority over joint use of terminals 
since 1920 but has seldom used it. 

The great difficulties which the 
Commission has experienced in large 
scale planning under the consolida- 
tion provisions of the same Act are 
outlined by the Chamber's committee ; 

When the final plan was isisueJ pro- 
viding for 21 systemH, niany of which 
differed widely from the 19 aysteniH of 
the tentative plan, it wag soon seen to 
be far from a practical basis for group- 
ing all the country's lallroad.s. Even the 
Commission's report making It public 
indicated the probability that it wouid 
require modification, tn 1932 the Com- 
mission accepted an important change 
In the plan, making four Instead of five 
systems In eastern trunk-line territory 
as advocated by most of the railroad:! in- 
volved, For western and southern terri- 



tories, except for the acquisition of the 
Cotton Belt by the Southern Pttclflc, the 
1929 plan remains as issued ami is gen- 
erally recognized as far from satisfac- 
tory— In fact. It seems to be in consider- 
able part unworkable. 

It appearii that more actual progress 
has been made as a result of the natural 
developments on the Initiative of the 
private Interests concerned than from 
the efforts at comprehensive planning 
by the Government. As a mailer of fact, 
this was to be expected, since the execu- 
tives In responsible charge of businesses 
are generally much better qualified to 
work out practical plans than are gov- 
ernment officials, even those belonglnK 
to such a highly regarded organization 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Aside from the difficulty of preparing 



at one time a single plan for all the rail- 
roads, a practical consideration Is that 
the situation of the component railroads 
and their relative importance as parts of 
different systems are constantly chang- 
ing. As a consequence, a comprehensive 
plan, even If the best that could be de- 
vised at the time. Is likely within a few 
years to become unworkable. In other 
words, railroads, together with their al- 
lied transportation facilities, are living, 
growing organizations which should be 
permitted to adapt themselves to chang- 
ing conditions. 

Discussing the conditions under 
which the Commission should be au- 
thorized to approve particular con- 
solidations as meeting the public in- 
terest, the committee states; 

The question as to the extent to which 
compelilion should be preserved as be- 
tween proposed consolidated systems 
calls for special consideration. The law 
since 1920 has required that, in the divi- 
sion of the railways into systems under 
the comprehensive plan, "competition 
shall be preserved as fully as possible." 

Any present study of this question 
must consider the changes that have 
taken place ssince 1S20. During this 
period, highway transport has developed 
from practically nothing lo an in)portant 
factor in the country's general irnnspor' 
latiun system. There has been a substan- 
tial revival of commerce on the inland 
waterways and the Intercoastnl tiafflc 
has multiplied many times. Air transport 
has also been Inaugurated and increased 
rapidly. Obviously any aspect of mono- 
poly has disappeared from a large por- 
tion t)f railway buMlness. The natural 



intere.st of shippers and tb« getlttrsl pub- 
lic in the lowest possible rates and fares 

is largely shored by the carriers. Elim- 
ination of duplication and unnecessary 
costs in rendering of service has, there- 
fore, from ei-ery viewpoint, as.-<umed im- 
portance overshadowing that of main- 
taining competition between railroads. 

Kurlherniore. it is lo be borne in mind 
that, US railroads have widened thi- ex- 
tent of their operations through use of 
other forms of transport, the overlapping 
of the areas served by different systems 
has increased and competition between 
them has been accentuated. With this 
natural inei-ease In competition, it be- 
comes less necessary to maintttin com- 
petition artificially between the rail sys- 
tems by action of public authority. 
These conditions accentuate the need 
for solution of the problem of ex- 
cessive competition in those areas 
where a number of lines render 
parallel service. Every effort 
should be made to meet such 
problems constructively by bultd- 
tng up iraftic through increased 
elHciency and attractiveness of 
service but a complete solution 
of many jfituations clearly re- 
quires some degree of consolida- 
tion among competing lines. 

Taking account of the changes 
outlined and also the linanclal 
necessities of the railways a,"* a 
whole it has been suggested that 
all competition among railways 
should be eliminated and that 
they should be consolidated into regional 
systems or even into a single system fo 
the whole country. Your Committee does 
not favor such a sweeping change for the 
entire rail system, although regional con- 
solidation in conipanies will be desirable. 

Reasonable reduction of competition. to 
such extent as is necessary to permit the 
railroads to accommodate themselves to 
changed conditions and to obtain great- 
est practicable economy and efficiency In 
their operations, is obviously desirable. 

As to the benefits to be derived 
from consolidation the report says; 

The Chamber's membership has recog- 
nized In repeated declarations that prop- 
er consolidations offer important oppor- 
tunities for improving the situation of 
the railroads and their effectiveness as 
the central part of the country's whole 
transportation system. 

While some of the plans recently pro- 
posed are so sweeping as to be of doubt- 
ful desirability or practicability from the 
viewpoint of carriers, shippers and the 
general public, and while some of the 
estimates of savings have undoubtedly 
exceeded the possibilities, the committee 
believes that economies and improve- 
ments to be gained by reasonable and 
proper consolidations will benefit all in- 
terests concerned. 

It should be emphasized that the bene- 
fits to be gained will come not only 
through eliminaling duplications and 
wasteful service. On the contrary, the 
committee attaches even greater impor- 
tance to the opportunities which a set- 
tlement of consolidation problems will 
open up for railroads to improve and ex- 
jjand their services by adopting the most 
modern equipment and methods. 



A Committee of the United 
States Chamber makes some 
practical suggestions for con* 
solidations which will benefit 
both railroads and customers 
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FEV TERSONS realize how many of (he rotn- 
forta. luxurie* and »afrpiird« of modern 
living have hftn made po««ibIe by produrt^ itf 
creative rhrnii'try. In a lar^e ajturlmriit Imitilinp 
there are M-ore» of u-e* fur one jiroup i>f nialr- 
rial* alone, ihoite identified Ly the trade name 
"BAKF.J.rrii" 

In a |n-nihou«e dwelling there may he uall 
panelinff, lahle lop* and lamp »landard« of rit-li. 
lu«trou« Oitkrtitr l^miiinlrtl. On the terrarr, fur- 
nilurr uphul»lrrr>l wiih fiihrii * weather-proofed 
Hith a flexible Baketite Retinoid. Swill auto- 
malic elevator* are ronlrollrd by devifr* iii- 
lulated with other BaLelile M.>trria)4. Elevator 
rar« may be paneled with Bakelite Laminated 
in tpecial colon and dcaigna. 



Below ground, where the marhinrr)' for liplit, 
heal and power i« hidden, y<'U will lind B.ikclrte 
MaleriaU everywhere. Elerlrtcil »wilrli opera- 
liiin i> niadr •dfrr |hrou-.:h u-inj: Uakriile .Molded, 
('iinlrtil and indi< dliii^ in^lrunirnt* are more 
drprnil.tl>lr because insulated will) Bakrlile Ma- 
Irrial*. U alU and fliiura are ea->ilv krpt •polIe«« 
wlirn rnii^liri) wtlh riiameU and varni-lii-^ bj»e<i 
oir BiikrliteRron. Surely it itevidml lhal Bakrlitr 
.MjtrriaU irr indeed e»>enlial (u iiu>dem tititig. 

fiitk^lur Corparatton, i47 Purk Ai*nur, Arlr Vu^A. 
4} Emu Ohio SirrH. Ourvgo. BoMit0 Curpanuiam of 
t'amttJa. LumUrJ. i6J IK f trim U'*^. Toroml». ttaMrw 




A WORD TO MANUFACTUttfiRS 

Kr|{jrtl|r*« «il lltr kiHil *ti |ir«Hlut 1 >iiU Ttukr, 

il IB prulutir thai >uu cuuM prutitality u*e 
unr or inorr of ihr niaD? lUkrlilr Malfrula 
— rilKfr m ihr |inMliji:| ur in your dmou(«^ 
turinjt r<|ui)>(i»rni. 

for riAinpU, ou** lypt of malrrUl U u*«d 
for mjiinjE railm rslnnrli and tntlrumrof 
h4^«io(«; aottlb<Tr lor lM*ntlinK tbrativf*: m 
llnrJ for muKaure'prutifnif fabric; • •nil dif- 
rrrnt l>|>r *• u*c>(l jn fortnulaiinit paint* aod 
\mrnt*ht^ [mlirati^e uf tlx* wnife raofr of ut^a 
fur ihrvr matrrUlt i* farl ib^l ibry arr 
u»#«l ID Almoai rvrry industry. 

V# iMviie yott lo ttudy lh« poMibililira of 
B«k<-tilr MalrriaU for >uur prtMlurt, aotl to 
rnlitl the rou|krrjnoffi uf uur ragnurtrt. Al*o 
' — \>tr* n,t illu»(ralc«ji buoklrla — 

I ".r IM -Rakriilr Umiulca** 



^Hl MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USESi 
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"Tke }Q.etaU<iti ^< 
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"TONYlNcrHASA 
GOOD MANAGER TOO 

She's Got the Fomily Out of the R«d 
And Is Using Some Profits 
For Maintenance 

• "lliTc is the ymss we ought 
to do, here's our b;ink statement, now 
it's up to you to make a profit this year," 
s.iid the curjxjratinn president to his nian- 
aijcr 3 year a^u. Today, the books reveal 
a lughly satislaetory result due to shrewd 
financial mariaijemcnt. 

• Auothtr manager is taking a 
iow, too — Tony's wife. Tony's your ship- 
ping cterk from S to 5. But he's head of 
Tony, Inc., a ^ood, sound American U'ork- 
ingman's Family She rest of the lime. That 
Jtrtn's been through a few things, too — 
Maria s accident, Sihio's tonsils, Tony's 
stolen overcoat — total dek: $/6.\ 

• Then Tony niatie Maria gen- 
eral rnanager and treasurer. "I'll make 
it, you spend it," he said. First ttiing 
Maria and Tony did was to ricyfjtiate a 
loan from Household. That paid otf all the 
hills, so there wouldn't he any collectors 
to worry alwut. 

• Then Maria studied family 
budgeting and better buyman ship from free 
instructions furnished by Household. Now 
Tony, Inc., is on the "up and up" — or as 
your manager would say, "proper amorti- 
zation and efficient distribution of funds 
have placed us in a stront^ position." 

• Over 4(K»,(Mi0 families yearly 
"amortize" throuLih Household. You'll 
be interested in learning how they do it. 
Send for free sample literature ami see 
how Household helps them to a better and 
sounder financial life. 



HOUSEHOLD 

FiNANCE CORPORATION 

AND SUISIDIARIfS 
9X9 N«rth Mlchiaan Av*., Chicago, III. 



Hau«ciiOLO Finance Co«poit*T!OM 
RtKmi JOil-C, yly So. MidiiKJii ;\vt,. (Jln^igu. 111. 
fjrau mail me, Ab»')1u(f1^ l-"i^l'',K — fJi/ ne^"typt 
iidt/t tatcutatot: "MoNcr ^l«^Anl;MtNT fun 

[(oit»tllOU>k". "TiPft rOB I Jl£r 11u»BA.^D&". «[t Ji^lin- 

ptc cup)r of your "BErru Butuaniiiii'" bouklrii. 

Samt 

Sum 

Ciiy &•« . 



_ URRENT turmoil in the retail 
field between chain and independent 
retailers had its counterpart back 
in the "gay '90's." as the following 
excerpt from the Literary Diycttt of 
March 9, 1895, and memories of eld- 
ers in the trade will testify: 

A strong movpmeiit ifi on foot among 
the retail dealers in several lines of trade 
to oppuee Ihe enlargement of the scope 
<»r the department or combination stores. 
11 Originally these stores dealt in dry Roods 
' ak>tie, l)ut jjraduully their scope has been 
extended to such prop»i*tlon3 that almoat 
every Irnaginable article of merchandise 
is offered fur sale by them at "bargain 
prices." The murmurs of discontent 
among the Injured retail dealers have 
had no ctTcct on the growth of the com- 
bination store, and it is now proposed to 
organize a vigorous campaign against 11. 
The ImmedlBte cauae of the present agi- 
tation is tiie decision of the proprietors 
of the department store to taite up gro- 
ceries and canned meat.'j. The retail 
grocers and butchers are alarmed at the 
consequences to their trade, and have, in 
their organs and meetings, declared war 
on their rivals. Resolutions have been 
passed favoring a systematic boycott of 
the department stores by the familie."? 
and sympathizers of the grocers and 
butchers, while in some quarters legal 
interference is suggested as the remedy 
for the alleged abuse. Dealers in china 
and glassware, liquor dealers, and other 
traders are in full sympathy with the 
movement and ready to cooperate in 
mulling the boycott successful. 

Considerable attention has been given 
to this agitation by the daily press, and 
we select some of the more comprehen- 
sive comments. Preceding these are com- 
ments of the trade organs of the retail 
grocers, from which the reader will ob- 
tain a good idea of the position of the 
leaders of the anil-department store 
crusaders; 

Among the many dangers that con- 
front the grocery business there is at 
present none greater or more impor- 
tant than the question of the depart- 
ment store. This menace threatens 
not alone the retail grocer, but the 
wholesale grocer as well. The success- 
ful Issue of the departmenl-store Idea 
as it relates to groceries and as it i.s 
practised at this moment all over the 
land means ruination to thi>usands of 
retail grocers and to many jobbing 
houses. , . . 

—Inter-State Grocer, St. Louis 

The sword of Damocles waa never 
more threatening and, to quote the 
language of a well known statesman, 
there is no disguising the fact that in 
this year of grace 1895, the American 
retail grocer, as well as his brother 
in Canada, la "face to face with a con- 
dition and not a theory." The ten- 
dency of the time is toward concen- 
tratic-i and combination and no two 
worse elements ever stood together 
and blocked the path of prosperity. 

What the retailer must do is meet 
the department man on his own level. 
He must tell the wholesaler to choose 
between him or his new rival. — The 
Retail Grocer's Advocate, New York. 



There are evils attaching to the g:.n- 
eral store business, but they are imly 
llie evils which in every l)rani-h of 
trade and Industi-y are to be found in 
the development of modern capital- 
Ism and the concentration of industry. 
The charges which are now brought 
against these stores are almost iden- 
tically those which were urged against 
labor-saving machinery at the time 
of lis Introduction. The defense of the 
great merchants is almost the same 
as that of the Introducers of machin- 
ery. A few may sulTer from lack of 
employnient, though probably the 
sphere of employment has been ex- 
tended. The nuiny gain by the cheap- 
ening of the rieeessariea of life. . . , 

Protest against this progress! ve 
concentration of commerce Is as hope- 
less of practical effect as it is destitute 
of just excuse. The department stores 
are only one manifestation of the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of the age. 

It is easy to make nut a plausible 
indictment of department stores as 
it is easy to draw a plausible indict- 
ment of labor-saving machinery. But 
the benefits of each to humanity aa a 
whole vastly outweigh any temporary 
injury which either may have done 
to a limited number of individuals. 
Both have come to jstay, and the stores 
are here and are growing because of 
economic forces. Neither mass meet- 
ings, statutes, nor newspaper letters 
will do away with them, and it would 
not be fortunate for the people If they 
would.— The Times, Chicago. 

From the original dry goods store 
has grown a place where supplies of 
shoes, men's and boys' clothing, up- 
holstery, furniture, carpet, kitchen 
appointments, china and glassware 
are kept. In some other cities harness 
and carriages, hardware, jewelry, 
books and stationery, and now groc- 
eries belong to the outfit, and so long 
as the merchant's trade Increases and 
his profits grow by the process, he will 
continue to add to his establishmenl. 
Who shall say that he will not soon 
be furnishing and maintaining not 
only the household supplies, but also 
the domiciles themselves, or that he 
may not (Ind tenants for empty 
houses? And may he not include in 
his store medicines and cofflna and 
doctors, or even lawyers and plumb- 
ers, carpenters and locksmiths, and 
perhaps hired girls, to say nothing of 
coal and wood, insurance, and a host 
of other things? His departments are 
already many, but the supply of op- 
portunities for future enlargement 
has not been exhausted. 

This systematic widening of the 
range of the merchant's business Is 
bound to go on. It is protitable thus 
far because it is advantageous and 
conveilent for the public. But there is 
need of caution. Not all men are 
capable of managing large depart- 
ment stores, and the bubble is likely 
to bui-st for some of the ambllious 
managers. At any rate the day of the 
store with a single line of goods has 
not passed, nor is there any danger 
that the usefulness or profit of the 
man who confines his energies to a 
single and well-defined pursuit will 
soon be destroyed. 

—The Dispatch. Columbus 
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Good management and Monet Metal team together 
to bring it down to earth. 



By S. E. LITTLE 



Company 




1^ AlrpLLatr ecigin?er« developed E^tremxiUninSrand 
gave ihc slip lo air rcaistjace. But even ^vithouE 
'pl^LDCi lo tcad the wav. 1 believe dc^i^iner^i of in- 
dunrial products would have devclopi^d *Mream- 
liae' Ereatcaent mdependeally. 

2. Modern dr&ign ]& a powerful aid in overcominf 
O^ei rciLttcance for imnv hou«eiit>ld produecfe, Wc 



have found iu for example, a great betp in eelliDg 
hlagle Chef Gas Raoges, 

3. In tKe beautiful kUchens of today, there U no 
place for ugly lines — at uglv maicriaU, cUher. 
That's ^'hv yuu ace ho much Mon«l MetaL The 
Moncl \letal! Eoip oa the Magic Chef eug£e$ts to 
arcKiteccs and home -owners allke^ tbdC here's n 



gas ranee deservlniE of a place m every new— or 
moderai:ed — kUchcD* 

4« 1 n keeping wiih today's ideas of efficiencViMoael 
AleLal caiL& fur no special care. Ordinary use is 
enough to keep its bur^i^hcd sur^ntccs briffht and 
Bleamiagr hke old family plate that is cared for by 
a conscientious butter. 




S« Evea m the be»t'manaKcd kitcheoA, accidcntf 
wili happen. But they c^o'l do terioufl hurm to 
Monel MetaL It** to tough and hutrd that neither 
hot Bkilleti nor heavy p^jti leave any pcrm^ineni 
marki. And since it^s rust-prooft elu h;»rm cun 
come, even from tpilled foods. 

fi.Ten years of printed advertiiin^p helped aLon^ 
by outspoken praise from u*eri,^have made Monel 
Metal't advanlago known to every woman with 



tny pride in her kitchen, No wonder they jmrnc- 
diateLy "took" to the new Magic Chef. 

7« When an Inco HnKineer cafla to see vou, open 
y4)ur door to him. He may help YOU as he haft 



helped many another tnanufacturcr. to discover 
eiome of the many profiEabte ways — in production 
aj well a^ tiinliihcd produc^c — to u»c Moncl Metal. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. INC. 
G7 Wall Street N«wVork, N.Y. 

Monel Metal 
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It Can Be Done 



YES, IT'S THE 
MONA LISA 



^ Wc iiMilr ihi« itfiiutivt reproducTion 
of Leonardo'* famous painiing to vKow 
you (h« VMI diflrmicr bctwrvn a negative 
Jinii a poailive print. Blue prmH, too. are 
nvfatlve printa — hard on the eye* and olten 
harii to understand. That * uhy thousand* 
ol lirnxi thti>ii|(tuni1 the cciuniry now U'te 
firunmg HLACK. AND WHITE Printa. 

BW Hnmt tit iti with modtTn hu«ne»s 
methods. The coal hiacli Une« on white 
W-kgrounds nulte reading and checkinR 
«a»y . . . prevent mi<take«ai>d loniuoior. Fur- 
thermore, BW Prims con he mndi- FASTER 
than hlue prinu in your own hluc prim 
de|wTtniem. 

Fot $57.50. (he price ola BW developing 
machine. BW id vantages are perms neniiy 
yours. Prints ex- 
posed in youi hlue 
print machine are 
developed instantly 
as true hUck - iine 
prints ... no neg- 
ative, no washing 
I \ _ ^ — y — I or diytnK. Mali the 

B W P R I " ' c oupon lor torn- 
piete iniormation. 



6IIUNING 



— Leading the field today In lensitiied 
papers, reproduction proceiiei, drawing 
material and drafting room equipment. 




CHARLES BRUNINC COMf'ANV 
lo; Resiir Sicwi. Nrw Yi>rk. N. Y. 

Gtfnti^m'Tt; Ple*A« send me complete iii- 
lorraAtioc sboul the BrumDK BW Process, 

.Nam* . . , . . . 

Firm .Vjm* — . ... — 

AM-TtJi - t>U 



New York s L^tiii-ago ■ Detroit • .S^rw«rk 
Pi(tsbur«h • St, l.ollis • Lot Ansrlr* 
Bosioo • San Frsocisco • Mll»«uk«e 



I ' ' d from ; 

contlnu. .« mm g. - en- 

dure. . . . 

II 1« r.n^-eil upon the entrance to our 
f Salvat 1 ■ •• 

ne»B of I 



rlbbleg. might afT : i 

• for a sh'Tt Hit ■ 
it unwn' : • 1 J 
an IrroM Mi l' 
■^ Which arc always runchinK 
. toward the public treasurj- 

The fight was carried directly to 
the people, and the wires into Lincoln 
grew hot with protests of constitu- 
ents. No new taxes were authorized — 
r vi .'pt an addvd one cent jter gallon 
■ >ii K't-'^'jiine, to be used for the state's 
relief needs — particularly to finance 
old age pensions and dependent chil- 
dren's aid. 

Taxpayers helped cut costs 

THROUGH all the battles to lower 
slate and local governmental costs in 
Nebraska since 1932, the Association 
of Omaha Taxpayers has played a 
vigorous and consistent part. Found- 
ed in February of that year, it drew 
into its ranks the outstanding busi- 
ness and professional men of the city. 
It carrie-s a budget of $25,000 a year, 
and every penny spent seems lo get 
results. 

The secret of its power? Ask Wal- 
ter L, Pierpoint. president of the 
Association. He'll give you some 
forthright ideas on how taxpayers 
can make their wishes known and 
represent their interests in govern- 
mental halls. 

Wc feel that we have a dual task— 
lo aid in the preservation of the neces- 
sary services of government In an order- 
ly manner; and to cause reduction of 
public expenditures within the reason- 
able capacity of the citizens to pay, keep- 
ini; an even flow of tax money for tlie 
proper functioning of government. 

We don't try to coerce or sandbag 
public oWclala, either In Lincoln or in 
Omaha. Wc cultivate a constructive 
rather than a critical attitude. And put 
this down: We try to back up every- 
thinfr we say with facts and figures— 
not theories and emotional 

The list of proposals for Omaha. 
Douglas County of which the city is a 
part, and the state of Nebraska, 
which the Association of Omaha Tax- 
payers has sponsored, is imposing. 
Passage of an enabling act in 1933 to 
make possible county manager form 
of government stands as one partic- 
ularly important accomplishment. 
Douglas County citizens have ap- 
proved the manager form and it will 
go into effect January 1, 1937. Nu- 
merous other counties, with less pop- 
ulation but with citizens eager for 



better county government, are pre- 
[taring lo follow suit. 

Payment f. y tax on autos 

and trucks Ix: jancc of license 

resulted in about $70,000 additional 
revenue for Omaha and Douglas 

;inty schrxi) district.''. Ri-dtirtion of 

,ty 

.nnually. 

Citizens helped collections 

A CAMPAIGN to awaken the citizens 
of Omaha to the importance of pay- 
ing up delinquent taxes de.Merves hon- 
orable mention. The Association 
sjx>nsored the drive with all the 
fervor of a civic crusade. Eighty- 
seven per cent of general taxes for 
the city and 90 per cent of the school 
district taxe« for Dougliis County 
were paid up when the books closed 
for 19a5. 

Savings to Nebraska's 1 'in 
state and local governmci. not 
lieen brought about by horizontal 
slashings nor by eliminating or crip- 
pling a single useful public service. 
The drouth summers of 1933 and 
1934 added se%'ere burdens. As.seaaed 
valuations have declined an average 
of 32 jjpr cent since 1930, but levies 
have increased an average of only 15 
per cent. Salaries have been reduced 
all down the line, and school teachers 
have had to assume bigger teaching 
loads. But school districts the state 
over are in sound financial condition, 
with average salaries of $1,755 for 
high school and $1,510 for grade 
teachers. 

The state is following the old-fash- 
ioned method of paying bills aa they 
come due, and every citizen seems lo 
have become a member of a vigilance 
committee to see that the bills don't 
run too high. 

A monument to paying as you go 

THAT beautiful eapilol building is a 
symbol of Nebraska's policy. Begun 
in 1922 and finished in 1934 at a cost 
of $10,000,000, it was paid for year 
by year out of lax money in the 
treasury and not money borrowed 
against the future. 

In one of the offices near Governor 
Cochran's sanctum sits W. H. Smith, 
veteran lax commissioner, who sums 
up the matter for us: 

You can't do it without inteUiBcnt ac- 
tion by governors, members of the legis- 
lature and local public officials. The Ijest 
lime to find out what they can do and 
get 'em on record is before they are 
4'Iected. Economies have lo come from 
eliminating useless aclivlties of govern- 
ment. The best time to eliminate 'em, 
Nebraska has found out. Is before they 
are hatched! 



It s no news to me . . 




I WHY BUSINESS 
VOTED ROYAL FIRST 

First in SPEED . . . Greater vol- 
ume 1 First in EASE . . . With 
Touch Control, Shift Freedom. 
— many other exclusive fea- 
tures! First in CAPACITY. . . 
Not only is volume greater — 
but quality also is enhanced! 
First in ECONOMY ... In 
every phase of performance! 
First in DURABILITY . . . Doy 
in, day out! These New Royals 
certainly are built to take it! 



" I've used them all . . . Give me Royal every time ! 



No wonder typists prefer the New 
Easy- Writing Royal ... No wonder 
they turn out better typing, faster and 
at lower cost! 

On the New Royal, every typing 
operation, from the first key touch to 
the finiil dot, has been reduced to 
scientific simplicity. Wasted effort, 
lost motion, have been completely 
eliminated. Every response is instant 
— accurate to the hair! 

And when you consider, also, that 
Royals retain their operating perfec- 



tion throughout years of service, and 
with minimum attention, you readily 
realize why Royal popularity is in- 
creasing so rapidly. 

Actually, if you want real perform- 
ance, there's only one typewriter for 
your money . , . the New Easy-Writing 
Royal, World's No. 1 Typewriter! 

In your office . . . Compare the Work. 

ROY.^L TYPrWRi r tlR CO,, INC. 
2 Park Avenue, iSew York City 

Worhl's largest organization devoted 
exclusively to the production cf typetcriters 



NEW EASY-]VRITING ROYAL 
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STEEL 

OFFICE CHAIRS 



Is It Slum Clearance — or What? 




Now steel office chairs take oa 
an entirely new importance ! Beautiful 
design and luxurious comfort are now 
combined in the niodern manner in steel 
chairs. Here arc chairs beautifully done in 
steel jec ruggedly constructed — with less 
weight than comparable models in wood. 
Equally important is the fact that this dis- 
tinguished line of chairs is moderately 
priced, quality and st}'le cotLsidered. 

piJPP Wriie for bfochurc. eniitlcd "Smartly 
r pk&Ib Siylird in 5il-l*1 by H^/tcr," icivtnK all 
dciitiU. Dcaicts : Same sales ccrriiuo' iiill ope a* 




llaTttr 
$itie Chair 



HflRTER 

Corj}or(itioru> |li Sturgh, Mich. 

MJrns |l| D,>1 Ml ' 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SEATING EQUIPMENT 



(Continued from page 22/ 
Lhc tenant and general laundries in 
the baaemenl of each building. Aa in 
all the housing projects, only about 
25 per cent of the land will be cover- 
ed by buildings, the rest bettig given 
over to lawns and landscaping. 

First reaction is that taking any 
group of pcijple out of the disreput- 
able buildings which covered this site 
and making them tenants in steam 
heated, electric lighted, fire resistant 
buildings would be an outstanding 
contribution to humanity. It surely 
would, if that proves to be the result. 

There may be some question, how- 
ever, as to the ability and the willing- 
ness of the slum dwelling family to 
adapt Itself to modern apartment 
dwelling. There is a strong question 
as to the financial possibility of such 
a change. After all, those who dwelt 
in the now destroyed slum did not do 
so because no belter quarters were 
to be had, but because they could 
afford nothing better. So the question 
of who is going to get the benefit of 
this particular housing development 
will depend almost entirely on what 
the rents are going to be. 

Of that, more later. 

The second of the Cleveland proj- 
ects, known as the Outhwaite, is in 
a section which is predominantly 
Negro. The census tract of which it is 
a part was pretty much all of a kind, 
so that the figures will be approxi- 
mately correct for the part taken for 
the project. There were 786 family 
units in the tract of which three were 
in good condition; 214 needed minor 
I'epair; 421 needed major repair and 
148 were unfit for occupancy. The 
sanitary police had seen to it that 
only two were without indoor toilets, 
but 26 had no bath, 80 no light, 159 
no gas and tj4t) no heat but stoves. 
Still 47 families rejwrted one car and 
one family had two. 

There were 209 renting apartments 
in the census tract of which 37 were 
of three rooms, 95 of four rooms and 
61 of live rooms. In this group, com- 
prising 193 out of the total of 209, 
there were 25 which rented for less 
than $3 per month per room, 82 which 
rented for from S3 to $3.99, 44 which 
brought from $4 to $4.99 and 37 
which brought from $5 to $5.99. Prac- 
tically 75 per cent of all the renting 
apartments in the census tract com- 
manded less than $5 per month per 
room. 

The Outhwaite housing project is 
being built around a large municipal 
recreation and social center, which 
includes both indoor and outdoor pub- 
lic pools, playgrounds and social ser- 
vice rooms. A school and a large site 



for future school purposes also ad- 
join. In the development there will be 
seven apartment buildings of three 
stories, nine row house buildings of 
two and three stories, two store build- 
ings housing six stores, and ten gar- 
age units housing 94 private garages. 
There will be 627 family units in all, 
46 of two rooms, 198 of three rooms, 
313 of four rooms, 36 of five rooms 
and 34 of six rooms. 

As in the first project, all apart- 
ments will have steam heat, hot wa- 
ter and electric light, separate re- 
frigeration units, garbage incinera- 
tors and common laundries. Again 
ideal living conditions are replacing 
slum dwellings and again the ques- 
tion of whether the slum dwellers will 
be able to take advantage of the new 
facilities is certain to depend entire- 
ly on the scale of rentals. 

Better section for residence 

THE third Cleveland project is en- 
tirely unlike the other two. It is on 
the near West side, the others being 
east of the business center. It is in a 
neighborhood which started, many 
years ago, as a community of work- 
ing people, largely Irish, and al-' 
though the property had not been 
modernized it has been kept in bet- 
ter repair than in either of the 
other neighborhoods under discus- 
sion. Many of the residents hadl 
owned and occupied their properties 
for years. 

The census tract in which this 
housing site is located was fairly uni- 
form as far as residence conditions 
went. Of the 945 family units in the 
tract 220 were reported in excellent 
condition, 413 needed but minor re- 
pairs; 183 needed major repairs and 
129 were unfit for occupancy. But, 
showing the lack of modernization. 
358 had no indoor toilets. 497 no bath, 
122 no light but lamps, 179 no gas, 
and 520 no heating facilities but 
stoves. There were 136 families with 
one car and nine with two. 

Better repair and better geographi- 
cal location were reflected in rentals 
Of 338 renting apartments. 133 were^ 
of two rooms. 52 of three rooms, 61 
of four rooms and 77 of five rooms. 
This group made up 323 of the total 
of 338 apartments. Only 18 of them 
rented for less than $3 per month 
per room ; 17 rented for more than $3 
and less than $4 ; 23 rented for from 
$4 to $4,99 per room per month; 48 
for from $5 to $5.99 ; 78 for from $6 to 
$6.99; 47 for from $7 to $7.99; 49 for 
from $8 to $8.99 and the rest for 
more. Instead of 75 per cent, as in the 
case of Outhwaite, or 50 per cent as 
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p Make it Sing! 

A Command Worth Millions to Advertisers 



Today's atUxTiisement can't waste time. 

It must catch the reader oil the run — or miss him 
altogether. It must overcome, first, his natural inertia 
in rcadinfj adverlisemoiits at all. Then it must compete 
/or attention ^vitli the mass of all other advertising. 

It must coni(3ete, next, with his natural and lively 
interest in the swift-ruimiuji drama of world events. 

Here is competition, indeed, for tlie story of your 
automobile, your breakfast food, your dentifrice ! What 
are its chances-, in reader interest, with Mussolini, 
England, Japan, the New Deal? 

Vour Advertisement Can Compete! 
How, then, to create an advertisement that holds its 
own in such brilliant company? flow to <;ive it qualities 
of arresting reader interest and "news excitement" that 
will win a bearing for your sales message? 

To these (fuestions, we answer — "Make it sing!" 

To us, "Make it sing!" sums up certain basic essen- 
tials — certain "musts" — wliicb 63 years of putting 
salesmamlup into print have taught us to observe. 

These are the Three Basir Musts" 
First among these "musts" is a strong central selling 
idea, that instantly arrests the self-interest of the reader. 
One which "gives the reader, in a compelling way, the 
Reason- Why it is in his interest to buy your wares." 

Lord & Thomas so defined the basic principle of 
salesmanship-in-print 30 years ago. Since that time, no 
better definition has challenged il. 

Second: The advertising must be given news. It must 
have virama, enticement, univvrsal intt^rcst. Finding 
the news in a product which appeals to the millions, 



instead of the thousands, marks the dlfVerenee between 
advertising that merely "pays" and advertising that 
wins and holds great markets. 

Third: The advertising niust be molded into a final 
and comjjaet form — clothed in coj)y that sinp^s. The 
central Reason-Why nmst be compressed into the swift 
language of instant understanding — e.tti(r>ig/y — with 
deep-felt conviction and sincerity. 

To realize all the fruits of successful advertising, the 
final and invariable coiinnandment is — "Make it sing!" 

Reastms-W hy — more than mere Slogans 
Such dynamic Reason-Why im[irints transcend mere 
slogans. For they carry a lasting impact not in a single 
line, but through the strurtiirt^ as a whole. Headline, 
copy, illustration — they are knit together into the unity 
of a live, compelling advertisement. A unity which for- 
ever avoids the inevitable monotony of sloganeering. 

In the hands of talented men, Rcasou-Why advertis- 
ing lends itself to an infinite variety and freshness. 
Ever renewed and invigorated by trained imagination, 
it drives unceasingly toward leadersliip and profit. 

The Song that Sells in Millions 
Today, more than ever. Lord and Tliomas advertising 
reflects these basic qualities of dynamic urge and com- 
pelling interest. Today, more than ever, true salesman- 
ship-in-print proves its vital power to attract, convince 
— and sell. It gauges its competitiou with the calm 
judgment of experience, the confidence of conviction. 
It knows uhai it can do — and hoiv to do it. 

'"Make it sing!" is the song of salesmanship that 
never grows old— il continues to win millions in 
profits for clients of Lord &. Thomas. 



LORD & THOMAS - advertising 

There are Lord & Thomas officvs in ISew York; Chicago; Las Angelcsi San Francisco; Ttironto; Farix; London. Each office 
is a complete advertising agency, sel/-containfd i collaborating loilh other Lord & Thomas offices to the client's interest. 
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in the case of Cedar-Central, paying 
less than $5 per room per month, this 
census tract showed practically 75 
per cent paying mure than $6 and al- 
most half paying more than S". Re- 
gardless of what the property may 
have teen like, those rents are getting 
fairly well out of the stum class and 
into at least the lower middle class. 

This we^st side project, known as 
the Mulberry Street development, 
will he moat interesting. It lifs on a 
hillside, looking over the hai-bor to 
the ojjen lake. There is considerable 
industry near by and the tracks of 
the New York Central are at the foot 
of the hill, but none of the industry 
is objectionable from the living stand- 
jmint and the railroad tracks have 
only a fraction of the traffic which 
went over them before passenger 
trains were routed over a different 
right of way to reach the new passen- 
ger terminal on the Sciuare. 

Modern living conditions 

THE Mulberry Street project wil! 
include 44 residence buildings, a pow- 
er house, two store buildings with 13 
store.s and a community center and 
four double groups of garage build- 
ings containing 118 firivate garages. 
All apartments will have steam heat, 
hot water, electric light, electric unit 
kitchens including refrigerators, 
laundries in each building, an extra 
deep tray in the kitchen sink for light 
washing, and garbage incinerators. 
The community center will have pro- 
vi.sions for a day nursery to care for 
pre-school age children of employed 
mothers. There will be 1520 family 
units, the 2, .311 rooms being divided 
into 272 apartments of three rooms, 
l.'3() of four roonas. 35 of four rooms 
and dinette, 78 of five rooms and five 
(if five rooms and dinette. 

So much for the physical character- 
istics of these three housing projects. 
Right here let ua record that they are 
fine project 8, in which modern and 
attractive buildings are replacing 
those which were anything but mod- 
ern atid attractive. 

The purpose of this study, how- 
ever, is to determine, if pos.sible, what 
the taxpayer who foots the hills for 
government expenditures is getting 
for the money he will have to pay 
for these projects. Even as taxpayers, 
Cleveland citizens can still rejoice be- 
cause the city gains much more than 
is represented by the one per cent of 
federal expenditures which Cleve- 
land theoretically pays. 

Rut what about the taxpayer else- 
where who is nol interested in mak- 
ing Cleveland a better looking eily. 
His interest largely revolves around 
the jKJssibility that these buildings 
will be rented at a figure which will 
pay the cost of operating and cover 
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interest on the money put into their 
construction. 

It would be satisfying to be able 
to present exact figures, at least on 
the original cost. Unfortunately that 
cannot be done. Land and building 
figures are a matter of public record. 
Architects' fees, supervision costs 
and sums set aside for carrying 
cost during construction and contin- 
gencies are a part of the bookkeeping 
of the Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration and A. R. 
Clas, director of the division, refuses 
to disclose them. 

Without them, however, enough 
data can be assembled to permit a 
fair judgment as to whether these 
projects can house the same income 
groups which were displaced and 
break even. 

Net cost of the land for Cedar- 
Central was $581,712.55 and the 
building contract calls for $2,486,040, 
a total of $3,067,752.55. Land for 
Outhwaite cost, net, $713,444.89 and 
the building contract is for $2,569.- 
975, a total of .$3,283,419.89. Land 
cost on Mulberry was $504,092.60 
and the building contract, $3,001,670, 
a total of $3,505,762.60. 

ft is certain that fees for architects 
and supervision of construction would 
amount to at least five per cent on 
each contract, but forgetting that, 
and funding the land and building 
totals at three per cent, which is cer- 
tainly as low a rate as the Govern- 
ment can expect to pay for money 
over the period for which, much of 
the current indebtedness is likely to 
run, we find that the annual carry- 
ing cost will be $92,032.56 on Cedar 
Central, $98,502.57 on Outhwaite and 
$105,172.86 on Mulberry. 

This means $39.80 per room per 
year on Cedar Centi'al's 2,312 rooms, 
or $3.32 per room per month. It 
means $42.40 per room per year on 
Outhwaite's 2,323 rooms, or $3.53 per 
room per month. It means $45.50 per 
year for each of Mulberry's 2,311 
rooms, or $3.79 per room per month. 

Other costs are involved 

CARRYING costs are only part of the 
base for rentals, however. Operation 
and maintenance must be considered. 

Speaking in Cleveland before one 
of the housing conferences which had 
a part in setting Cleveland up as a 
housing laboratory. Dr. Ernest Kahn, 
a German housing authority, de- 
clared that many American housing 
experts made the mistake of failing 
to include in their figures the ten per 
cent maintenance charge necessary 
to operate and maintain housing 
projects. 

"That ten per cent must be added 
to the rental," he said, "and I am 
afraid that in some cases this may 
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THE RAILS 
THAT GO TO SEA 

• Connectitig links bctweea exporter or 
importer aud the enda of the earth are speedy 
Erie lugs which ply New York Harbor. Erie 
service goes ou where rails must end — taking 
you to the world or bringing the world to yon. 

Even last-minute shipments make foreign- 
bound vessels. Incoming coniniodities are 
sped towards your door. Modern lighters aud 
barges, spacious docks and warehouses, eleva- 
tors and special haudling (>([uipnient are al 
your disposal. .4nd also at your diiiposal is 
our experience— over nearly a centnry — of 
smoothing the path for exporter and ini)»orter. 

Here, as elsewhere on the Erie, every man 
bends hintself to the creed— r/i« freight must go 
ihroitgli safely and on time. No matter what 
your shipping problem, the Erie will serve 
you well. Call our representative today, and 
learu how Erie's export- import service saves. 




THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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SELL 



T^O A CASH busincsi. 

Have available the 
workingcapitalreprcsenled 
by your accounts receiv- 
able. You can do it if you 
use Commercial Credit 
Company's plan of supply- 
ing additional workingcap- 
ital, with your accounts 
receivable as collateral. 

Commercial Credit Com- 
pany will cash your invoices 
as fast as you ship to your 
customers. With the capi- 
tal thus released you can 
purchase needed materials 
for spot cash prices, takt,- 
advantage of cash discounts 
on your bills payable, in> 
crease your profits and 
your credit standing at the 
same time. 

Among the clients using 
this smart, modern finan- 
cing service are many big, 
highly rated companies. 
The plan is confidential and 
practical. The cost is very 
reasonable. 

Write for the booklet 
"FINANCING YOUR 
BUSINESS". No obliga- 
tion or expense. 



COMM 

CREDITCOMPANY 

COMMERCIAL BANHERS 

Fint N*iioiv*l Bank BIdf , Balto., Md. 
Coacinental III. Bank BIdg , Cliicaio. 111. 
IflO East -tlnd Stmt. New York. N. Y. 

Pleaie tend the booklet 
"Fi/i«ncmj( four Su9in*ii". Tlu» re- 
quHC docs not obliflate mf tn any way. 
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Check here if you with 
repfeientiliife to caJI. 
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mean, for instance, that in Outhwatte. 
where 75 per cent of prcvioua apart- 
ment rentals were leas than $5 per 
room per month, the rental would 
have to be only i>ennies under $12 
per room jwr month when the ten 
g>er cent ib applied tu land and build- 
ing cost only. That isn't in the cards. 

Many expenses are involved 

PRIVATE operators of apartments 
are a bit more conservative. A tabu- 
lation made a couple of years ago 
and generally pronounced conserva- 
tive by private operators in Cleve- 
iand provides simie suggestion. This 
tiihulation was ba.sed on an ll-suitu 
brick apartment building, all suites 
three room and bath efficiency units. 
It was on the basis of costs jier apart- 
ment and .some of the items would 
at>ply to Ihfse larger projects. Water 
was figured at SI pt'r month, coal for 
heating at S2, wages for services at 
%2, insurance at $1, repairs and re- 
placements at $3, vacancies ( 15 per 
cent average) at S5, management at 
$2 and supplies and sundries at §1. 
Those items total $17 per month for 
each three room suite or '$5.66 per 
room per month. 

Private operators have to figure 
taxes but these projects are govern- 
ment owned and cannot be taxed. 
They would undoubtedly have to pay 
the city of Cleveland for water and 
should pay for sewers, although the 
city might be induced to set those 
services off against its savings in 
police and fire protection for the 
project areas and still be ahead, even 
taking into consideration its tax loss 
of the ground taken for the projects. 

If the city should provide free 
water, however, for which SI per 
month has been figured, nobody is 
giving the Government free coal or 
soap or mops and if anybody is will- 
ing to work for the Government for 
nothing no one has heard about it. 
Some of the items quoted might in 
fact be higher. It is doubtful if the 
$2 per month for each three rooms 
for service labor would suffice in such 
a project a-s these government build- 
ings. For one thing, the Government 
is not half as good at hiring people at 
a low wage m a private employer has 
to be. Then again, 75 per cent of the 
area of each of these sites is to be 
parked and landscaped, and parks 
and landscaping take some care. 

Management might run higher, 
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Can .such rents be collected? If not, 
what then? 

It is distressingly apparent that 
the income groups which lived on 
these sites before the (iovernment 
look Ihenv over can never ; r 
rents. The margin of dift- iti 
Cedar-Central and Outhwaite is pro- 
hibitive. The difference is not so 
great in the Mulberry jirojecl, al- 
though rents must be enom 
SMI that the tjriginal group • . . ;. 4 
pay them. 

Government in housing 

IP these i)roject8 cannot house the 
groups whose homes were destroyed 
and break even, what then is to be 
done with them? Government offi- 
cials who were responsible for the 
allotments will have to answer that 
question. It is a|>parenl, however, 
that only one of two answers is pos- 
sible. The projects must house the 
groups for whom they were suppos- 
edly built and lose a lot of money 
every year, or they must be rented to 
those who will pay enough to keep 
them out of the loss column and we 
must quit calling them either slum 
clearance or low cost housing and 
recognize them as government par- 
ticipation in the private business of 
apartment house construction. 

Mulberry Street will doubtless rent 
easily at prices which will make it 
self-supiwrting even when all the 
costs are disclosed. It is well located 
with regard to business sections and 
most attractively designed. Cedar- 
Central, too, can be rented to be self- 
supjwrting, but it will have to be to 
a dLfferent group than lived in the 
neighborhood. It is but half a mile or 
less from the business section and 
office and store workers would prob- 
ably welcome a chance to move into 
it from the privately owned buildings 
where they now live. 

Outhwaite has one way to go, and 
only one. Surrounded on all sides by 
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Because 4 Famous Cars 
Had \]nseen\ahie 

— a great industry moved forward 



THE WAYS of progress are si range iii- 
iJet'd. Grt'al ai-liii'vemi-iil.s da nut. al- 
ways lake place to tlie lilare oF triiiiipi't.-i 
and tlie plamlits of admiring millions. 
Often from liumlile ln-g!iiiiiiigs Lniegriat- 
riess rises to eiilianec and benefit all 
things associateil with it. 

Ill 1898 Prof essor and Madame Curie — 
w i thout money anilwi tluiu t properfiju ip- 
ment— begaji a series of experiments to 
discover more about the anm/jng phe- 
iiumencin of rathoaflivity. 

Their laboratory was c-rudc, almost 
primitive, Tlie only ore suitable for their 
experiments whieh they could secure in 
sufficient quantities was pitelibleude . . . 

But they had genius— and pitchblende 
had un.sct'n valuf. Thej- found far more 
than they anticipated in that heavy 
brown ore with the pitchy lustre. They 
found an amazing new element, so pre- 
cious as to be alnn>st priceless, the most 
valuable metal m the world— radium! 
* • * 

Like the radium in pitchblende, the 
Unseen Value in motor cars is not visible 
to the eye. It is not intcrpreti'd alone in 
iron, rubber and steel. It is not expressed 
only in beauty, safety, power or speed. 
These are the familiar qualities of a mo- 
tor car— the qualities which everyone 
has a right to expect. 



PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 

PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 



Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 



BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
-ASK YOURSELF THESE 
5 QUESTIONS 

1 . If us if (itoptr weight distribution ? 
2. lias if j^fiiuiiif hydraulic brakes y 
3 . Is it rceiiamical to ran? 
4. Has it fioafittf power? 
5. Has it alt-steel body? 



ONLY t:HRYSLF.R-BlJtLT 
CARS HAVE ALL 1 I VI? 



It is iti the conception of a car that you 
must seek its Unseen Value — in the ideas 
and ideah of the organization behind it. 

And Chrysler-built cars possess this 
Unseen Value to an exceptional degree. 
For the ideal of Clirysler Corporation has 
alwaj's been to improve cars in e\'ery 
possible way. 

Its policy has been to put into them, 
not merely the best available materials, 
but also the inspiration, the geniu.-i, the 
engineering .skill of the men with whom 
Walter P. Clu^'slcr and his associates 
have surrounded themselves. 




Four cars with exceptional 
Unseen Value 

Chrysler Corporation is no ordinary pro- 
saic business devoted merely to tlie man- 
ufacture and .sale of ears. To grow from a 
liumblc beginner to a vast iiidnslry pm- 
viJiiig a livelihood for almost Iialfa mil- 
lion [jeti|ile, rccjuircs some thing far greater 
than self-interest. 

Chrysler Corporation is proud of its 
contribution to the progress of the jVmeri- 
ean automobile industry as a wlmle. 
Proud of the four famous ears made in 
lis factories: the Plymouth, Dodge, De 
Soto and Chrysler, Prtuitl, also, of its 
Dodge Trucks and other products. They 
all po.ssess Unseen Value to an excep- 
tional degree. 

.\nd America has been quick to recog- 
nize the Unseen Value in Chrysler-built 
cars! For vrerij ftiurth car sold todaij h a 
CliryxUr'biiilt car. CbrysU'r Corporation 
alone, of all American motor manufac- 
turers, has exceeded in its rate of 
production for the boom i'ear of 1939, 

Remember Madame Curie and the 
amazing Unseen Value of pitchblende 
when you buy a motor car. Remember 
the erccpiiortal Unseen Value of motor 
cars built by Chrysler: Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler, and Dodge Trucks. 



DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 



Airtamp- Air Condilioning 



YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 




THINGS 



Your key, first of all, to economy, because of 
Ihc Msyiair's mofirrale room rales and rco- 
Bonabie charges — to conxTiiience, berause 
of the Mayfair's lo- 



3 Restaurants 
The Mayfair Room 
Tke HnrHHAir 

and the 

Coffee Grill 

Air ' C«tlditioni^ I^ibbir*, 



cation in the center 
of the business, thea- 
tre and shopping tli^- 
Irict — to gooii living, 
because of its fine 




food, comfortable occoininodations, courteous 
grr^'iw — lo prestige, bei--ause of the high re- 
gard in which tlie Mayfair is held hf Saint 
Louis business men — in truth, your key lo 
many things besides the lint-iit hotel rooms 
you can real for ihc money in Saint Loui^. 

Rales: $2.50 to $6.00 single; $4.00 to $7.00 
double. Oivr 50!? of lite rooms for $3,50 or 
Ivss. Kacb with private bath. 



v^lfDEIGHTH AND ST.CHARLES 
nil SAINT LOUIS ★ * ★ 
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the type of dwellings razed to make 
room for it, no higher income group 
could be induced to live there in suf- 
ficient numbers to fill it. Outhwaite 
will be slum clearance or nothing, 
and it is going to cost the Govern- 
ment a lot of money. 

There is no wish here to be critical 
of these projects. They are public 
prx)jects and we ought to know what 
we are getting. Perhaps, as some 
housing authorities believe, the time 
has come in this country when we 
must spend public money to assure 
decent housing for those income 
groups which cannot buy it from 
private owners. 

The only point made here is that if 
that time has come we ought to look 
tlie fact squarely in the face and 
not fool ourselves into expecting an 
accomplishment in slum clearance 
which will not be realized. 



HOTEL LENNOX — Onty Ona Block Over - Some Managamenl 




"I'M OFF THAT FOR LIFE!" 



"Lifetime oiling" — that's what 
you get in the new R & M mo- 
tors that are used oo some of 
the best washing machines 
and other appliances these 
days, R&M engineers are 
always doing something 
like that to make our motors 
better! 

Manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances, anxious to 
give better service to pur- 



chasers, are partial to the 
sturdy dependability of 
R & M motors. The motor, 
they know, is the heart of 
any appliance— so they just 
save trouble and give you 
anR&M! 

Look for the R&M mark 
on the motor when you buy 

an electrical appliance If 

you are a manufacturer, our 
engineers are at your service. 



Hobbm$ Si Mvcr$ 

^ ^ Foundod 187a ^ 



Hobbins & Myers 
Inc. 




The Bobbins & Myeri Co. 
Ltd. 
Bcaotioid, Oal. 



FANS . MOTORS . HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 



Business for 
Tax Revision 

^JrGANIZED busines-s. as repre- 
sented by member organizations of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, has declared itself overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of tax revision and re- 
duction of government expenditures. 
Results of a referendum on IT specific 
proposals designed to bring about 
these ends, announced January 28, 
indicated the belief of a majority of 
business men that the current rate of 
government spending ia discouraging 
recovery and retarding employment. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the votes cast 
urged a reduction of federal expendi- 
tures in the near future sutRcient to 
balance the budget without increased 
taxes. 

The proposals were based on stud- 
ied recommendations of the Cham- 
ber's Committee on Federal Finance. 
Many existing taxes, especially in- 
come taxes, according to this Com- 
mittee's report, have already passed 
the point of maximum productivity. 

The 17 proposals and the votes (a 
large percentage of which were cast 
by organizations in the smaller cities 
and towns) included: 

Do the combined expenditures of fed- 
eral, state and local governments now 
demand so great a proportion of the total 
n.<itlfmal income that they discourage 
business, threaten the security of waces 
and savings, and retard employment? 
YES, 1,598; NO, 79. 

.Should a well coordinated fiscal plan 
be adopted for reduction of federal ex- 
ftendilures to bring about in the near 
future a balant-ed budget wllhou'. In- 
creased taxes in order to create that con- 
fidence necessary for recoverj- and in- 
creased employment? YES, 1.700; NO, 7. 

Should the fiscal p!un Include provision 
lhat, after the budget is balanced, ex- 
penditures will be further decreased at 
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e earliest practicable date In order 
that taxes may he reduced? YES, 1,7U; 
NO, 3. 

Should emergency expenditures neces- 
sary for the roller of the tlestUule unem- 
ployed be pnivlded by aiiil under the 
coutriil of llic statea of their residence, 
with relmburaabte advanew fiuni the 
Federal Government only on application 
of those states or municipalities which 
arc unable to obtain the needed funds 
ror that purpose? YES. 1,613; NO, 62. 
1 Should federal expenditures. thiouKh 
the use of the taxpayer's money or by 
means of advanee.s or loans, for the pur- 
pose of developing or extending govern- 
mental activities which compete with 
private business be discontinued? YES, 
1,683; NO, 22. 

Is the use of federal taxing power pri- 
marily to compel states or individuals 
to conform to social or economic read- 
justments, with revenue only incidental, 
contrarv to sound public policy? YES, 
l,5ti7; NO. 79. 

Will mounting tax rates tend to de- 
stroy incentive to invest fund.s in private 
enterprise and thereby diminish the 
sources on which the Government must 
rely for future revenues? YES, 1,031; 
NO, 50. 

Should the federal estate tax be re- 
pealed and inheiilance taxes avoided in 
order that these revenue sources may 
be left to the several states? YES, 1,310; 
NO. 305. 

Should a substantial portion of federal 
revenues be raised by excise taxes at low 
mtes on articles not of first necessity? 
YES. 1.442; NO, 177. 

Should the federal tax-collecting sys- 
tem be placed upon a strict civil-service 
basis, with provision for career services 
for members of the staff and official.s 
demonstrating outstanding ability? Y'ES, 
1.710; NO. 15. 

The fact that some member organi- 
zations may refrain from voting on 
given proposals explains the differ- 
ence in some of f!ii' ttdals. 



ATAE Awards 

THE American Trade Association 
Executives' Award will again be pre- 
sented this April after a lapse of 
three years. The Award, in the form 
of a bronze medallion, is made for out- 
standing service rendered by a trade 
association to the industry it repre- 
sents, to industrial development at 
large, and to the public. The forth- 
coming award will be made for 
achievement during any one or more 
of the years 1933, 1934, 1935. 

Judges are Daniel C, Roper, Sec- 
retary of Commerce ; Thomas J. Wat- 
son, President, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation; Arthur 
D. Whiteside, President, Dun & 
Bradst-eet, Inc.; Walter Dili Scott, 
President, Northwestern University; 
Merle Thorpe, Editor, Nation's Busi- 
ness, 

Previous winners of the Award 
are: 1932, The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. ; 1931, American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. ; 1930, National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners; 1929, National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 



WHY MORE PLANT OWNERS 
THAN ANY OTHER FENCE 




■ 111 



lf)H many years Cyclone lias lnvii tliv first 
llif Kfid willi pnuLieully every Im- 
proveinent in rimiTi link feiu'e ami rcnce ciin- 
striietiuii. With a t yrlniie fuiioe you know y<iu 
liiive the finest iivailuljle, both for protectioti 
iuiJ appearance. 

10 REASONS FOR CHOOSING 
CYCLONE CHAIN LINK FENCE 

1 — .Vll ry<'loue fence !s coppiT-steel — [iroveij 
liy tilt; .'Vnii-rican Sur-li'ly fur TestiMH .Mule- 
rials to witlistund rust lonf^er than plain .steel. 

2 — C.\'i.'lijne t'oppiT-stcel II culiiraM posts lire 
llie striuit;est Ivtiouri for weifjld. 4(1'; more 
resistuiit timn tuiujiar or "aiinle" iiruduel.'i. 

3— C'ydone rliuin link fabric is UHlvanined 
after vvj,'a\ in^ — tliiis a\'oi<.iiii^ ''breaks" ulit-re 
rust can set in. 

4 Cyclone spei'ial "liJM" (inlvanizint: proc- 
ess assures lon^^er life. 

5 — Mcsli measurements twwX niiiitjes in Cy- 
cliiiie fence are exactly as n'|)rfseriteil. 

6— Cyclone y,is.\.e frames are assemKleil witli 
iiiiilleabic eastintrs — not weliieii. X damatied 
iveided gate usu.-iUy tneaa.s a neu- gatr. 

7 — Cyelone's huil am! socket melliod of Iian^r- 
iiiK gates takes strain from posts aad puts the 
wt'iglit on a concrete footing. 

8 In Cyclone invLuc^iljIe and iion-cTiaitjable 
type fenee the barii wire is fastened on exten- 



.sion arms with it key tliat iiermits adju.stinent 
line to expaa.^ion ami cuulraktion without 
damuf;int» the arais. 

9 — Kvery p.irt is rniiile by Cyclone. Not 
assembled on a price liusis. 
10— Men trained arul rliri eUil by lln- <'ycliine 
l''cnce< "ij.arciivaihilile to iiislall Cyi lune fence. 

FREE BOOK ON FENCING 

Mail ihe roiiiKin tmlay for i\ pafje illustrnteil 
luiiik. Conlaijis jiictiircs tif 11 kinils i>f fence 
anil telLs fai ls ynu sliiiiiW know about steel 
picket feiicf. cliuin link fence, and many 
other.s. Houk slutus how to have a fence that 
is liatuiaonie ua well as iilTuriliiit; greatest pro- 
tection iiow to have fence gates that ih)n't 
lirag, tericc rails that won't buckle in hot 
Weather, fence |nist fuutulations llisit will not 
be weakened by frcist. No matter whellicryou 
arc Ihirikint; of biiililinj^a fence now or later — 
inj tn:itter whethrTyuu have a nun lest shop or 
a maiumolh factory, a few f i-t't of f i-in-e or ten 
miles of it — yiJU need this valnrdde bonk. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 

Cyclone Fenck Co. 

Geneml Offum: AVa ukegnii. 111. 
/irunc/ifs Ml I'riiifijHit Cilif.t 
Fafijh- Ciiitsl Dii'inif'n 
Standard Fence Ciim|ianv / ^'■'-k, 
r,VH,Tij/(M<v.<,-(takknd.Cylif. I ^ 



r~CvcLONE Fence Co., Dept. 631, Waukcgaii, 111. 
Please mail uie, withoutobligation, a cupy of "Fence- 

jVurwf 

Addrcnn 

City.... 



-How to Choose It — How to Use It 



.:Siaie... 




I am interested in fencing: □ Residence; □ Estate; Q Industrial Property; □ School; j 
I Q Playground; □ . projjerty. • 



Cyclone Fence 
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Labor s Need for Leadership 



New Fashions 

for an 

"Old-Fashioned" 

Tliis is tin- fxoiir ru-w li.ir in thf swank 
King Cole Room of tiu- Hotel St. Rr^jis 
in Ni-iv York. It was di-sijincd by .Anne 
Tiffany and cxciuttd by Charles F. Bielc 
& Sons Co., in rich, colorfu I Ri*\i- rc bronzf. 
'riu' batkground .mJ oiIut .ippointmcnts 
arc also of Rivitl- bron^^f paiifls. 

For smart lioc oraiivc effects, designors 
have always preferred this gloaming, 
rich-colored niiial. In industry, too, cop- 
]KT and ils allnys aiis«cr inoilcrn nivds. 
WlitTc strength mun bf combined with 
corrosion resistance, where the work- 
ability of a ini'tal is a crucial factor or 
where hiph lieat transfer is the important 
requirement. Revere copper prnducts are 
widely used — proving to be ihe most 
satisfactory answer to the problem. 

Docs your business require metal for 
special us*-s? Revere fabricates co]);ier, 
brass and bronze in a wide variety of 
forms. Let our Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice work with your engineers in helping 
to solve your desif^ning and production 
problems with i ujifier ami its alloys. 

Revere 

Copperw Brass 

1 ^ c o R r O R A T F. I) 



ExtcUTivi Umct: 130 Park Avinui, Niw Yoiii 
Salh Orrieii in PutucifAt CiTlll 



{Continued from page iO) 
and, if he loses, his property can be 
attached and diimage.s collected. The 
direct i>r.s of ti corporation are jierson- 
ally liable for losses and are subject 
to imprisonment for unlawful acts. 

Labor has none of these responsi- 
bilities. The union is not incorporat- 
i tl. It may break it.s contract with an 
emiJloyer if such an action suits its 
purpose, and there is no effective way 
I ■ > hold it liable. The losses suffered 
v an employer as the result of an 
improper, unwarranted strike cannot 
be recovered from the union. 

What happens to union money? 

WHAT becomes of the millions of 
dollars collected from workers who, 
in many cases, must pay union dues 
or lose their jobs ? Are they spent to 
promote the public good and advance 
the best interests of union members, 
or are they .spent to subvert the ordi- 
nary rules of right and wrong and to 
provide plunder for the racketeering 
type of labor leader who is becoming 
increasingly numerous if current re- 
ports are true? 

Today the membership in labor 
unions is counted in the millions. La- 
bor leaders do not hesitate, openly 
and avowedly, to threaten punish- 
ment or to promise reward to candi- 
dates for political office. That the so- 
called labor vote can be delivered— 
that the American worker will aban- 
don his right to vote according to his 
own judgment merely because his la- 
bor leader tells him to — is extremely 
doubtful. Nevertheless, it is well 
known that labor maintains one of 
the most powerful of all lobbies at 
Washington, and at many state capi- 
tals. In certain localities the tie-up 
between racketeering labor leaders 
and weak, demagogic politicians seek- 
ing votes is notorious and a matter 
of grave concern. One average labor 
leader has more political pull with 
officials and candidates for office than 
ten average businessmen. 

Louis D. Brandeis, long known as a 
valiant friend of labor and, since 
1916, an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, in his 
book, "Business a Profession," pub- 
lished in 1914, said; 

This practical immunity of the unions 
from legal liability is deemed by many 
labor leiiiicrs a great advantage. To me 
It appear;! to be Just I hp reverse. It tends 
to make officers and members reckless 
and lawless, and thereby to alienate pub- 
lic sympathy and bring failure upon 
their etTorts, It also creates on the part 
of the employers a bitter antagonism, 
not so mucli on account of lawless; act.s 
as from a deep-rooted sense of injustice, 



arising from the reeling tliat, while the 
employer i« Hubject to law. the union 
holds a position of legal irreaponalbllity. 

I can conceive of no cxpendilurc of 
money by a union which could brlnt; so 
targe a return as the payment of com- 
pen.sation for some wrong actually com- 
mltleJ by it. Any Kuch payment would 
Ro far In curbing the offlcers and mem- 
bers from future transKresHlons of the 
law, and It would, above all. eptahllsh the 
position of the union a« a responsible 
atfcnt in the community, ready to abide 
by the law. This would be of itnmcnse 
advantage to the union in all its opera- 
tions. . . , 

The unions should lake the position 
ariuarely thai they are amenable to law. 
prepared to take the conaeriuencea if 
they transgress, and thus show that they 
are in full sympathy with the spirit of 
our people, wliose political systetn rests 
ujion the proponltlrin that this i,H a gov- 
ei nment of law, and not of men. 

The purpose and the value, to both 
industry and the worker, of the legiti- 
mate, sanely conducted labor union 
are commended and conceded by all 
who are not saturated with prejudice, 
but blind to facts is be who can read, 
in papers published in every section 
of the country, about the astonishing, 
grafting, strong-arm methods prac- 
tised by union representatives and 
still believe that union leadership is 
not contaminated and cankerous. 

The existence of these practices 
has become a Polichinelle's secret — 
known to and commented on by al- 
most everybody — and in this connec- 
tion Newton Baker, liberal and 
statesman, in the December, 1934, is- 
sue of the Atlantic Monthly, wrote: 

The cloak of respectability and partial 
inmiunity from police control soon ex- 
tended over a much wider field of opera- 
tions, and gunmf-n. pilueated to protect 
rum running, extended their rackets Into 
labor controversies ao that the free bar- 
gaining between employer and employ- 
ees, sought to be assured by recent fed- 
eral legislation, has with increaijing 
freciuency become a conflict between the 
employer, denied police protection, and 
the employee represented, whether he 
wants to bo or not, by determined men 
who have taken force into their own 
hands, violently destroying property and 
intimidating employer and employees 
alike aa they cruipe around from one 
place to another calling themselves the 
shock troops (n the labor war 

Racketeers should be destroyed 

WITH the legitimate, sanely con- 
ducted labor unions and their mem- 
bers who constitute a large and splen- 
did body of good citizens no intelli- 
gent person will quarrel, but the 
union dominated by the racketeer, 
the paid agitator and the imported 
trouble-maker — who come to disrupt 
the life of a community in which they 
have no interest — ^is beyond the pale 
of all decency, deserves no tolerance 
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FARMER: 

"Where did you get the smart idea to pick nut this 
particular refrigerator, Mary?" 

MRS. FARMER: 

"Oh! I don't know — / hai'e seen it advertised so 
much in farm papers that I have more confidence 
in it for farm use.'" 



PEOPLE nor acquainted with the farm market 
are frequently amazed at the way farm families 
are today rapidly adapting new and better standards 
of living. Farm families have progressed more in this 
respect during the past 12 months than have folks in 
any other gainfully employed class. 



With farm cash incomes increased 22% above last 
year and over 70% more than 1932, naturally farm 
families are buying products which make their lives 
brighter. 

No wonder manufacturers of refrigerators, ranges, 
house furnishings and hundreds of other products 
are reaping a business harvest by advertising in farm 
papers. 

Thirty million people live on farms, and farm papers 
provide the only economical advertising mt-dia reach- 
ing this market. Magazines of general circulation 
reach less than 9% of farm families while farm papers 
are read in eight out of every ten farm homes. 

Yes, farmers are buying, and the way to sell them 
on yowr product is through advertising in farm papers. 



YOU CAN'T SELL THE FARM FAMILY WITHOUT Farm Pap efS 



FARM JOURNAL 
PROCK£SSlVi; FARMER 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
PRAJRIE FARMER 
WALLACES' FARMER &10WA 

HOMESTEAD 
THE FAR.MER <Sl. Paul) 



SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 

& FARMIR 
THE FARMER STOCKMAN 
FARM AND RANCH 
THE OHIO FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 



HOARDS DAIRYMAN 
MICHIGAN FARMr.R 
INDIANA FARMER S GUIDE 
PACIFIC N. W. FARM TRIO 
(The yt'tshinKiijn Farmer. The 
lUiho Farmci, Thi.- Orcson 
Ftrmcr) 



CAPI^ER'S FAR.MER 
KANSAS F.ARMER (Miil & 

MISSOURI RLIRALIST 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 
MONTANA FARMER 
UTAH FARMER 
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Money 

you can Im* sure of 

M jny people could 
get along on n small income if 
they could be sure of it. Make 
certain of the little money that 
tpclls contentment after your 
woriiing days are over. Provide 
an income for the future under a 
John Hancock retirement plan. 
Vou can arrange for as little or ai 
much as your circumstances will 
permit. 

Our booklet, "Money for AH 
Your Tomorrows," tells the story. 
Let us send you a copy. 




re Insurance Company 

Joll^f IIaMCOCK rNQUlRV BuKFAtl 

197 Clarcndun Stmt, Boston, Ma». 
Pleast lend me your booklet, "Mnney For 
Alt Your Temorrou'i." 



Same 

Street and No. 



City.. 



State 




For almost lOO yais litis wateniuirk 
lias Ihm'ij a giiaranlee of peroiaiifm e, 
utmost durability, absolute security, 
correct form and genuine economy, 
iurecoril and oorr<\<[)i)ndpnc<' j>a|»fr^. 
Always sper if) an L. L. Brown Paper 
for your records and slationerj\ Your 
j)ri liter will jiladly submit Ram|)les. 
or write to the L. L. Brown Papkr 
Company, Adams, Massachusetts. 

LLBROWN 

tm-^ PAPERS 



and, in furthertince of the public 
good, should be smashed and de- 
stroyed. 

The American worker is not a 
cringing, weak creature without 
backbone or inlcUigence, incapable 
of speaking for himaelf. of demand- 
ing his rights or of making his own 
bargain, and subservient to the 
merest whim of his employer. Of 
course there are and always have 
been greedy and grasping humans 
and, since the millennium has not ar- 
rived, injustices arc being done in 
industry. But every employer is not a 
stony-hearted Simon Legree, without 
a trace of humanity or sympathetic 
conaideration for the comfort and 
welfare of his employees. By no 
means are all of them motivated only 
by a desire for profit and, for the sake 
of profit, willing to crucify their em- 
ployees without compunction, with- 
out reason and at every opjiortunity. 
Millions of workers — union members 
— will be the first to confirra that 
statement. 

Most businesses are small 

MANt'FACTURING establishments 
in the United States employing 50 or 
lesa wage earners, where, more often 
than not, the "boss" and the "work- 
ers" call each other by their first 
names, in 1929 numbered 181,739 or 
86.2 ]jer cent of the total, and employ- 
ed l,t)S9,907 or 19.1 per cent of the 
wage earners. Establishments em- 
ploying 100 or less, where the same 
personal relationships between the 
"boss" and the "workers" are likely 
to exist to a considerable degree, 
numbered 194,206 or 92,1 per cent of 
the total, and employed 2,561,578 or 
29.2 i>er cent of the wage earners. 
Establishments employing 500 or 
less, where the personal relationshij) 
factor exerts a large influence in de- 
termining wages and working condi- 
tions, numbered 208,241 or 98,7 per 
cent of the total, and emjiloyed 5,501,- 
763 or 62.3 per cent of the wage 
earners. 

In other words, only 1.3 per cent of 
all the 210,959 establishments em- 
ployed more than 500 wage earners 
each, although these 2,718 concerns 
employed altogether 3.336,980 or 37.7 
per cent of all the wage earners. Only 
one-half of one per cent employed 
more than 1,000 each, and only one- 
tenth of one per cent employed more 
than 2.500. 

From these facts it seems reason- 
able to conclude that the allegedly 
vital need for the complete unioniza- 
tion of industry sought by labor lead- 
ers is not apparent, and that, in many 
eases, the intrusion of outside union 
representatives, with neither knowl- 
edge nor interest regarding the estab- 
lishment's affairs comparable with 



that of the concern's responsible 
head, is likely to work against rather 
than for the workers' welfare. 

The tragedy inherent in the legis- 
lation recently enacted, because it 
was argued that it would benefit the 
worker, is in the fact that when put 
into practice il is likely to have an 
effecl exact Ij' opposite to that intend- 
ed and prove to be a trap for the 
worker instead of a benefit. 

It provides no defense against im- 
proper forms of imion coercion. Usu- 
ally the union organizer works not in 
the open but under cover. He visits 
the worker in his home — threatens 
not only the workers but their fami- 
lies, too. He predicts all kinds of per- 
sonal trouble — mentioning the hospi- 
tal, phy.sical mishaps — and talks an 
intimidating langisage generally. 

Probably nothing has contributed 
more effectively to labor unrest and 
di.srupted industrial relations than 
the part played by the demagogue 
and certain types of labor leaders and 
politicianswho viciously have preach- 
ed enmity instead of amity and for 
their own selfish, personal reasons 
have done everything within their 
power to keep management and the 
worker apart. After all, the best 
friend of labor is the man who creates 
jobs. 

Compelling labor unions to accept 
responsibility for their acts and to 
make accounting of their receipts and 
expenditures would help to correct 
these conditions because if, through 
incorporation or some other means, 
legal and financial responsibility is 
once est.iblishod, society can enforce 
its laws. Honest, far-sighted labor 
leaders will not object to this pro- 
cedure. 



Courts have helped labor 



4 



THE short-sightedness of labor's at- 
tack on the Supreme Court and its 
intense desire for special privileges 
are made conspicuously apparent by 
Charles Warren in his book. "Con- 
gress, the Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court," published in 1925. 
Here he reviews the cases affeciing 
labor that have come before that 
tribunal. He .shows conclusively that 
the Court is as willing to give labor 
its protection as to deny it. 

The Court has decided about 100 
of such coses and only 20 decisions 
could be termed in any way adverse 
to labor's supposed interest. Of these 
20 cases only si.'c involved the con- 
stitutionality of an Act of Congress. 
Six involved statutory construction 
of the Sherman, Clayton and other 
federal laws. Two involved merely 
questions of general law. Six involved 
the con.stitutionality of a state stat- 
ute. 

In 1901 the British House of Lords, 
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GETTING work 

done by others 
means written 
instructions to 
all concerned . . . 

"V/^OU have oriiiTs to W filltJ, in- 
struct ions to bo ciirrk-J out, intor- 
m'iitLon to ttL" pLisscd on to salesmen 
and era ploy cts, r<.-cotJs to be kept, 
provluctkm of onu- kiriJ or another 
to bt; foUuwu-J up to t-ompletion. 

TTu: day for oral instructions is 
gone. To "Oct Things Done" you 
must put your instructions in ■writii^ 
— and send copies of that writing to 
all concerned. Your original writing 
says "Do It!" but it's the copies that 
get it done. 



7^ 



Hi*w i»* "Get 
Ihm^s Dtjfic" by 
othcrpi U fully cx- 
pl-jjiii-'kt ill [lur nfw 

Their Plafcin Qu&i' 
riei>," Vl'ruc fur a 
[fctr CLipy. 




lltast iond ni« "Copies— Thcjr Hate m 
Businesv-i" tcllinji how Hirm will"* ;rcTlllll^;^ 



Narm: 



City 



Suite 



SatuTc iff Hii 



DITTO, INC. 

AV 625 S. OAKLEV BOltLEVARO 
CHICAGO • ILLINOIS 



D ITTO • DITTO 



I 



in the TiilT Viilc Cii.so, decided tli:it 
rfKiateml 1 ratio imicntH wet'e nol vul- 
iiiitary a.snoi-ialioiiH aiui thnl Uiey 
eould be Hiied Uw dtmuxgvif icKiiltin^ 
from broken coiilractH, The trade 
unions were relieved (>f this liabilily 
for the acta of their agents by the 
Trade Disputes Act, paused in 190G, 
but this act defined legal and illegal 
picketing and continued the liability 
of union trustees for union funds. 

Putting unions under the law 

THIS act, which is .still the law, rep- 
resents the experience of a nation 
that speaks our language and is the 
source of our legal traditions in seek- 
ing to protect its people against the 
abase of the power inherent in com- 
binations of employers or employees. 

As a result of this law "labor rac- 
keteering" is practically unknown. 
Unions are recognized as legal en- 
tities entitled to protection by law, 
I but forced to assume obligations and 
resijonsibilities. 

A union's receipts and expendi- 
j tures are reported to a governmental 
' agency. Lawful and unlawful strikes 
are defined and the rights of workers 
who continue at work during a strike 
are established. 

Ordinary common sense dictates 
I that if the two great political parties, 
I the Congress and the stale legisla- 
tures were alive to their duty to 
workers, to business men and to the 
always forgotten consumers, a legis- 
lative program to provide for the 
regulation of labor unions along the 
lines of the fair and proved English 
Act would be undertaken immediate- 

A vital social problem 

THE first need, of course, is to 
place the whole ciuestion squarely be- 
fore the troubled American working- 
' man and prove to him that the pro- 
I posal is for his and the nation's pro- 
tection. In the light of his own ex- 
I perience— and his knowledge that the 
I '"[iroteetion" offered by the labor 
1 acketeer is actually a bejeweled paw 
encircling his throat - he will be 
quick to understand. 

The problem is not political, al- 
though it requires political action. On 
the contrary, it is one of the most 
vital social problems facing the coun- 
try today. 

To bring it to issue would be an act 
of undoubted patriotism. It is a sub- 
ject loo long shielded from national 
attention. The time for discussion — 
and action — is here. It is the duty of 
all workmen and all employers to 
spread the word, and for all decent 
citizens to lend a hand. An aroused 
public opinion will beget the neces- 
sary political action. 




Rflcordi Kept 



WRITTEN in. 

slructions require 
quick, accurate 
duplicating-copies 
at low cost . . . 

' I O make quick, accurate duplicates 
■'■ for ail concerned is the function 
of Ditto — TheOne Wiiting Method. 
Ditto requires luj stencil, no type, no 
engravings. It copies anything type- 
written, liLUidwritteti or drawn direct 
from the original. 

You can use pen or pencil and 
write or draw anything on a sheet 
of puper and Ditto wi!l copy direct 
from thiic sheet on any size or weight 
of paper or ca rd stoc k, 1 1 w 1 1 1 p,i y you 
to investigate how Ditto cati help you 
to "Get Things Done" in yuiir busi- 
ness. There's no cust or oblisation. 




O II r new boo L 

Phicc id Businc.'v*'* 
tL?iK htiw to "C« 
Th 1 1 rXinc* 'v.' i ih 

1tn j^Lin^> 



fhrir Pljiip til Businesii" tcllini; h(iw lo "(Jci 
liking iJonc" wirK copii-*. No •^jMi^unou. 



KaiTiL* 



DITTO, INC. 

eZ6 S. OAKLEy BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO • ILLINOIS 
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NATION-WIDE 

AIR EXPRESS SERVICE 

(air aa/o air-kau) 

eyerywjiGrE in Th9 United States 



ONE SYSTEM 



ONE RESPONSIBILITY 



ONE WAYBILL 



Air E\|»rcs.- mm |iri'-ciii-. naiiou-w i.lc, 
iiiliJinj Nv^li-tii vtliii li |ii-ririil-. )>r<>iii|it 
]iirk-u|> uiul it«'liv«Ty jirarliiall) cvi-rv- 
M licrr. ll i.H tin- la"li-.| iiiriliiirii of corn- 
iiiiTi'i:il trari!t|ii>rutiiiii in ihf world 
with tlirnc uiil->iiin<liiv^ ailvitniiige!>: 

sf: rr<tiii[)t |tii-k-u|i ond >|it-ciul ili>- 
IIht; iif >lii|Mii<'iit-' ul nil i-xtra 
riiur>:4- tliKir-lii-iliMir- liflwf<-n 2 1 5 
rllii'^ in ihi- I . S. and liiiiiu<la iinil 
to 32 foreign «■(lullt^ie^. 

'I' Fast, ru-i>ritii>aii>d •^•■rvirp br- 
iMcri) swifl Iriiino jiiiil |iluiii> IKiw 
i-xli'iid.-. Air K\|)ri-^> -lu-i-d tip 
23.000 Ev|iri-'.> uttici-^ thriiiiicii- 
IIU1 the ruuiilr^. 



^ Dfliirric- ti)i li> 2,300 iiiili'- it- 
iiilsKl — f(iii»t-ti«-ci)U".t - tii>rd<'r-I<i- 
b«rdiT. 

l,ow , praiiomiral rales. 

♦ Night :i)irl day »«T\irr. 

♦ >>hi|iiiii'iit-' u('i'r|>lfil iprrpaid. t-uU 
ItTl, or (>. (>. D. rr<mi|it rfinit- 

I'rartirall* uny ski (iiiK'nt |iark<-il 
ill urrordatii-c t^ilh ruil f\|>rc>i. 
rfgululii>ii> ran lie niude by Air 
E.vpri«s. 

?'.(» fri-.- lialiilily fur 100 lb:>. or li-*>: 
.i<lilitioii.d lj.iiiilit> ui'i-(-|>tfil at lOc jmt 
SMHI. Kor]>ri«m|<t -t-r\ ii ror iiifonnatioii 
l allor jilioiu-aii) itatluay ll\jir<.'»» oflitn-. 



niR EXPRESS 



DIVISION OF 

K X P RK S S 



Ao F N C Y 



Retailers Have 
Modernized 

(Cfinthutfd jrooi (yaijc i.'? I 
modernizing program, begun when 
things were at their worst in 1932, 
axid carried through 1933 and 1934." 

Ward Melville, president of Mel- 
ville Shoe Corp., speaking of the 
Thorn McAn shoe store chain, says: 

"Ninety-five successful old .stores 
were remodeled lo such effect that 
they are now showing an accelerated 
sales curve." 

M. Gottfried, president of the Han.**- 
com Baking Coqwration chain in 
New York, said: "Our sales volume 
in remodeled stores has jumped 100 
to 200 per cent." 

The mere fact that modernization 
has been carried through a whole 
chain is presumptive evidence that it 
lias proved its profit-making power. 

Are there objectives in business as 
important as profits and dividends? 
Some folks have been saying so. Has 
the modernization movement among 
the retailers any bearing on these 
loftier aims? 

Of the S375.000 spent for modern- 
ization by Hearns in New York in the 
first four months of 1935 a good 
share went lo make the employees 
more comfortable: a new restaurant 
for store people, new recreation 
rooms and lockers; rebuilt infirmary. 

The new Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
store in Birmingham has unusual 
accommodations for the store staff — 
hospital care, rest rooms and showers, 
in four classes: for white males, 
white females, Negro males, Negro 
females. 

Intangible gains, too 

ANOTHER gain is not an immedi 
matter of profits, but — like the be: 
fit to employees — will make a great 
difference to profits and to store 
morale in the long run. This gain is 
the one that comes from the careful 
analysis of store needs that is almost 
certain — especially in these days — to 
precede and accompany any expendi- 
ture for modernization. Any store or- 
ganization that studies how to spend 
;t million or less for the best good of 
the store is bound to gain in grasp 
of the business and in more intelli- 
gent management and merchandis- 
ing — a realization of new trends in 
retailing. 

This benefit from modernizing a 
store — ^that it modernizes the man- 
agement's way of thinking — is well 
expressed by Richard G. Roth, vice 
president and general manager of 
William Taylor Son & Company, 
Cleveland. He says that the remodel- 
ing of this store "was undertaken in 
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response to a distinct change in mer- 
chandising methods. Changes must 
have a positive trend. We conceive 
that trend to be toward purposeful 
buying. Another advance is to limit 
the store's merchandise to the best 
possible selections." 

"Where is business going? Where 
is business coming from?" These two 
questions are the keynote of sane 
modernization or any other invest- 
ment by a retailer. 

Out in Seattle, a considerable part 
of the quarter million spent in im- 
proving the Frederick & Nelson store 
went for a new main floor layout after 
traffic conditions were studied. The 
new layout aims to control traffic 
flow through two "flume aisles" run- 
ning diagonally from the main en- 
trances. 

The very responsibility of invest- 
ing in store modernization involves 
analyzing a store's real purpose and 
function, its goods and services, and 
its clientele. For that reason, some of 
these expenditures for physical im- 
provements have bought more than 
the tangible physical equipment and 
the physical tangible gains. They 
have meant mental and psychical im- 
provements — a new understanding of 
the job the store has to undertake 
for today's conditions and for tomor- 
row's. 

This gain in keener appreciation of 
actual facts may be as valuable as 
the more obvious benefits from big 
investments in store improvements — ■ 
making work; helping industry; pro- 
moting new ideas and services ; coax- 
ing more visitors into the store;' mak- 
ing the visitors buy; making the 
employees happy and efficient. If 
modernization has all these values, it 
is a good buy ! 



Advantages of Talk 

DR. WILLIS R. WHITNEY, director 
of research for the General E]lectrie 
Co., once said; 

"While we all like the fellow who is 
a good listener, I'm not so sure that 
we don't all learn more from talking 
than from listening. Just try the ex- 
periment of talking on any sulaject, 
with no special plan of what you're 
going to say next, and see how hard 
it is to talk sense. See if the experi- 
ment doesn't give you far more men- 
tal drill than when you're merely lis- 
tening, Oi perhaps reading, and let- 
ting your mind wander. 1 never worry 
about a man who talks freely. 

"It is an especially desirable trait 
in an employee. If he doesn't like his 
work, he says so. Then there's a 
chance to place him at something he 
does like. Thus his talking is an ad- 
vantage both to him and to his em- 
ployer." 





\t saves 



" C u T ,;v.i , l\i -.n 



^ ! ««toV.oi-^^.^^t tenant.. ^^^.^^.^ P'«- 
lettOtnP^** ,ndirt'P'° ,,cK>tct*' . „ J costs- 



ases 



rgsses. 
dis- 



e«.pV0V«* . ,ondiV.<">'"^ "ZAio <i'*^^^^. T\v,at n 

csota. 
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„ac Control- 
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SURPLUS.... 






•.V-Wi I. ttm Kill ■■ 
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TtDCWATCft PflOVtSION CO. 

P. 0. aan ipt-C Norlalk, V«. 
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John Smith's Saturday 



Saiety rests with every Millers 
National policy because each 
dollar of outstanding liability 
is backed by two and a quarter 
dollars of assets. FIFTY-FIVE 
PEflCENT OF MILLERS NA- 
TIONAL'S ASSETS IS ACTUAL 
SURPLUS. In every way this old 
established tire insurance com- 
pany meets all requirements of 
a sound, well managed company. 

MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eittiblished 1865 
An imttftfnt tompanf — Alk yot/t broker or osr*flf 

'^■fX \ <'EI4UINE VIRGINIA HAM 

It'll (,;li.r->i...rl .ilfilf.l >r.>t Mlj.-I ffiilll « 



(Conlinurd jrom puijc 2ti) 
' O.K. Co to il. Let you know when 
it comes." 

The car washer had been inter- 
rupted. He would not be finished for 
another fifteen minutes. John strolled 
out to look around the town. 

It seemed to him that this was the 
first time in the day, except for the 
period of the funeral service, when 
he was not being talked to, or in- 
terrupted, or harried, or rushed. A 
kind of burden seemed to be lifted 
from his shoulders. He walked along 
slowly hailing friends, looking in 
store windows. No one paused to 
talk; the cold wind scudded people 
along before it. 

One day for rest 

TOMORROW would be Sunday. He 
guessed he would sleep late, and let 
Anna and the kids represent the fam- 
ily at church. Well, maybe he'd get 
up and go with them. Wait till morn- 
ing and see. A leisurely breakfast at 
about half past nine would be fun, 
the four of them together, and no 
feeling of strain or hui'ry. Maybe 
they could have fruit and bacon and 
waffles. Fruit, Would Anna have 
enough for the week-end? He went 
to the fruit store and got a bag of 
oranges. At the next store he bought 
some cigars for himself and a box of 
Cindy for the family. 

Returning to the service station, 
he found Anna's car ready, and drove 
home. It was a cjuarter past six — he 
was a bit late. He went into the 
kitchen with his packages. His fam- 
ily surrounded him. 

"What's in the packages?" Claribel 
asked, taking thera, "Oranges in this 
one." 

"Oh, John, why more oranges? I 
got plenty today." 

"Didn't know that ; and I don't like 
to run short. Guess we can get rid of 
thorn in time." 

"And candy," Claribel shrilled. She 
gave her father a quick kiss. 

"Let me wash my hands and brush 
my teeth and I'll bo ready for sup- 
per." He started for the hall. 

"You could do with a clean shirt, 
dad, before you gt» out tonight." It 
was Bob's cool voice. The boy would 
be hapf)y all an afternoon fussing 
with an automobile engine or wallow- 
ing in the mud of a football field: but 
at the end of the day he wanted a 
shower and clean clothing. John knew 
that he had never becH aa fastidious 
as his son. 

He wondered if that were general- 
ly true of the fathers of his own age. 
Or was it merely that bathing had 



become an easier and more luxurious 
affair in 25 years? 

Anna left the children to finish pre- 
paring the supper, and followed John 
upstairs. She got him a fresh shirt 
and tie while he washed. Aa always, 
he washed and then strolled into 
their bedroom, still rubbing his arms 
and hands with a towel. 

"Evervthing all right at home to- 
day?" 

"Of course." 

"What the kids been into?" 

"Both of them at the high school, 
working on the school play. They'll 
give us the details at supper." 

John grinned at the prospect, Bob 
and Claribel threw themselves into 
all sorts of things with so much en- 
thusiasm, and had so much fun. and 
unconsciously learned team play with 
other people of all ages. 

They went down to the dining 
room. 

"What you kids been doing today?" 

"Rehearsing the freshman play." 

"What's Bob doing with a fresh- 
man gang?" 

Claribel answered him. "Our class 
has sort of adopted Bob for a couple 
of weeks. Just because he's tall and 
strong, and not because he deserves 
the great honor our class has done 
him." 

"You're using long sentences, kid, 
and being too grammatical," Bob re- 
joined. To his father he explained, 
"I'm helping them with their scen- 
ery." 

"And what are you doing in this 
play, kitten?" 
"I'm prompter," 

"Prompter than who?" John pre- 
tended ignorance. Claribel surveyed 
him doubtfully. 

Bob spoke up. "Don't let him kid 
you, brat, He knows what it's all 
about." 

Parts behind the scenes 

CLARIBEL chattered on. 

"You know Sally Herman, daddy? 
Her part has the word 'executor' ; and 
she just can't say it right. And how 
the kids have ribbed her! I'll bet she 
says it wrong next Friday night be- 
fore all those people! You'll come 
to the freshman play, won't you, 
daddy, mother?" 

"Wouldn't miss it." 

The youngsters chattered on about 
the rehearsal. John thought, "Clari- 
bel the prompter, and Bob helping 
with scenery. Doing jobs out of sight 
of the crowd, just to make the play 
a success. The way their mother boss- 
es the gang in the kitchen for a 
church supper. O.K. by us. Sometime 
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maybe they'll get their chances to 
shine," 

»As he finislii'd liis spcoiicl cii]> of teii. 
Morton Rowan leluphuiifd. For live 
raiiiutt'S Jul)]) l)arf;;tin(uJ. directed and 
explained about moving thoae logs. 
Returning to the tabic, he exclaimed, 

I "Thank heavens, that finishes my 
week's work !" 
"How did your board meeting go. 
dad?" Bob inquired. John told what 
their committee had done, and a little 
of the discussion of the teachers and 
doctors. 

Plans for the evening 

PRESENTLY it was 7:45. This sup- 
per table group was about to dissolve. 

"Help me pick up the table, Clari- 
bel. We'll leave these dishes till morn- 
ing; you can help me with them then. 
Be sure to get back by ten this eve- 
ning, darling." 

"Back from where?" John asked 
quickly. He wanted to know where 
his children were, 

"Just across the street from Jo- 
sephine's." And John was satisfied. 

"We changed our plan, mama. Jo- 
sephine is coming here. We'll read — 
«ome- — maybe. We've both got some 
outside reading to do for English. 
Then we'll both be heie to help you 
with those refreshments." 

"Pinochle Widows?" John asked. 
Four wives whose husbands were pi- 
nochle fiends, together with eight oth- 
er women, composed the Pinochle 
Widows, an informal club that met on 
Saturday nights to play contract. 
"Yes, it's ray turn." 
"Maybe those extra oranges will 
come in handy." 

Bob announced that he and several 
other boys were going to Tubby Hol- 
man's for the evening. Tubby had an 
emery wheel in his workshop ; all the 
boys were going to bring their skates 
to see if they could sharpen them. 
There might be skating any time now. 

Claribel cried out, "Oh, daddy, can 
I have new skates this winter? My 
old ones are just terrible." 

"it's not the skates that make you 
fall down, kid," Bob said. Claribel 
made a face at him. 

"Mother and I will see about it, 
honey," John assured her. 

There was no need to ask what 
John would do that evening. Satur- 
day evenings from 8:15 till 11:00 
were sacred to pinochle at the Odd 
Fellows Club Rooms. A group of eight 
men had played together there almost 
every Saturday night for years. It 
was the high point of the week for 
all of them. 

John walked down to the club 
rooms; the walk in the cold wind 
would clear his head. The players all 
arrived promptly, hailing each other 
jovially. They played from 8:15 till 
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\'isit 21 ports in Cuba, Panama, California, Hawaii, tlie Orient, Malaya, India. 
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Architect 

. . , TtU\h\ OH the Drauijhthifi Boiird 

With .1 tliousand and one details i>f i nnstruc' 
tion to keep in mind, th is architt'i't still leaves 
nothinK to chance. Right on the draughting 
board 'Onliwoti Towel and Tissue Calnnets 
are specified for every public, office iind 
school building he buiick. He finds this com- 
jjlete Onliwon washroom service most satis- 
factory on the Imsis o[ actual experience. 
Unliwon Towd.s are made specilU ally for the 
job of drying hands and faces. Tliat means 
it takes fewer to dry a given number of 
hands. Onliwon Tissue is known everywhere 
for its purity and safety. And Onliwon Cabi- 
nets eilect detinite economies Ijy discour- 
uging waste and theft. At the same time, 
they require less attention, leaving building 
porters and attendants free for otiier duties. 

Teleph(me local A, P, W, office or write 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y, 

«nil Uiiivl, LiMLMtUld UaiUVa thUt Ihv U»«> l«Ul» uEkl» utia III lull I [i ' 
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FIRE W CRIME 

Insurance protects only valuer. It does not 
repay [or the loss of time, orders, sales and 
records that a fire enrails. 

Burglary and trespass are always present. 
Crime shows no sign of decreose. 

Business must protect ilself from these losses 
— and ihe simplest, most efficient way is by 
walchmen, properly checked by a supervisory 
system. And the simplest, most efficient way 
of supervising the wolchmen is a Detex 
Watchdock System, as evidenced by 50,000 
now in use. 

Ask Delex to supply information on a thor- 
oughly modern system that will fit your pres- 
ent needs. 

DETEX \K:.\TCHCL0CK CORPORATION 

41 ^3kQ^eniw.oodA>e-,Cti«cojo III- 
29 Beach ^iFeer, Basitjn 
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"I've been places. I've 
made many sea voyages— ond 
believe me, the Great White 
Fleet cruises win my vote. Ports 
aplenty, you con pick and 
choose ... a fine crowd aboard 
. . . and the ships are run the 
way I'd run 'em myself if I 
were president of a steamship 
company." 

Eipr*i(!on> of approval, luch as this, from 
travel veterdnt eipccisl!y, pieate us. So 
mdny of fKem endorse our spoflass ^hlfe 
liners, our parsonallicd service, and fho 
thojghlful hospifatity sfloaf and aihoto 
summed up In tSe phrase "every paisen* 
ger a guest." Outdoor swimming poots, 
sports declis, orchestral, delicious meals. 




FROM NEW YORK —A widt scleciion ol 
crui&fit of 10 lo IS dj>9 — variQuilv to HA- 
VANA. JAMAICA, B.W.I.. PANAMA, 
COLOMBIA, S.A., COSTA RICA, GUATE- 
MAIA. HONDURAS. Rji« from JUS lo 
3200 minimum, S,nlLn|cK Thundtsyi ami Sji- 
urddv». Nd p;taipi>rli trquirrd. 

Similjr "Curjf Cmijrj" lo the H'eil ]nSt$ 
and ihc Ct/ribhvjti feom N<rw OrUattt 
Lot -Yfijf*r/i"». SJn Fran^itco, 

.■Ift-ly luiv d!itl:iiTi:4'J travel aiioicv or 
UNITED FBUIT CO., Pii-r i. Norll, Ritvr, 
vr <,S: r,lth .IvcMm; .V.te Y.nl; ; 111 IVrsI 
Wasliiniiloii St., Chicane, 



10:30, a tighl, skillful game. It was 
good s[>ort. this matching of luck 
and wits. None of them had to feel 
that he was fighting time. The twci 
men who had low total scores for the 
evening had lo pay for the refresh- 
ments. 

Play ceased at 10 :30 and sandwich- 
es and bottles of ale appeared. There 
wa.s desultory talk about things of 
local interest. The high school foot- 
ball team had had a prelly good aea- 
.son; good thing for the boy.s to lose 
a game occasionally. Another pas- 
senger train was to be dropped from 
the town's service. Bill Winter's 
brother was making good progress 
after his operation. School taxes had 
been lifted a notch again. 

John munched his sandwiches In 
silence. He was thinking about his 
cronies, all of them business men. 
Jenkins, wliolesale candies; Thomp- 
son, a cattle dealer; Winter, plumb- 
ers' supplies; Perkins, the feed mill; 
Dubai,^ the quarry; Vandermuellcn. 
a commuter, salesman for a linen im- 
porter; Adams, farm machinery. 
Every one of them had family re- 
sponsibilities, and served on various 
boards — school, hospital, library. Red 
Cross, or church — and encountered 
a mess of business grief every year, 
and indulged in tittle oratory. 

Heads of the community 

APART from their business and for- 
mal committee connections, these 
men all performed other useful func- 
tions in the community. Their minds 
were stored with exact information 
about many things, and younger men 
turned to them for advice. They gath- 
ered impressions of public feeling 
concerning matters economic and po- 
litical, and served as interpreters of 
such matters to a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances. In short, they helped to 
keep the community a going concern. 
Tlie town had 3,500 population; if 
yiiU took out of it about 50 men such 
us these, it would be a rudderless 
ship. 

John reflected a little about his 
own function as a business man and 
citizen. What would be true of him 
would be true in various degrees of 
these cronies of his. 

John knew that he did not have crr- 
ta.in satisfactions in life that came to 
some group.'* of men. A nia.son could 
build a chimney, and say to you, "Look al 
that ctilmncy, feel it, measure St. There 
it'll stand fur &0 years or more. My hands 
built it." A farmt-r could take you out 
to see his pen full of ho^s, and say, "I 
bred those, and fed 'pm. There's food 
for a lot of folks. My brains and mu.icle 
did that." Even a teacher could say. "See 
that engineer? Well, ten years back ] 
ust'd algebra and geometry as a sort of 
whet-slone to sharpen his mind." But a 
business man— what did he do? 

"Well," John told himself, "nothing 
that a man could put his hand on that 



way. I assemble luir>ljer from Idiiho 
and GeorKia and the next county, and 
machinery from Ohio to cut it up, and 
nalli* from TVnnsylvanla, and other stuff 
from a dozen other places; and tat>ur 
from amonu my neighbors, Nnl loo much 
lumber and slufT ut ime time, to cover me 
up: and not too little, ko that my cu«- 
tomer.-i can't what they want. 

"And I practically say to my men, 
'There's lumhri-, and machinery and 
nails. Cut out some machinery- cratea. 
or build window frames.' And they make 
window frames, say, and the fnimes 
go into hou.-ies somewhere. But I can't 
put my hand on a frame and say, 'I 
built this." And half my men think the 
business would KO on just the same if 
I was not there. And when my men take 
Iheir pay checks they don't wonder 
where the money came from. And my 
day's wiirk is just one darned Interrup- 
tion after another. And no single thin^ I 
do seems important, but the total of what 
1 do makes a business go, out of which 
a dozen men make their living. And I 
never get done at five o'clock. And 1 fight 
time all day. And some o[ the lime I'm 
just making futile motions. 

"And every Utile while something I 
could not have foreseen gives nu- a swltl 
kick in the pant.s, and leaves me poorer 
in pocket. And my neighbora rate me 
richer than 1 am, and rather expect me 
to live up to their notions. And a few 
people hate me, especially if they think 
I've made a little money on something. 
And the state and national capitols are 
full of birds in position of authority, most 
of whom never tried to do much business 
under their own steam or had to worry 
about gettSni^ next week's pay roll to- 
gether, who believe that business men 
like ua eight here have only three func- 
tions in the scheme of things — to pay 
all the taxes and obey all the regulations 
they can put on us, and to keep our con- 
founded mouths shut. 

"Still and all, I'd rather be a business 
man than anything else under the sun. 
Golly, but that weekly battle is Interest- 
ing I" 

The group broke up at 11. John 
walked home to find the Pinochle 
Widows still at their contract bridge. 
He entered quietly through the back 
door. 

He found Claribel in the kitch- 
en, yawning. She had carried out the 
dishes from the refreshments, and 
had just finished sorting them, 

"Where's Bob?" 

"Upstairs. Came in a little while 
ago. 

"Let's surprise your mother and 
do these dishes. Supper dishes, too. 
Just you and I. I'll wash 'em. Less 
to do in the morning." 

"Dad, you're a peach." Claribel 
kissed him. Sounds from the front 
of the house came to them faintly. 
They could be quiet and Anna would 
not hear them, Claribel got two 
aprons and put one on her father, gig- 
gling at the funny figure he cut. They 
two found it lots of fun to do any- 
thing together, even wash dishes; 
and they did not get too many 
chances. 

They were nearly done before the 
bridge party broke up, and Anna 
started a circuit of the house to see 
that everything was in order. Bo 
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heard her outcries of surprise at the 
conspirators, and came downstairs in 
his bathrobe. John and Claribel fin- 
ished their dish washing; Bob and 
Anna put the gleaming dishes away. 
They were very noisy and gay about 
it. 

Then they discovered it was mid- 
night. "Gracious, children, it's past 
time you were in bed! Scoot!" The 
sleepy children went upstairs. 

Anna helped John take off the 
apron. John took care of his furnace 
for the night. He put out the lights 
as he went up through the house. 

In their bedroom John was at last 
completely relaxed. The feeling of 
fighting time was gone. He was tired. 
He could sleep late in the morning. 
He yawned prodigiously. 

As he undressed, Anna told him 
what Claribel had said that morning. 
There was tenderness in the amuse- 
ment with which they regarded these 
struggles of youth in determining the 
principles according to which life 
choices must be made. The kids would 
come through all right. They were 
good kids. 

John rolled into his bed and was 
almost instantly asleep. Before she 
too dropped off, Anna heard his first 
snore. 



The Leipzig Trade Fair 

THE Leipzig Trade Fair regularly 
attracts business men from 70 coun- 
tries and includes characteristic prod- 
ucts of 12 countries. 

The Fair affords an interesting 
preview of the latest achievements of 
German laboratories, the newest 
products of American engineers, the 
art and products of many lands. It 
therefore provides those who attend 
an unusual opportunity to observe 
and compare the latest art and indus- 
trial equipment. 

The Leipzig Fair this year will in- 
clude more than 8,000 exhibits housed 
in 52 exhibition halls. From centuries 
of experience the Fair has been or- 
ganized to display goods, transact 
business and expedite exportation to 
all parts of the world. 

A number of important congresses 
will be held during the Fair at which 
housing, road building, and other en- 
gineering pi-f.iblems will be discussed. 

The division devoted to toys will 
include some 900 exhibits. Other im- 
portant displays will be devoted to 
jewelry, glassware and ceramics, 
household and kitchen wares and 
uten.'sils, radio, chemicals, advertis- 
ing novelties, musical instruments, 
leather goods, furniture and textiles. 
The Merchandise Fair will be held 
from March 1 to 6 and the Engineer- 
ing Fair from March 1 to 9 inclusive. 




.LtHRARY OF ADVENTURE. The record of thircy-five years of 
General Electric research — 2500 vokimes in which G-E scientists 
have, day by day, recorded thousands of epochal experiments. \ 
rvvo-hundrcd-fooc shelf of books athrill with the romance of 
human progress ■ — answers to nature's riddles - the discover}' of 
hidden treasure. They contain the story of some of the greatest 
achievements of the centur>'. 

Here are the steps in the development of the tungsten lamp and 
the marvel of modern lighting — of the Coolidgc x-ray tube and a 
new weapon against disease — of the high-vacuum tube and the 
miracle of radio — new tools for industry - -copper brazing, atomic- 
hydrogen welding, Carboloy. Here is a rich and increasing treasure 
of fundamental knowledge, uncovered by G-E scientists — a re- 
servoir on which the future will draw for ever-new developments. 

These records of scientific adventure arc also guidebooks to the 
creation of wealth, the founding of new industries, the employ- 
ment of new thousands of people — the results of G-E research 
that has saved the public from ten to a hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric. 
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The American Crayon 
Company, Stndusky, 
Ohio, so/vea grnarat 
shipping problems with 
efficient, economical 
KlMPAK Read hetow. 



Kim 

Aft. If ( rjtr Off ^ , 

CREPE WADDING 



protects against 
shipping damage 



• The American Crayon Company. Sandusky, Ohio, rely 
u\\ KlMPAK tor maxinium Khipping protetuon. KIMPAK 
Rua;ds against brealCB^e. 

It meets all postal regulations for an absorbeni pack- 
ing maierlal. It absorbs 16 limes iiM weight in muijiture, 
is cleaner, lighter in weight, and iosutative as welt . . . 
protecting liquids from fiecziiig. 

There are acores of diflerent uaea for KlMPAK. Learn 
what KlMPAK can do for you. Send fur FREE portfolio 
of !>arnples today. Address nearest sales office on your 
lellcThfad. 



LIGHT 
SOFT 
A-BSORBENT 
RESILIENT 



KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wisconsin 

Salett Qfflci>«'8S.MIi:h<Kiiii Avc.,ClllcJi|ea m E. 42nil Si. .New York City 110 W. Sixth St.. Lo> Anedrk 



Annual Meeting 

of the 

Chomber of Commerce of 
the United States 

WASHINGTON • D. C. 

April 27 to 30 
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MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 



BIRD'S- EVE VIEWS DRAWN 




Your PUnt or Proporfy can be drawn fo mdlie a mott Alfrartive (howing for your 
adif«rtiiing, ifationery. etc.. no maf+«r whal ih liio, appearance or location. Have 
you an up-fo'date view of it? Wrife today for etfimate and full details. 

Waller A. Weisner Studio 332 S. Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ml. 



A Business Man 
Looks at 
Government 

(ConUmted from page IS) 
Free and heavy spending of gov- 
ernment funds in excess of revenues 
lends to destroy the prudent alti 
of the people towrird public ni" 
which is necessary to keep govern- 
ment expenditures within reasonable 
bounds. Special interest groups are 
insistently demanding government 
gratuities. The will of the public to 
re.si.st these demands has been weak- 
ened. The situation is demoralizing. 

Business men and their organiza- 
tions can render a constructive ser- 
vice to their communities and to the 
country by stimulating an intelligriil 
understanding of the menace inherent 
in unbalanced budgets and excessive 
taxation. An alert public sentiment 
alone can successfully resist such tax- 
ation and bring expenditures into line 
with revenues. 

At this time no complete fiscal pro- 
gram for tlve next year has been made 
public. The appropriations for that 
year have not yet been voted. Busi- 
ness men and their organizations can 
render further constructive service by 
urging that a federal budget, revised 
in the light of existing conditions and 
complete in all totals, be at once pre- 
pared by the Executive and placed 
before Congress. Until a complete Tis- 
cal program is available, the public 
cannot gauge the total amount of pro- 
posed expenditures and Congress can- 
not vote intelligently on individual 
appropriation bills, some of which are 
even now having its consideration. 

Expenditures must be reduced 

IN this revi.«ied and complete execu- 
tive budget, intensive efforts should be 
made to reduce the present staggering 
propo.sed e.xijenditure.s.lt is urged that 
relief he. given in such a manner that, 
combined with eflicienl administra- 
tion, the burden placed on public trea- 
suries will be kept to a minimum com- 
patible with the alleviation of hunger 
and other physical distress. It ap- 
pears well demonstrated that the fed- 
eral Government cannot efficiently 
administer relief funds. Construction 
of public works as a means of reliev- 
ing unemployment is excessively ex- 
pensive. It also results in many in- 
stances in projects not necessary in 
the public interest and increases per- 
manent maintenance charges on the 
national, state and local treasuries. 

Official statements have been re- 
peatedly made to the effect that the 
relief of individual distress should be 
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i-cturnod to till' states wIk-iv Irutii- 
lionally it belongs. Loans to the 
filatcfi, in lilienil tcmis, would iiffnrd 
:i triitisil iiinal metluul of i-et iiniing' to 
tlie .stales iuul liieal units llioir lung 
csl:il)lishei.l Mhlij;al iisn.s. 

By following these policies and with 
will to reduce expenditures, it would 
)I>ear feasible to limit in the next 
fiscal year the expenditures for the 
item of "Recovei-y and Relief" to the 
$l,100.000,()no itiiapent balances of 
existing appropriations which will be 
available, plus such reimbursable ad- 
vances to the states as may be neces- 
sary. 

While the President is authorized 
to prepare estimates and submit rec- 
ommendations, it is the constitutional 
duty of Congress actually to vote the 
appropriations. When the President 
submits the revised and complete 
budget, then conditions make it high- 
ly desirable that each House of Con- 
gress fix a date on which the proposed 
budget will be discussed, not by in- 
dividual items but as a complete fiscal 
program. Such a procedure would 
give both Congress and the public an 
understanding of the fiscal situation 
which cannot be obtained by the 
usual method of voting individual ap- 
propriation bills, especially when 
Congress does not have before it com- 
plete estimates of expenditures. Busi- 
ness men cannot understand piece- 
meal appropriations made without 
considering the total impact on gov- 
ernment revenues, 

A balanced budget is not merely an 
abstract ideal without material sig- 
nificance. An equilibrium between 
federal revenue and expenditures 
would give the nation the surest 
foundation for permanent recovery 
through restoration of confidence, the 
elimination of fear of new and heavy 
taxes and by placing an effective 
brake on present inflationary trends 
which are becoming menacing. 

Government regulation and control 
may come and go, experiments in the 
name of a new social order may be 
tried, permanently adopted or dis- 
carded. They may or may not accom- 
plish their purpose. When pooi-Iy con- 
ceived or applied they leave their 
scars, but the body politic recovers. 

Not so with excessive government 
spending. Somehow, sometime, the 
tax gatherer will take his toll and 
public debts must be paid or repudi- 
ated. Repudiation is not in the lexicon 
of honorable men. 

We must continue our demands for 
good housekeeping and sensible man- 
agement in federal fiscal affairs. 
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T/i,,iln- Uttlitil, Kulte 



Reach Japan 



KmTOH's note: While Mr. Clnii.icH in r tut it' 
Hill It (if Ihf U. Chitinher's Committee 
fill FFtieral Fiiiiinct>, iind >it.i vifw.t «i-i* 
hii.ifd npiiii it.i ilcUtifrntions, hf wishes it 
iiiKftr-ifoiiil fijii' ih\x in not (I Committee 

.Vfllft III I II f. 



I'ntil ihc tr.i of Trans-Pacihc ;iir lines, the fiistot scr\iLC lo llic Orient is 
by llif gi LMt while Empresses, \\n\ilm of nil records to ami I roni '^'okolwma. 

Only 10 days to Yokoli.iina by Empress of Asia ur Empress of Russia 
...siwcding the Direct Express Route. 3 days more to spare? Take theParn- 
tlisc Route via Honolulu . ..Empress of Japan or Empress of Canada. 

Empress of Japan is not only the fastest, hut also the largest liner on 
the Pacific. All Empresses ofTcr every travel amenity found on the Atlantic. 
Daily radio paper . , .swimminjj (xjoIs, gyms, and deek-sport layouts . . . 
tindy appointed rooms with the same privacy and comfort you enjoy in 
vour own home. Why not pl.in tn "go Empress" on voiir next trip? 



In Ten Days 



Frequent sailings Iroin \'ancouvcr (trains to ship-side) and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Slianghai, I loag Kong, and Manil.i. !l you 
sail frojn San Francisco or Los Angeles, connect with an Empress at 
Honolulu, Orient fires include passage to and I'rom Seatdc. Low all-year 
round-trip fires . . . First and Tourist Class. Low-cost Third Class on ;ill 
Empresses. Ask about inclusive-cost tours. 

Secure maps, booklets, am! rates from your own travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New \'ofk, Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, 
Montreal, and >(> other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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NEW MACHINES 

for recording the payro 
and earnings information 
required by the 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 



As employers face the responsibility of maintaining more 
adequate payroll and earnings records for each employee in 
order to meet the requirements of the Federal Social Security 
Act and related legislation, they wilt be interested in recent 
Burroughs machine developments. 

Large and small employers alike are finding that these 
developments in the complete line of Burroughs bookkeeping 
and accoimting machines enable them to select the exact 
equipment they need to handle their payroll records with 
greater speed, ease and economy. 

If you have not already done so, it will pay you to investigate 
— to find out how Burroughs can assist you to meet your pay- 
roll and earnings records problem with the minimum change 

in equipment, and at the lowest pos- 
sible accounting cost. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office. Or, if more 
convenient, mail the coupon below. 




ituuRou<;!is AUUixG NjAc.iriNK t:o. 

6123 Sfcond Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

I sliould lilie romplt^ie inrormalion on: 
Q Rurroughs TyiH-wriHT Puyndl Acitiuntinfi 
Miu-hine; Q Uurrouftfis Desk Brsukkeeping 
Machine; □ liiirroughs liltH'lric Chirriilgc ( :hock-Wriling Typewriter; 
Q Burrouglis Aiitoniufic I'ltyroll Mtichine. 

Name 



Address- 




MuLhlni* wHii-s fhvck, i-jrrilnilii rit-oril, 
i'iii|tJu>'i-<*'M ri'fTtrfjr and paytall Mitniiiiiiry 
in unv (tpcrutUtn. <.U.tLumn k<->1ih'i1iiti »utri- 
nuilhniily tnntritlli'd. Ail tu tain accumula led. 




I'urTiin^s r«--('cirJn» £iut<ttiiatii-alJy prints liiift'N 
in i>ropL'r columnar automatically ftublrai-t!« 
tjt^uciiuna — ^cjiliruUilini ni*i puy. 




Uiirroiiiilis Ekvtric tiirriane Chctk-Wrniii)! 
■| ypfwriicr wriK's puyr<»]1 checkti utiher iii 
units or In itirips. PayruH summary com- 
pIvIL'd ut tiaiiit* opi'rutU>n, Katjl itnd puny 
insertkm and rcmuval of ihi'ikii. 




HurruuiiliEi AuluituAtii: Puyrull Mm hino ^Tltoa 
chwk, empluyttf'» eikmini^g jstatemont, varii* 
ini^t* riH-urJ uiid pa3Ti«ll :!^uiiiiiuiry In one 
operjfiijii. unjulutiA^ ail iiiH f^^ry l^Jtuls, 
uuttJtnutU aMy t^jt't tH uml htiirks l Juvkn In order. 
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LeTHODS by which the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and local 
chambers may best cooperate in fa- 
cilitating business operations were 
fully discussed by the Executive 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries and the staff of the U. S. 
Chamber at a two-day conference in 
Washington in January. 

Discussion centered upon the vari- 
ous problems involved in the present 
governmental program and its eifect 
upon business and the country as a 
whole with the conferees endeavor- 
ing, on the one hand, to make sugges- 
tions as to how the National Chamber 
might best assist its local chamber 
members and, on the other, how the 
local chambers might more effective- 
ly aid the National Chamber in de- 
veloping and effectuating its policies. 
Among the subjects informally dis- 



cussed were: The work of charabera 
of commerce, revival of residential 
construction, transportation and 
communication, distribution, natural 
resources, agriculture, public finance, 
investment protective activities, fire 
prevention, health conservation, ac- 
cident prevention, financial responsi- 
bility for motorists, workmen's com- 
pensation laws, industrial develop- 
ment, social security, government 
regulation of industry, foreign trade 
and subversive activities. 

Problems presented in each of the.se 
fields were considered and, in many 
cases, procedure for meeting thenj 
was recommended. At the close of the 
conference these recommendations 
were assembled in a report which was 
presented to the Board of Directors 
of the U. S. Chamber and, by it, print- 
ed and distributed to secretaries of 
local chambers of commerce. 



BELLRINGERS 




Automobiles and Progress 



J. HE PRICE of progress paid by 
one motor car company, as dimen- 
sioned by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., head 
man of General Motoi s: 

"The design and the pi'ocessing of 
the great majority of the products 
of industry, when once established, 
continue over a period of many 
years -Kometimea indefinitely. Not 
so with the automotive industry. It 
redesigns; retools; reequips, to an 
important detrree, and places in 
production and merchandising a 
more or leas different product each 
year, and limits the specific cycle 
of each particular product to a 
twelve months' period. Such a pro- 



cedure involves a large expenditure 
of both capital and man power. In 
the ease of General Motors, we 
spend for tools and niachinei'y, in 
an average year, about $20,000,000 
—frequently it reaches $30,000,000, 
depending upon the technoloKieal 
.advance that ha-i been made in the 
intervening' period. 

"And this, entirely independent 
of an operating charge of $10,- 
000,000 applicable to new develop- 
ments involving engrineering and re- 
search. . . . 

"It may well be asked: 'How can 
such a procedure be justified?' Be- 
cause it isi the price of progress." 




He shaves as he reads 

And why not? With the Schick Dry 
Shaver he need not see his face. He 
cannot cut himself as there are NO 
BLADES; there is no messiness as 
he uses NO LATHER. It is so simple 
and convenient to get a quick clean 
shave with this truly wonderful in- 
I vention. The Schick Shaver is for 
I men with tough beards or tender 
skins. See one today. Any Schick 
dealer will demonstrate. If none is 
near you send $15 to Dept. N. 

SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distilhutot! 
Edi^es, Inf., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry BJrlcs Se Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stotes. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 

icm cK 

SHAVER 



Operates on 
AC and DC 




GET MORE BUSINESS 
...Use Post-Card Ads!... 

Now vbii] run Itlu^trate. print iiin] address i^ii^ r:irU3 
yuiiirst'ir all uilfus — >i>ii a siniigili- lliili- iiisi- 
Hiint! r:ilU'kl 

Elliott Cardvertiser Q 

I'rifJr' s.im fijijii-lir. ihf iji'iiny [n>,4f.il ^fW* 
i'«t-l' . , . v'lii ii,ihr ti<i ruT. Tip l"iiy riT /^■lyBPi 

im' lu ^eIl, Uu ltji' .if iiJl ItlnJi— Kp- A . . \ 

lalln*. MHriiirurriirtT-.. Wliok- Prffi'^J^ 

• uli'r> iijT riiriiitLy tllwiJicf ini? ^t_j^ V-i: Vi't'^ 



iUv Uiii fVfUW^ rroin fWMi-rjirrJ 
|ii][>»:;«f!i'4 aent to ('Usfnitierii unil 

Iroiii 111 tmi 

MMiitJr u'uadx tor WHrltlii, 

THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
155 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 




HULL AUTO COMPASS 



lliivc' vciu rvcr Liikcn Ike wrnni! 
nmil iin\t iJrn-t^n nuiriy fnflei hv 
Uiw ill II ijtcrltJC >"irf niiitakfi:' 



tf your iteflivr cannot smtply tqu, 
HULL MFG. CO,. fi«i 346 N. Wuren. Qbio 



:"h ' You'n* near the WhitL- House* Treas- 
"V "1 "^^ CfiiVfrnmpnt LtuiidinRS, Thfa- 
^jjip^i treand Shihpfung UisLricls, when you 



^ILURDHOTEl/ 

"The ResMepf*! wf PrrsidEiai*" 
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• POPULAR FALLACIES OF ADVERTISING* 




"Advertising . . . Bah! 
85% Hokum 15% Commission !" 




"Advertising is Just a WAR of 
Adjectives " 




"Advertising Never Sold ME 
Anything" 




"Advertising Confuses the 
Consumer" 




Resolved: That the Present Extent 
of Advertising is Deplorable 




"Nobody Believes Advertising 
Anyway ' 




Advertising Makes You Buy 
Things You Don't Need" 




'Only the Big Fellows Can 
Afford to Advertise' 




"We'll Advertise When Things 
Get Better 




A Good Product Sells Itself " 




Cut Out the Advertising and 
Reduce Your Prices!' 




"Lei's Abolish All Advertising! 
. , , ItWould Save a Billion aYeajr! ' 
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• POPULAR FALLACIES OF BUSINESS* 



This Campaign is Old 
Stuff • . . 



O ld stuff to YOU! it is even old- 
er to us. Fallacies have been grist to our 
editorial mill since 1916. Fallacies of ad* 
vertising; fallacies of insurance; of bank- 
ing ; retailing ; manufacturing ; railroading. 

Now a whole new class of fallacies plague busi- 
ness. You hear them expressed by your taxi 
driver, the gas station man, the barber, and 
the fellow just across your desk. 

Says the taxi driver: 

"Why should I be taxed for an unemploy- 
ment fund? Let the boss pay it — he's the 
one who lays us off." 

And the filling station attendant: 

"The 30-hour week will make four jobs for 
every three we have now. Don't tell me that 
wouldn't cure unemployment pretty quick!" 

Says the barber: 

"A man's a fool to save money or to buy in- 
surance now that we're going to have old 
age pensions from the government." 

And your business associate: 

"Suppose there are too many people on gov- 
ernment payrolls. What of it — they spend 
their money, and money in circulation makes 
good business." 

Here is fallacious thinking that affects all busi- 




AS an advertising man you re- 
sent unfair attacks upon the 
integrity of your profession. You 
appreciate a defense spread before 
275,000 fellow business men, your 
clients. ^Every business suffers 
likewise from fallacious thinking — 



coal, ice, banks, railroads, whole- 
salers. They likewise esteem a 
stout defender, QFor 20 years 
Nation's Business has fought 
popular fallacies of every busi- 
ness. That is one reason why it 
holds the loyalty of its readers. 



ness — not just advertising or banking or re- 
tailing. Business men have to meet such falla- 
cies daily. They must know the right answers. 
That is why 275,000 alert executives subscribe 
to Nation's Business and read it with interest 
and respect. 

That is why advertisers continue to use it 
month after month and year after year.* 

'The seveniy-Dtie advertisers u$ing the March imut have been 
in Nation's Btisintitrt iiverage of sis years. 



3 NATION'S BUSINESS 

275,000 NET PAID CIRCULATION 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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California 

by sea 




and by rail 




When you cross the continent, add five 
glorious days at sea to the fa&t train trip. 
An il sfl t P mom'v, iMTnu s f I m;al s a (11 1 1 If ■ rt 1 1 
on the sliijiurriucludeil ill your rail fare! 

The map shon.i roiiti-: our famed 
S. S. Dixir Itetwcfn Nrw ViitIc and New 
Orleiifts.our air-coiidi 1 ioiii'il Sun si't Lim- 
ited bf Ittwn New Orleans and (ilalirur- 
nia, the most roinantip rail jnurjii-y in 
Amtrii'ti, Throujih t\if Sitii.ifi Limitrd's 
windows you'll sifr a ihrillitit; tnc>iiii(j 
picrureof ihcrealsoiilJiand wi'.«l:eotto)i 
lieki.'',th«Tpxasrange,Mrxirii,Siiiitlii?rri 
Arizona's iny!-fprii>iisiiifsert,rji!ifi>riiia. 

This rail -sea trip tiiuy \n- tiiadi'. at the 
regular rail fan-s, from \pw ^ tirk anil 
NewEnglanil lo ihir IWilii- 1 'ua-l.or (ho 
reverse. Return hy one of Snuthern Pa- 
cific's other scenic routes (sliownlielrnv). 




Texas Cf.ntesmal ExposmnN, Dallas. 
June 6 to Novetnher29 and San Dieoo 
Exposition'. California. now t() Septem- 
ber 9, are directly served liy our trains. 



Southern 



h'oT information nnil lifFiitiiri' almul u 
trip west, write O. !'. Barllftl. Di'iiL MB- 
3, 310So.MicliiganBoukuaril, Chicago. 



Undax Advertisers 



MARCH • 1936 



\. 1*. Paper Company 

Acidre^sopraph-Multiscraph Corji. 

Air Kxpreji*, Division of Railway 
Kxprei"! 

Allegheny Sicel Company 

Miiminiim Cnmpany of Amt-rira 



I'Al.l 

as 
II 
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American Can Company 

.American Ti l'-pliiin<- & Trli-graph 
(Company 2nd Caiv 



Hrd < 'm\. 
•I'J 



flake lite Corporal inn fiS 

Brown Paper Company. I.. I.. HO 

Kriinini; Company. Charle* 08 
Ftiirrnnnh-. .Addinii Machine Co. y,, 90 

Canadian Pacific fi'J 
rn»t trim Pipe Tte«farch A->n. Illi ("ov. 

Chrsapr-ake and Ohio Line» 8 

I hrynler Corporaliun 75 

Otmmerrial flredil Company "t 

CiilltT-llamnier, inc. l.'i 

(Aclone Fence f'ompany T7 

Illicit Walchcliiek tiorporaliim 8"» 

nick, A. R., ('uuipany I \ 

hillo, [mill piiialed 81 

fJodge Bro-. 45 

Dollar Steam-hip l.im - 8ri 

Kiiiphone. Thomas A. Kdison. Inc. 6.1 

l''ili*iin Storage Baltcry Company 72 

Eltioll Company. Tin- ''1 

I'rie Haitroad 7^ 

Kami Paper I'lihli^hers 7'J 

Felt 4 Tarranl Mfp, Company 'JS 

Firestone Tire S liuldier flo. 2 

l.iinral Kleclrie ri>mp;inv 87 

Ceneral Plasties. Im . ,18 

(;(iod>ear Tire & Rnlilier("o. 12 

Hurler Corporal ion. The 70 

Hartford F'ire Insurance Co. % 

lloij-ehidd Finance Corjioralion fi6 

Hull ManidacturinR Cortiiiauy 'H 



Internal innal Bu'ine»» MacUine-, 
(Corporal inn 

Internal iunai Marve-ler ( nmpaiiy 

Inleruulional Nickel ('onipanv 

Iron Fireman Maniifaeturini: Co. 



John Hancock Mutual I ife 
liKuranee ("ompHuy 



Kimherly-Clark Ciirimralion 



t>7 
.'.1 



81} 



88 



l.arieasliire Iniiustria! Development 
(.'oiincil 

l ord & 'rtionia- 

l.itmlieriiicnV Miilual (ia^ually Co. 57 



87 
71 



Mayfair Hotel 76 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. .W 

Midwei-t Radio Cur|>oraliim 88 

Millers National Insurance Co. 81 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 

t'ompany 8,1 

Monroe Calculating Machine i'ja. SS 

Multiplex Display Fixture (lo. 87 

Muiual Fire In'urunee 6 

Nurlhwestern Muiual l.ile ln>uranee 

Company (>l 

Plyinoiitli Motor I 'orpio.il hoi I 

Repiihlic Riiliiier Company Sfi 

Revere t!opper & Bra— 7B 

Riddiills & Myers, Inc. 7f) 
lloya! Typi'writer Comjiany 

Schick Dry Shaver. Inc. 'M 

Smlhern Pacihe '>! 

.Standard .Accident In-urauce (lo. V 

Standard Oil f'ompany iTndianai II 

I'nited Fruit Company 86 
llnited .Stales .Steel Corporation .W-.S! 

Wei>ner Studio. Walter A. 88 

Westinghoiisc Elec. Co. 10 

WiUard Hotel ')! 

Wood Con\ersion f'ompany 60 
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HOW GLOBE-UNION MFG. CO. 

cms HGURIMG H 



A "Com ptotneler" Division of Globe-Union Mfg. 
Cq., Milimiikee, Wis. 



Savings mentioned in the letter to the 
right exemplify the economies made pos- 
sible through "Comptometer" applications. 

Such economies are effected by using 
figures taken from their originating point, 
without recopying, to produce final results. 
This method is fast, accurate, flexible^ 
simple, economicah 

For an explanation of the "Comptom- 
eter" Peg-Board method, call the District 
Manager of the "Comptometer" ofhce in 
your locality, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. An inquiry incurs no 
obligation. 




«tb»*». ^^^^ ,,,, .,.U.. ^ 



COMPTOMETER 



A*«. ti. a Pit Off. 
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During 125 years Time and Disaster 
have tested and proved the dependabil- 
ity of the promises of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. Buy Hartford 



Tesfeof insurance and be Surd 




THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



THE HARTFORD ACCIDENTand INDEMNITY CO. 



HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 



HARTFORD INSiJRANCE IS SAFE AND 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- 
surance just as there is for every other north-while 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of 
every Hartford policy stands a i2$-year record of 
honorable business dealings. Aiany thousand agents 
of the Two Hart fords in every State of the Union 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. 



Your Hartford policy ptarantces you tested insur- 
ance protection and prompt, intelligent insur- 
ance service, no matter tvhere you are when emer- 
gency arises . It is a great convenience for 
Hartford policyholders to be. able always 
to jifid the nearest Hartford representative 
by calling any Western- Union' office . In 
Canada. Call Canadian National Telegraphs. 



RIBUTE TO 



a 



£R TA IN 



S. 



KEPTI C S 




f'~Q EXTRAS were rushed to the streets on 
'( that February day, fifty years ago, when 
_L ^ Charles Martin Hall discovered the com- 
mercial process for making Aluminum. 

Engineers called no meetings to deliberate on ways 
and means of utilizing this newcomer to the great 
fainily of metols. 

Yet it was the engineers, the architects, the 
designers, who gave Aluminum its first opportunities; 
their continual challenge and their co-operation 
made possible the present universal usefulness of 
Aluminum. 

In the beginning. Hall and his associates had the 
quite understandable hope that they needed only 
to offer metal to a waiting world at greatly reduced 
prices, and forthwith there would emerge Aluminum 
bridges, railroad trains, and whatnot. 

Feverishly they worked up their production to the 
then amazing figure of a ton of ingot-metal a day. 
But, to their astonishment, nobody wanted as much 
as a ton of these ingots at any price! 

Engineers were interested, but humanly skeptical. 
And why not? They had command of familiar metals 
in convenient forms, such as sheets and tubes, rods 
and wire. Granting all the advantages of Aluminum, 
it was available only in the form of ingots, a highly 
inconvenient form of metal from which to build a 
railroad train. 

It was this normal human reaction that forced the 



infant Aluminum industry, quite against its will, to 
invest in costly machinery, and to set up rolling 
mills, foundries, and fabricating plants for turning 
Aluniinum into the usable forms in which other 
metals were available. 

Now the engineer had something to work with. 
Here and there a bold pioneer screwed up his cour- 
age and began to specify Aluminum for some new 
use. Others in the profession followed suit. Presently 
new forms, new shapes, and new and still better 
characteristics began to be called for. 

The engineers were setting the pacel 

Their challenge stimulated the development of 
a versatile range of strong Aluminum alloys; also 
new forms of Aluminum, such as Alclad sheet; 
and new and attractive finishes, such as Alumilite. 
Capabilities were developed in Aluminum that had 
never been demanded of other common metals. 

To solve problems arising out of the widening 
use of Aluminum, and to anticipate future engi- 
neering requirements, this company, as one factor 
in the Aluminum industry, established Research 
Laboratories and a Development Division. 

That assistance is no less than is due the engineer- 
ing profession. For it is because of the progressive- 
ness of engineers and designers that Aluminum is 
now being used for the bridges and railroad trains 
visioned by the founders of the industry, in the 
first flush of their enthusiasm. 



A FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE FROM 



ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 



0 



Why this ovenvhelming preference i 





distributes water to the 
24 million residents of 
our 15 largest cities is 
Cast Iron Pipe 



Tliv ffUttit ii%i: tiiliittnliim uliim » 
(III- iHTi't'iitiit:'' of iron |ii|>f 
ii-. il ill till- \iat«-r <ii-lrilniliiin 
-I '■lriii-> I if I In- !-> lurgri-l cilif!' 
iti llic I'liili'il !<liilrHnf rt>|><irlc<l 
ill liy their WuIit 

Di-'Iiiirliiifiilti. 



CFTY 



PERCENTA6E 



New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Aiilwaukee 
Buffalo 

Washington D.C. g88 
Minneapolis 



100.0 

98.7 
j4.o 
^8.9 
98.J 

997 

99-^ 

97-9 
26.8 

JOO.O 

99^ 



THE gtvat niajoritv of Aiiif ricaii oitifs (lejifiul 
iittiiout <'xclii>i\ oil «'a>t iron (>!(>«' lor \*at»'i' 
(I is! ri 1)11 lion iiiiiiiis lK'<'fiii^f ofils i]iM|iir>tit>ni>(l 
fconomy and lnu<» lil'e, Vi iih nioderti traffic con. 
<]illuu» and Iii^li-ctKst [luvcniciil?- a pipe line mii<>t 
down to glnv. Enfiinccrs rate tlie useful life of 
cast iron )>i{>c at lUO yvarf. lis full ^piUl of »vr- 
vicc i.s vet to he nieiisnretl. Sullicc il lo jiiiv llial tli«' 
t^r^t recorded iii-tallutioii of a ea><t iron %saler 



main, now 271 year^i rd«l, ia jtlill in service. 

(last ii'oii [>i[ie !)> the stiuidard inalerial for water 
mains. Its useful life is morr thott ti een/i/rv liecause 
«if its effective resistance lo rust. It is llie one ferrous 
iiielal pipe fur water und y^vm iiiuin!4, and for 8cwer 
cnn>4lriiction, that will not disiu(e>;rate from rust. 

For furllier information. u<ldr«>ss The Cast Iron 
I'ipe Kesearch As^oeialioiu I'hos. V. W olf<-, Keseareh 
l^nfjineei-, 101 1 l'cti|iU'a lias l!uiltliu<r, ( Jiieago, III. 



CAST IRON PIPE 



HAil. lilt. l .-<KriIL LUK in 1KI(> HH'K \ \ 1. 



